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A wiBH haa often been expreBsed to me that the History 
of liome might be coutinued, asd I have a desire to meet 
it, altliough it is difficult for me, after an interval of thirfy 
years, to take up again the thread at the point where I 
had to let it drop. That the present portion does not 
Attach itself immediately to the preceding, is a matter of 
little moment ; the fifth volume would be just as much a 
fragment without the sixth as the sixth now is mthout 
the fifth. Besides, I am of opinion that, for the purposes 
of the cultured public, in whose minds this History is 
intended to promote an intelligent conception of Boman 
aotiiiuity, other works may take the place of the Two 
Books, which are still awanting between this (the Eighth) 
and the earlier ones, more readily than a substitute can be 
found for that now issued. The struggle of the Bepub* 
Ucaofl in opposition to the monarchy erected by Oaesar, 
and the definitive establtshmeut of the latter, are so well 
p«08ented in the accounts handed down to us from an- 
tiqutly that every dehneation amounts essentially to a re- 
production of their narrative. The distinctive character 
of the monarchical rule and the fluctuations of the mou- 
arcby, a» well an the general relations of government 
influenced by the personality of the individual rulers, 
wiiich the Seventh Book is destined to exhibit, have been 
>t least tfubjected to frequent handling. Of what is here 
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fiimifilied — the histoiy of the seTeral provinceB from the 
time of Oaesarto that of Diocletian, — there is, if I am not 
mistaken, no comprehensive survey anywhere accessible to 
the public to which this worlt aildreBses itself ; and it m 
owing, as it seems to me, to fJbe want of such a survey 
that the judgment of that public as to the Roman imperinl 
period is frequently incorrect and unfair. No doubt such 
a separation of tliese special historioa from the general 
history of the empire, as is in my opimon a preliminary 
requisite to the right understanding of the history of the 
imperial period, cannot be carried out completely as re- 
gards various sections, especially for the period from Gal- 
lienua to Piocletian ; and in these cases the general pict- 
ure, which still remains to be given, will have to supply 
what is wanting. 

It on historical work in moat cases acquires & more 
vivid clearness by an accompanying map, this holds in an 
especial degree true of our survey of the Eknpire of three 
Continents according to its provinces, and but few of its 
readers can have in their hands maps adequate for the pur- 
pose. These will accordingly be grateful, along with me, 
to my friend Dr. Kiepert, for having, in the manner and 
with the limits suggested by the contents of these volumes, 
annexed to them, first of all, a sheet presenting a general 
outline of the Orte Romanus, which serves moreover in 
various respects to supply gaps in those that follow, and, 
in succession, nine special maps of the several portions of 
the empire drawn — with tlie exception of sheets 5, 7, 8, 9 
— >on the same scale. The ancient geographical names 
occurring in the volumes, and the more important modem 
ones, are entered upon the maps ; names not mentioned 
in Uie volumes ore api>ended only, in exceptional caaes, as 
landmarks for the reader's benefit. The mode of writing 
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Qreek names followed in the book itself has been displaced 
by the Latinising spelling — for the sake of uniformiiy — 
in several maps in which Latin names preponderate. The 
sequence of the maps corresponds on the whole to that of 
the book ; only it seemed, out of regard for space, desir- 
able to present on the same sheet several provinces such 
as, e.g. Spain and Africa. 



PREFATORY NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



When I learned from Dr. Mommsen that he xras about 
to issae, after so conBiderable an iDterral, a continuation 
of his History, I had some thoughts of leaving the task 
of its translation to other and leaa occupied bonds. But, 
when he expressed a desire that I should introduce this 
new portion also to the English public, I felt it but due 
to him as well as to the publishers and to those who had 
favourably received my rendering of the earUer volumes, 
that I should attempt to meet his wish and what I might 
presume to be theirs, 

I have endeavoured to prepare the translation accord- 
ing to the principles and method adopted in the earlier 
volumes (and explained in my preface to Volume L), so 
far as tliere can be uniformity in applying them after an 
interval of five-and-twcnty years ; and, if in my desire to 
reproduce the form a^ well as the matter of the book, I 
have at times followed the mould of the German too 
closely, I trust that the reader may not at least often be 
at a loss for the meaning. The task has been in so for 
longer and more difficult, that there is a much larger pro- 
portion of matter in the form of notes. The present 
volumes differ indeed considerably in cbaiiMiter from those 
preceding them ; but, while the reader will miss, as Dr. 
Mommsen has himself remarked, the graphic description 
and portrait-painting of the earUer portions, he will tind 
compensation in the presence of other and fresh elements 
of interest, more especially in the copious and masterly 
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use of materia gfleaned from tbe epigraphic storee ' which 
Dr. MommBen has done so much to collect and to make 
HccoBsible. To prevent misconceptioD, it may be well to 
add that in translating the work I am not to be held as 
accepting aU its principles and yerdicta 

Whether, and when, the missing link of the Fifth 
vohime will be supplied, Dr. Mommsen leaves aa open 
questions. I have thought that the convenience of differ- 
ent readers would be beat met, under the circumstances, 

' The eUef epigrnpUio works referred to are usualij qnoted under 
tbe initi«ls, or other very abbreviated form, of the title, and, M 
they maj' not be known to uU readers, t subjoin a brief explanation: 
C /. L. reproBeuls ihv g^rt-at CorpuJt iimeri^titmum lAttinaruvt pro- 
jected and authorised Uy the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Berlin, in the preparation and snperintendenoe of which Dr. 
Mommieu has had a cliief part. Begun upwards of twenty jearB 
Ago, it now extends to sixteen volumes (or half volumes) folio. 
Ep. or Epigr. , is the Ephtmrris (pi^aphien. issued under the 
sanction of the Archaeological Institute at Rome, and edited by 
MoniDaen, Henien, and others, aa ■ SiippUmifnl to tbe Coq^na 
above named. It was begun in lti73, and baa reached a sixth 
TOlnaae. 
C I. GT.^Ctfrpus ititcriptionnm Oniecantm prepared tinder the 
aoipices of the Berlin Academy, by Boeckh and Frani, and sub- 
seqoently by E. Curtios and A. Kirchhoff. 4 vols. fol. 1838- 
1877. 
C. f. J. 01 AtL—Corpa* interiptionum Attiearum, edited under the 
like authority, by Koehler and Dittenberger, of which five vol. 
umes or parte have appeared since 1877, 
C J. Sh., or Eouelimes " Bramboch," denotes the Corptu interip' 
tioniim Wu-Hanaram, edited by Wilbeln Brauboch, and issaed 
In I8«7. 
" Ortlii" QT " ITfmen" or " OreSi-IlemiFn" indicates the Jiuterip- 
tiaiium Lalinantm tfUtUirwn amjiunimii CuO^ctiu, edited by 
OrelH and (in the supplumtintary third volume) Heiuen, and 
pnbtished at ZUrich, lt:)2«-185U. 

itt itirr. lid!, denotes the DiitUtia de eorrapondtnee l&SSni^/t, 
publlahed by the icote Fraa^tiiiuf at Athens, from 1877 onward, 
of which nine or ten yotnmes have appeared, 
*' Le Bom" m " W'atMinf/ton" CT " Lt Bat-WadtUngUm," TeUra to 
the Vtrya^ arfhi<ilj>r^qiif r» Orife et rn Anie 7i)ineurv, by Phi- 
Itpp* Le Baa and William Ilenry Waddiugton, of which portion* 
h*v» appoarud at intervals since 1S47, 
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by iBsuing the volumes, after a fashion common in Ger- 
many, with a general and a special title, so tbnt they may 
either take their place in continuation or be procured by 
themselves. The special title choaeu is aomewliat ellipti- 
cal in point of grammai' ; but the fuller form would liave 
been cumbrous. 

I have taken the opportunity, in verifying various 
references, to correct several such errors as are apt to 
occur in the frequent use of figures ; have broken up 
some of the lonf^for pamgnipliB, and added considerably to 
the marginf J headings ; and have drawn up on my own 
part an Index, which seemed to rao more necessary oven 
for the present than for the earlier volumes. In prepar- 
ing it I have attempted a mean Letwcou a mevo notice of 
the more salient matters and a full list of names, and 
have sought to meet the wish of a coiTespondent by in- 
dexing the names under the familiar sui-name rather than 
(as in the Index to the earlier volumes) under the gentCe 
name. 

As ragarda the maps which liavc been specially pre- 
pared, as the preface states, for the book bj" the well- 
known Gei-miui cartographer, I'rofessor Kiepert, I have 
deemed it best simply to append them, as they stand 
delineated by him, to the English book. Beyond the 
apparent incongruity of the German titles the reader will 
have little difficulty in using thorn, and will bo glad to be 
in possession of Dr. Kiepert's own work. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 
Oujoovr C01.I.BUB, NonmAer, 1S86. 
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BOOK EIGHTH. 

THE PROVINCES AND PEOPLE FROM CAESAR TO 
DIOCLETIAN. 



" Oo throagh the world and oonvene with every one." 

FiRDUBI 



mTBODUCTIOK 



The history of Rome under tUe Empire preeeDtfl problems 
similar to those encountered in tbe history of tho earlier 
Repablic. 

Such inibnnation as may be directly obtained from 
literaiy tradiUoo is not merely without form and eolovir, 
but in fact for the most part -witliout Bubstance. The list 
of the Roman monarchs is juet about as truatworthj' and 
just about as instructive as that of the consuls of the re- 
public. The great crisea that convulsed the state may be 
discerned in outline; but we are not much better in- 
formed as to the Germanic wars under the emperors 
Augustus and Marcua, than as to the wars with the 
Samnites. The republican store of anecdote ia very 
much more decorous than its counterpart under the 
empire; but tbe tales told of Fabricius and of the 
emperor Gains are almost equally insipid and equally 
mendacioua The internal development of the common- 
wealth is perhaps exhibited in tbe traditional accounts 
more fully for tbe earlier republic than for the imperial 
period ; in the former caa© there is preserved a picture- 
however bedimmed and falsified — of the changes of polit- 
ical order that were brought at least to their ultimate 
inue in the open Fonim of Rome ; in the latter case the 
kmuigeraents are settled in the imperial cabinet, and come 
before the public, aa a rule, merely in unimportant matters 
of focm. We must take into account, moreover, the vast 
HxtensioD of the sphere of rule, and the shifting of tbe 
vital dfiTelopmeut fron» the centre to the circumference. 
Tbtt history of tiie city of Rome vddena out into that of 
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the country of Italy, and the latter into that of the 
Mediterraneiui world ; and of what we are most concerned 
to know, we learn the least. The Boman state of this 
epoch reaemblea a mighty tree, the main stem of which, 
in the course of its decay, is surrounded by vigorous 
o&hoots pushing their way upwards. The Roman senate 
and the Boman nilers soon came to be drawn from any 
other region of the empire just as much as from Italy ; 
the Quirites of this epoch, who have become the nominal 
heirs of the world-subduing legionaries, have nearly the 
same relation to the memories of the olden time as our 
Knights of St. John have to Rhodes and Malta ; and they 
look upoD their heritage as a right capable of being turned 
to profitable account^ — as an endowment provided for the 
benefit of the poor that shrink from work. 

Any one who has recourse to the so-called authorities 
for the history of this period— even the better among 
them — finds difficulty in controlling his indignatioD at the 
telling of what deserved to be suppressed, and at the sup- 
pression of what there was need to t«U, For this epoch 
was also one productive of great conceptions and far- 
reaching action. Seldom has the government of the 
world been conducted for so long a term in an orderly 
sequence ; and the firm rules of administration, which 
Caesar and Augustus traced out for their successors, main- 
tained their ground, on the whole, with remarkable stead- 
fastness notwithstanding aU those changes of d3'nastie8 
and of dynasts, which assume more than due prominence 
in a tradition that looks merely to such things, and 
dwindles ere long into mere biographies of the emperors. 
The sharply-defined sections, which — under the current 
conception, misled by the superficial character of such a 
basis— are constituted by the change of rulers, pertain fiar 
more to the doings of the court than to the history of the 
empire. The cairying out of the Latin-Greek civiliaing 
process in the form of perfecting the constitution of the 
urban community, and the gradual bringing of the bar- 
barian or at any rate alien elements into this circle, wei« 
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toakB, which, from their very nature, required centuries of 
steady activity and calm seLf-development ; and it con- 
stituteB the very grandeur of these centuries that the work 
ODce planned aud initiated found this long period of time, 
and this prevalence of peace by land and sea, to facihtate 
its progress. Old age has not the power to develop new 
thoughts and display ereative activity, nor has the govem- 
tuent of the Bonian empire done so ; hut in its sphere, 
which those who belonged to it were not fttr wrong in re- 
garding us the world, it fostered the peace and prosperity 
of the many nations unit«d under its sway longer and more 
completely than any other leading power baa ever suc- 
ceeded in doing. It ifl m the agricultural towns of Africa, 
in the homes of the vine^dressei-s on the Moselle, in the 
flourishing townships of tlie Lyeian mountains, aud on the 
margin of the Syrian desert tltat the work of the imperial 
period is to be sought and to be found. Even now there 
are various regions of the East, us of the West, as regards 
which the imperial period marks a climax of good govem- 
meot, very modest iu ilHelf, but never withal attained 
before or since ; and, if an angel of the Lord were to 
strike the balance whether the domain ruled by Severua 
Antoninus was governed with the greater intelligence and 
the greater humanity at Umt time or in the present day, 
whether civilisation and national prosperity generally have 
nnce that time advanced or retrograded, it is very doubt- 
ful whether the decision would prove in favour of the 
present. But, if we find that this was the case, we ask of 
our surviving hooka for the most port in vain how it came 
to be so. They no more give an answer to this question 
than the traditional accounts of the earlier republic es- 
pliua the mighty phenomenon of the Rome, which, iu the 
footsteps of Alexander, subdued and civilised the world. 

Tlie one void as little admits of being filled up ns the 
otiier. But it seemed worth our making the attempt for 
OQce to turn away our eyes from the pictures of the rulers 
with their bright or faded, and but too often falaified, 
colours, as well as firom the task of hnking into a semblanco 
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of chronological order frogmentB that do not fit eocb 
other ; and, instead of this, to collect and arrange such 
materialB as tradition luid the monuments furnish for a 
description of the Boman provincial governntent. It 
seemed worth while to collate the accounts accidentally 
preserved by the one or by the other, to note traces of the 
process of growth embedded in its results, and to view 
the general institutions in their reUtion to the individual 
provinces, along with the conditions given for each by the 
nature of the soil and of the inhabitants, so as to work out 
by the imagination — which is the author of all history an 
of all poetiy — if not a complete picture, at any rate a sub- 
stitute for it 

In this attempt I have not sought to go beyond the 
epoch of Diocletian. A summary glance, at the utmost, 
into the new government which was then created may fitly 
form the keystone of this narrative ; to estimate it fully 
would require a separate narration and another frame for 
its setting^ — -an independent historical work, carried out in 
the large spirit and with the comprebenBive glance of 
Gibbon, but with a more accurate understand Lug of 
details. Italy and its islands have been excluded ; for 
the account of these cannot be dissociated from that of 
the general government of the empire. The external 
history, as it is colled, of the imperial period ia dealt with 
as on integral part of the proviucial administration ; what 
we should call imperial wars were not carried on under 
the empire against those outside of its pale, although 
the coufiicts called forth by the rounding oS, or the de- 
fence, of the frontier aometimes assumed such proportions 
as to make them seem wars between two powers similar 
in kind, and the collapse of the Roman rule in the middle 
of the third century, wMch for some decades seemed aa 
though it were to become its definitive end, grew out of 
the unhappy conduct of frontier-defence at several places 
aimultaueoualy. Our narrative opens with the great work 
of pushing forward, and of regulating the frontier towarda 
the uortli, which was partly carried out and partly foiled 
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under Augustas. At other points we bring together the 
events that occurred on each of the three chief arenas for 
frontier-defence — the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrate& 
The remainder of the narrative is arranged according to 
provinces. Charms of detail, pictures of feeling, sketches 
of character, it has none to offer ; it is allowable for the 
artist, but not for the historian, to reproduce the features 
of Arminiua With self-denial this book has been written ; 
and with self-denial let it be read. 
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THE NOBTHERN FRONTIEE OF ITALT. 



Tbx Bomas Itepublic extended ite territory chiefij by 
means of the sea towards the west, south, and 
AuToiik* east: little was done towards exteoding it in 
the direction, in which Italy and the two pen- 
insulas dependent upon it to the west and east are con- 
nected with the great mainland of Europe. The region 
which lay behind Macedonia was not subject to the 
Bomana, nor yet even the northern slope of the Alps ; only 
the inland region behind the south coast of Oaul bad been 
annexed by Cae»ir to the empire. Looking to the position 
occupied by the empire in general, this state of things 
could not be allowed to continue ; the fact that the inert 
and tmstable rule of the aristocracy had been superseded 
Bonld not but tell with preeminent efifect in this sphere of 
MtioQ. Caesar had not charged the heirs of hia dictatorial 
power with the extension of Roman territory on the north 
slope of the Alps and on the right bank of the Rhine so 
directly as with the conquest of Britain ; but in reality such 
an enlargement of the bounds suggested itself far more 
naturally, and was more necessary, than the subduing of 
the transmarine Celts, and we can readily understand why 
Augustas took in hand the former and omitted the latter. 
The taak was divideil into three great sections— the oper- 1 
•ttODS on the northern frontier of the Qraeco-MacedoDianJ 
peninmda, in the region of the middle and lower Danube, * 
in Clyricum ; Uioee on the northern frontier of Italy itself, \ 
in tlifi region of the upper Danube, in Raotiaand Noricum ;' 
hallj, those on the right bank of the Rhine, iu dermany. 
Thoitglt oonducted for the most part independently, the 
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military political measurea in these regions had yet an in- 
ward ronuection ; and, aa fliey all had their orifnii from 
the free initiative of the Roman gt>vernn»ent, they can 
only be understood in their buccobs or in their partial faO- 
ure, when they are looked at from a military and political 
point of view aa a whole. We shall, therefore, in our ac- 
count of them, follow the connection of place rather than 
the order of time ; the structure, of which they are but 
parts, ia better viewed in its internal compactness than ac- 
cording to the BuccesBion of the several buildings compos- 
ing iL 

The prelude to this great aggregate of action was formed 
by the measures which Caesar the 7ounger, so 
soon as he had his hands free in Italy and 
Spain, undertook on the upper coasta of the 
Adriatic and in the inland region adjacent to them. In 
(he hundred and fifty years that had elapsed since the 
founding of Aquileia, the Boman merchant had doubtless 
from that centre possessed himself more and more of the 
traffic ; yet the state, directly as Bucb, had made little 
progress. Considerable trading settlements had been 
formed at the chief ports of the Dalmatian coast, and also, 
on the road leading from Aquileia into the valley of the 
Save, at Nauportua (Upper Laybach) ; Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
Istria, and Camiola were deemed Roman territoiy, and the 
region along the coast at least was actually subject ; but 
the founding of towns in a legal sense still remained to be 
done, quite as much as the subduing of the inhospitable 
interior. 

Here, however, another element had to be taken into 
account In the war between Caesar and Pompeius the 
native Dalmatians had as decidedly token port for the tat- 
ter aa the Boman settlers there had taken the side of Cae- 
Bor ; even after the defeat of Pompeius at Pbarsalus, and 
after the Pompeian fleet had been driven from the Ulyrian 
waters (iv. 519), the natives continued their resistance 
with energy and success. The brave and able Publius 
VatiniUB, who bad formerly token a very effective part in 
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I these conflicts, was seut nitb n strong anny to Dlyricum, 
nppttrent.ly in the year before Caesar's death, anil that 
merely as the vauguiird of the main army, with which the 
Dictator himself intendeJ to follow in order to overthrow 
the Daciaos, who just then were putting forth their rising 
power (iv, 352), and to regulate the state of affaira in the 
whole domain of the Danube. The execution of this plaa 
was precluded by the daggera of the asaasaina. It was 
fortunate that the Docians did cot on their part penetrate 
into Macedonia ; Yatinius himself fought agaiust the Dal- 
matiBiis unsuccessfully, aud sustained severe losses. There- 
after, when the republicans took up arms in the Ekat, the 
Blyrian army joined that of Brutua, and for a considerable 
■time the Dalmatians remained free from attack. After the 
overtluxiw of the republicans, Autonius, to whom, in the 
partition of the empire, Macedonia had folleu, caused tlio 
insubordinate Dardani in the north-west and the Parthini 
on the coast (eastward from Durazzo) to ho 
put to rout in the year 715, when the celebrat- 
(m1 orator Gaiua Asinius Pollio gained triumphal honours. 
In niyricum, which was under Caesar, nothing could be 
done so lony aa the latter had to direct his whole power to 
the Sieiliaj) war against Sestus Pompeius ; but after its 
BULX'essful termination Caeaar personally threw himself 
with vigour into this task. Tlie small tribes from Doclea 
(Ccmagora), as far a.i the lapydea (near Fiume), were in 
the first campaign (719) either brought Lack to 
subjection or now for the first time subdued. 
It was not a great war with pitched battles of note, but the 
mountain-conflicts with the brave and desperate tribes, and 
I capture of the strongholds furnished in part with 
tvuKa appliances of war, formed no ca.sy tiisk ; iu none of 
his wars did Caeaar display to an equal extent his own en- 
Ltrgy and personal valour. Aftrr the toUsome subjugation 
the territory of the lapydes, lio marched in the very 
same year along the valley of the Kulpa to the point where 
it joins the Save ; the strong place Siacia (Sziszek) situated 
at that point, the chief plufc of arms of the Pannoniana, 
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against which the Romans had never hitherto advaDced 
with succeaa, was now occupied and destined as a basiB 
for the war against the Daciana, which Caesar purpoee<l 
next to undertake. In the two following years 
(720, 721), the Dalmatians, who had for a num- 
ber of jeara been in arms against the Romans, were forced 
to submit after the fall of their fortress Promona (Promina, 
near Demls, above Sebenico), Still more important than 
these military successes waa the work of peace, which was 
carried on about the same time, and which they were in- 
tended to secure. It was doubtless in these years that the 
posts along the tstriau and Dalmatian coast, so for as they 
lay within the field of Caesar's rule, Tergeste (Trieste), 
Pola, lader (Zara), Salonae (near Spalato), Narona (at the 
mouth of the Narenta), as well as Em on a (Laybach), 
beyond the Alps, on the route from Aquileia over the 
Julian Alps to the Save, obtained, through the second 
Julian law, some of them town-walls, all of them ton-u- 
righta. The places themselves had probably all been al- 
ready long in existence as Roman villages ; but it was at any 
rate of essential importance that they were now inserted on 
a footing of equal privilege among the Italian nmnicipia. 
The Docian war was intended to follow ; but the civil 
war stepped in before it a second time. It 
>(iTt!^OM3iui sonunoned the ruler not tolllyricum, but to 
the East, and the heaviugs of the great de- 
cisive struggle between Caesar and Antonius reached 
even to the distant region of the Danube. The peo- 
ple of the Dacians, united and purified by king Bure- 
bista (Boerebistas, iv. 353), now under king Cotiso, found 
itself courted by the two antagonists— Caesar was even 
accused of having sought the king's daughter in marriage, 
and having offered to him in turn the hand of his five- 
year-old daughter Julia. It ia easy to understand how the 
Dacian should, in view of the invasion planned by the 
fother and ushered in by the son with the fortification of 
Sisoia, have attached himself ti> the side of Autuuiuu ; and 
had he done what people in Rome fssred — bad he, whilo 
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OMiar was fighting in the East, penetrated from the north 
into defenceless Italy ; or had Antonius, in &(»oordflnoe with 
the proposal of the Daciaua, sought the dectBion of the 
Btniggle not in Epirus but in Macedonia, and drawn 
thither the Dacian bands to help him, the fortunes of the 
war might perhaps have ended otherwise. But neither 
the one nor the other took place ; moreover, at that very 
time the Dacian state, created by the vigorous hand of 
Barebista, again went to pieces ; internal troubles, per- 
b^M also the attacks from the north by the Germanic 
BoBtamae and by the Barmatian tribes that subsequently 
flonroned Dacia on all aides, prevented the Dacians from 
interfering in the Roman civil war, in the decision of 
which their future also was at stake. 

Immediately after that war was decided, Caesar set 
himself to regulate the state of things on the lower 
Danube. But, partly because the Dacians themselves were 
no longer so much to be dreaded as formerly, partly be- 
cause Caesar now ruled no longer merely over Illyricum, 
but over the whole Graeco-Macedonian peninsula, the 
latter became the primary bEwis of the Boman operationB. 
Let us picture to ourselves the peoples, and the relations 
of the ruling powers, which Augustus found there. 

Macedonia Imd been for centuries a Boman province. 
As such, it did not reach beyond Stobi to the 
north and the Rhodopo mountains to the 
east ; but the range of Rome's power stretched 
far beyond the frontier proper of the country, although 
Tuying in compass and not fixed in point of form. Ap- 
proximately the Bomana seem to have been the leading 
power at that time as far as the Haemus (Balkan), while 
the region beyond the Balkan as far as the Danube bad 
been poaasbly trodden by Roman troops, but was by no 
dependent on Borne. ' Beyond the Bhodope moun- 
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' Dio 11. 23, ezproBsl/ snys this u to the year 725 : ri^t »n aw 
T«ifT' inahvrii.f. m long as the Butartiu attaoked on\j 
tb<t Tribtilll— iiekr Oesoiu in Lower Mcwsia, knd the 
ai lu Upper Mueainl, auMr .i^(<ri itfirfiui rpht rofii 'PtifLolatii i)r* 
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tains the Thracian dynasts, who were neighbours to Mace- 
donia, espeoiaDy those of the Odrysians (ii. 344), to whom 
the greatest portion of the south coast and a part of the 
coast of the Block Sea were subject, had been brought bj 
the expedition of LucuUus {iv. 55) under the Roman pro- 
tectorate ; while the inhabitants of the more inland terri- 
tories, especially the Bessi on the upper Maritza, were per- 
haps called subjects, but were not so, and their incursions 
into the settled territory as well as retaliatory expeditions 
into theirs were of constant occurrence Thus, about the 
year 604, Augustus' own father, Gaius Octn- 
vius, and in the year 71 1, during the prepar- 
ations for the war against the triumvirs, 
Marcus Brutus had fought against them, Another Thra- 
cian tribe, the Dentheletae (in the district of Sofia), had, 
even in Cicero's time, on an incursion into Macedonia, 
threatened to besiege its capital Thesaalonica. With 
the Dardani, the western neighbours of the Thracian s, 
a branch of the Dlyrian family, who inhabited southern 
Servia and the district of Prisrend, Curio, the predecessor 
in office of Lucullua, had fought successfully ; and ten 
years lat«r Cicero's colleague in the consulate, Gaius An- 
tonius, uusuccessfully in the year 692. Be- 
low the Dardanian territory, again, there were 
settled close to the Danube Thracian tribes, the once pow- 
erful but now reduced TribaOi in the valley of the Oescua 
{in the region of Plewna), and fai-tber on, along both banks 
of the Danube to its mouth, Dacians, or, as on the right 
bank of the river they were usually called by the old 
national name which was retained also by their Aaiatio 
kinsmen, Mysians or Moesians, probably in Burebista's 
time a part of his kingdom, now once more spht up into 
different principalities. But the mo.st powerful people be- 
tween the Balkan (md the Danube at that time were the 
Bastaruae. We have already on several oooasions met 

/ir«J tt ^i¥ T« fiXfar bttpifhiv&r (ml iM* ©f^ftx tV &n9tK-ifT6» t»9W»ritr 

uiratf olva» Kortl^-au.iii/ x. r. K TU« *lU«a iu UoMia, ot whom Dto, 
xxxviii. lU Bpeikkii, nr« llie uuwt tkiwna, 
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with this brave and numerous race, the eastmost branch 
of the great Germamc familj (ii. 343). Settled, strictly 
speaking, behind the Tranadanubian Dacians bejond the 
ffloan tains which Gapamte Transylvania from Moldavia, at 
the mouths of the Danube and in the wide region from 
these to the Dniester, they were themselves outside of the 
Roman sphere ; but from their ranks especially had both 
king PhU.ip of Macedonia and king Mithridates of Pontus 
formed their ai-mies, and in this way the Romana bad often 
already fought with them. Now they had crossed the 
Danube in great masses, and established themselves north 
of the Haemus ^ in so far oa tho Dacian war, as planned 
by GoeBor the father and then by the son, had doubtless 
for its object to gain the right bank of the lower Danube, 
it was not less directed against them than against the 
Dndfui MoesiauB on the right bank. The Greek coast 
towns in the barbarian land, Odessus (near Yamaj, To mis, 
Istropolis, hard pressed by these movements of the nations 
Bai:giitg around them, were here as everywhere from the 
outset clients of the Romans. 

At the time of Caesar's dictatoi'mhip, when Burebista 
was at the height of his |>owGr, the Dacians had executed 
that fearful devastating mid along the coast as far down 
as ApoUonio, the traces of which were not yet obliterated 
after a century and a halL It may probably have been this 
invasion that at first induced Caesar the elder to undertake 
the Dacion war ; and after that the son now ruled also over 
JT " ■he could not but feel himself under obligation 
t< ' - here at once and with energy. The defeat which 

Cioero'a colleague, Antonius, hod sustained near Istropoliu 
at tlie bands of the Bastamae nmy be taken as a proof that 
Uteso Greeks needed once more the aid of the Ik^mans, 
In fact SOOD after the battle of Actiiuu (725) Marcus 
Ldcinius Crossus, the grandson of him who 
had fallen at Carrhae, was sent by Caesar to 
Macedonia as governor, and charged now to 
carry out the campaign that had twice been 
hindered. The Bostarnae, who just then had invaded 
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Thraee, sabmitted without reeistonce, when OrassuB bad 
them summoned to leave the Boman territory ; but their 
retreat was not sufficient for the Boman. He, on bis part, 
crossed the Haemua,' at the confluence of the Cibrus 
(Tzibritza) with the Danube, defeated the enemy, whose 
king, Deldo, waa left on the field of battle ; and, with the 
help of a Dacian prince ndhenng to the Bomans, took 
priBonerB all tJiat had escaped from the battle and sought 
shelter in a neighbouriDg stronghold. Without offering 
further resistance the whole Moesian territory submitted 
to the conqueror of the Bostamae. These returned next 
year to avenge the defeat which they had suffered; but 
they once more succumbed, and, with them, such of the 
Moeaian tribes as had again taken up arms. Thus these 
enemies were once for all expelled from the right bank 
of the Danube, and the latter was^ entirely subjected to the 
Boman rule. At the suue time the Thracians not hitherto 
subject were chastised, the national shrine of Dionyaoa 
was taken from the Besat, and the administration of it 
was entrusted to the princes of the Odrysians, who gener- 
ally from that time, under the protection of the Roman 
snpreme power, exercised, or were assumed to exercise, 
supremacy over the Thracian tribes south of the Haemus. 
The Greek towns, moreover, on the coast of the Black 
Sea were placed under its protection, and the rest of the 
conquered territory was assigned to various vassal-princes, 
on whom devolved accordingly, in the first instance, the 
protection of the frontier of the empire ; ' Bome had no 

' When Dio etjg (li. 23): rhf 2tytTtKiiii maX.miiiy^i' »f>«riw«iiJir«Ti« 
irai ti r^r MiKrt'Sa iriBaXf, the town spolceii nr, doabtleai, can an\y 
be Serdica, the modem SoSa, on the upjier Oescus, the key to the 
Moeiiui ooiuitry. 

^ After the campnigii of Crauiu the Mnquered land wat probably 
organised in lucb a vaj that the oowt went to the Thracian em- 
pire, u Zippel haa shown [Rdm. tUj/rieurn, p. 243), and the weetpm 
portion was, jnM Uke Thrace, amlKned in fief to (lie native princea, 
in place of one of whom must hare come the pmrftetu* rimMivm 
MoMlattt Tribaaiag{C. I. L- v. \fm\ who waa itill acting uudor 
Tib«rlac Th« osnal aesnmption that Moesia was at Grat oootbioed 
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legionn of her own left for these distant regions. Macedonia 
thereby beoame an inland proTiiice, which had no further 
need of military administratioD. The goal, which had been 
contemplated in those plans of Dacion warfare, was attained. 
Certainly this goal was merely a proviirional one. But 
before Augustus took in hand the definitive regulation of 
tiie northern frontier he applied himself to reorganise 
the provinces already belonging to the empire ; more than 
ten years elapsed over the arrangement of things in 
Spain, Gaul, Aaia, and Byria. How, when what was need- 
ful in these quarters waa done, he set to work on his com- 
prehensive task, we have now to tell. 



n. 



with lU/ricam, rests only oa tlie circamsUnoe tliat in the enume. 
ntion of the prorinoea ftpi>ortioned In the jev 727 
between emperor Bud senate in Dio, liil. 12 it in sot 
nmmed, uid to was contained in "Dalmatia." But this ennmer*- 
tion do«a not extend at all to the TOBsalstates and the pfooitratorial 
proTinces, and go far kU ia la due keeping with tliat aesumption. 
On the other band, weighty arguments tell against the usual con- 
Mptlon. Had Moeaia been origiiialljr a part of the province of HIj- 
riouin, it would have retained this name ; for on the dtvision of a 
province the name was usually retained, and auiy a defining epithet 
added. But the appellation lUjricum, which Dio doubtless repro- 
dncea l.e., was alirsfs in this conneotJon restricted to the upper 
(Dalmatia) and the lower (PHnnonis). Moreover, if Moesia was a 
pari of illjricum, there was no room left for that Prefect of Moosla 
and Triballia, or in other words for his krngly predecessor. Lastly, 
It is far from probable that in 737 a command of auch 
extent and importance should have been entrusted 
to a dngle senatorial governor. On the other hand, everything ad- 
mits of easy explanation, if small olieut-states arose in Moesia aft«r 
the war of Ctmsub ; these were as euoh from the outset under tht 
emparor, and, as the senate did not take part In their successiT* 
annexation and oouTenion into a governorship, this night easily be 
unnoticed in tbtf Ann ale. It was completed in or be- 
fore the year 743, seeing that the governor, L. Cal- 
pnmiltf tHso then waging war against the Tbracjans, to whom Dio 
(Uv. 34) erroneously assigns the provinoe of Pamphylia, can only 
have had as his province Pannonta or Moesia, and, as at that time 
Tiberius was acting as legate in Puinonia, there is left for him 
only Moesia. In 6 AD. there oertaialy appears an imperial gov- 
•ruor o( HoMis. 
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Italy, which bore sway over three oontinents, wm BtiU, 
as we have said, by no meonB absohit^ly 
rfth^^" master in her own house. The Alps, whit^h 
sheltered her on the north, were in all their 
extent, from one end to tlie other, filled with small and but 
little civiJiBed tribes of Dlyrian, Raetian, or Celtic nation- 
ality, whose territories in part bordered closely on those 
of the great towns of the Transpadana — that of the 
Trumpilini (Val Trorapia) on the town of Brixia ; that of 
the Camnnni (Val Camonica alwve the Lago dlseo) on 
the town of Bergomum ; that of the Salassi (Yal d'Aosta) 
on EporedJa (Ivrea) — and whose neighbourhood waa 
by no means wont k) be peaceful. Off«n enough con- 
quered and proclaimed at the Capitol as vanquished, these 
tribes, in spite of the laurels of the men of note that 
triumphed over them, were constantly plundering the 
farmers and the merchnuts of Upper Italy. The mischief 
was not to be checked in earnest until the government re- 
solved to cross the Alpine chain and bring its northom 
slope also under their power ; for beyond doubt numbers 
of these depredators were constantly streaming over the 
mountains to pillage the rich adjoining country. In the 
direction of Gaul also similar work had to be done ; the 
tribes in the upper valley of the Rhone (Valais and Vaud) 
had indeed been subdued by Caesar, but are also named 
among those that gave trouble to the generals of his 
son. On the other side, the peaceful border districts of 
Gaul complained of the constant incursions of the BaetL 
The numerous expeditions arranged by Augustus on ac- 
count of these evils do not admit, or require, historical 
recital ; they are not recorded in the triumphal Fasti and 
do not fall under that head, but they gave to Italy for tlio 
first time settled life in the north. We may 
mention the subjugation of the already named 
Camunm in 738 by the governor of Dlyria, and that of 
certain Ligurian tribes in the region of Nice 
in 740, because they show bow, even about 
the middle of the Augustan age, these insubordinate tribes 
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preesed directly upon Italy. If the emiMror subsequently, 
in the collective report on bis imperial adniinisbrntion, de- 
dared that Yiolence had not been wrongfully employed by 
liiui against any of these small tribes, this must be under- 
stood to the effect that cesaions of territory and change of 
abode were demanded of them, and they resisted the de- 
mand ; only the petty cantonal union formed under king 
Cottius of SeguKio (Susa) submitted without a struggle to 
the new nrrangement 
The sou them dopes and the valleys of the Alps formed 
the arena of these conflicts. The estabhah- 
5m nSo"""' ment of the Bomana on the north slope of 
the mountains and in the adjoining country 
to the northward followed in 739. The two atep-sona of 
Augustus reckoned as belonging to the impe- 
rial house, Tiberius the subsequent emper- 
or, and his brother Drusus, were thereby introduced into 
the career of generalship for which they were destined ; 
irerj- secure and very grateful were the laurels put before 
in prospect Druaua penetrated from Italy up the 
y of the Adige into the Raetian mountains, and 
aehiered here a first victory ; for the farther advance 
his brother, then governor of Qaul, lent him a helping 
hand from Helv^eiia ; on the lake of Constance itself the 
Roman triremes defeated the Iroats of the Vindelici ; on 
the emperor's day, the 1st August 739, in the vicinity of 
the sources of the Danube, was fought the 
last battle, whereby Kaetia and the land of 
the Vindelici — that is, the Tyrol, East Switzerland, and 
Bavaria — became thenceforth constituent parU of the 
Boman empire. The emperor Augustus had gone in 
pnsoQ to Gaul to superintend the war and the organisa- 
tion of the new province. At the point where the Alps 
that on the Gulf of Oenoa, on the height above Monaco, 
• monument commanding a wide prospect of the l^rrhene 
Sea, and not even yet wholly efTaced, was erected some 
TMia later by grateful Italy to the emperor Augustus, 
hcqiiMW under his goveroment all the Alpine tribes from 
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the Upper to the Lower sea — the inscription enumeratefl | 
forty-Btx of them — had been brought under the power 
of the Boman people. It was no more than the simple ' 
truth ; and this war was what war ought to be — the 
^ardian and the guarantee of peace. 

A task more difficult doubtless than that of the war 
proper whs the organisation of the new terci- 
toiy ; the more especially as considerations of 
internal policy exerted to some extent a very 
disturbing influence on it Since, as things stood, the 
preponderance of military power might not be located in 
Itiily, the government had to take care that the great mili- 
tary commands were removed as far as possible from its 
immediate vicinity; indeed one of the motives that 
conduced to the occupation of Raetia itself was the desire^ 
to remove the command, which probably up to this time ' 
could not have been dispensed with in Upper Italy itself, 
definitively away from that region, as was thereupon actu- 
ally done. It might most naturally have been expect«d 
that there would be created on the north slope of the 
Alps a great centre for the military posts indispensable 
in the newly acquired territory ; but a course the very 
opposite of this was followed. Between Italy on the one 
hand, and the great commands on the Rhine and Danube 
on tlie other, there was drawn a girdle of small govenior- 
ships, which were not merely all filled up by the emperor, 
but were also filled up throughout with men not belonging] 
to the senate. Italy and the province of southern Gaul] 
were separated by the three small mihtary districts of thai 
Maritune Alps ( department of the Maritime Alps and the 
province of Cuneo ), the Cottian Alps with Segusio : 
( SuBJi ) 08 its chief town, and probably the Graian Alps ' 
{ East Hnvoy ). Among these the second, administered by 
the already named cantonal prince, Cottius, and his de- 
BoeDdants for a time under the form of dieutship,' was > 



' Th» otBnik) tllle of Cottlu wm not king, like that of hi< fatliar i 
Donnum, bat " president of the caatonal unhm ipn^f*ctnt eitita-X 
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most impoitance, but tliej all possessed a certsiii miliUu'y 
power, and were primarily destined to maintain publin 
nfety ID the territory concemeiil, and above idl on tlio 
ituportatit imperial highwajs traTeraing it. The upper 
falley of the Rhone again — that is, the Valaia. and the 
newly conquered Baetia — were placed under a conumuider 
of higher standing not in rank, but doubtless in power ; u 
eotpo, relatively speaking, considerable was here for the time 
being indiapeosably requisite. In order, however, to pro- 
vide for its being diminished as far as possible, Raetia was 
in grant measure depopulated by the removal of its inhab- 
itanta. The circuit was closed by the similar ly organised 
pronnce of Noricum, embracing the largest part of what 
is DOW Oerman Austria. Ihis wide and fertile region had 
mbmitted without substantial resistance to the Romau 
role, probably in the form of a dependent principality 
emOTging in the first instance, but of ite prince ere long 
giving place to the imperial procurator, from whom, for 
that matter, he did not essentially differ. Some, at all 
events, of the Rhenish and Dnnubian legions had their 
fixed quarters in the immediate neighbourhood, on tlie one 
hand of the Baetian frontier at Vindoniaaa, on the other 
of tlie Norican frontier at Poetovio, obviously to keep in 
check the adjoining province ; but in that intermediate 
region as little were there armies of the first rank with 
legions under senatorial generals, as there were senatorial 
govern ors. The distrust towards the corporation govern- 
ing tha state alongside of the emperor finds very forcible 
apneaaa in this arrangement 

Next to the protection of the peace of Italy the chief 
aim of this organisation was to secure its communications 
with the north, which were of not less urgent importance 



kam ), M lie ii luttied od the atUl st&nding urch of Susa erected lij 
bioi ia liouour at Augustus in the year 74S-(!. But 
lh« positioa was bejroQd doultt buld for life, aud, 

Wtikitt merratioD of Uie (uperior'» right to confirm it. atjKi lieri;di- 

tvy ; m* f&r Iherafom the uuiou was cat\xm\y a priaaipalit^r, as it ii 
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for traffic tliaa in a military point of view. With speciAl 

energy Augustus took up tliis task; aud be 
uDjet Id uis doubtleBs deserved that hia Dame should stdll 
*"' Ut© at the present day in thoae of Aoeta and 

Augsburg, perhaps also in that of the Julian AlpB. The 
old ooast-road, which Augustus pai'tly reuewed, partly 
construe led, from the Ligurntn coast through Gaul and 
Spain to the Atlantic Ocean, can only have served purposes 
of traffic. The road also over the Cottian Alps, already 
opened up by Pompeius (iv. 41), was finished under Au- 
gustus by the already mentioned prince of Susa, aud 
named after him ; in like manner a trading route, it con- 
uects Italy, by way of Turin aud Susa, with the commer- 
cial capital of south Gaul, Ar elate. But the military line 
proper — the direct connection between Italy and the 
camps on the Rhine — led through the valley of the Dora 
Baltea from Italy portly to Lyons the capital of Gaul, 
partly to the Rhine. While the republic had confined it- 
self to bringing into its power the entrance of that valley 
by founding Eporedia (Ivrea), Augustus possessed himself 
of it entirely by not merely subjugating its inhabitants 
— the stiU restless Salossi, with whom he had already 
fought during the Dalmatian war — but extirpating them 
outright ; 3(>,000 of them, including 8,000 fighting men, 
were sold under the hammer into slavery in the market- 
place of Eporedia, and the purchasers were bound not 
to grant freedom to any of them within twenty years. 
The camp itself, from which his general Varro Murena 

hod achieved their final defeat in 729, became 

mm 

the forti'eBB, which, occupied by 3,000 aettlera 
taken from the imperial guard, was to secure the com- 
munications — the town Augusta Practoria, the modem 
Aoeta, whose walls and gates then erected are stiU stand- 
ing. It commanded subsequently two Alpine routes, as 
well that which led over the Graian Alps, or Little St. 
Bernard, along the upper Isere and the Rhone to Lyons, 
as that which ran over the Poeuine Alps, the Great St. 
Bernard, to the valley of the Rhone and to the Lake of 
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Goneva, and thence into the voUe^s of the Aor and the 
Bhine. But it was for the first of these roads that the 
tows was designed, os it originally hod only gates lomling 
ttat and west ; nor could this be otherwise, for the for- 
tress was built ten j'ears before the occupation of Baetia ; 
in thoa« yeois, moreover, the later organisation of the 
canips on the Rhine was not yet iu existence, and the di- 
rect connection between the capitals of Italy and Gaul was 
altogether of the foremost importance. In the direction 
of the Danube we have already mentioned the laying out 
of Eiuona on the upper Save, on the old trade-road from 
Aquileia over the Julian Alps into the Pannonian terri- 
toty. Ihis road was at the same time the chief ai'tery 
for the military communication of Italy with the region 
of the Danube. Lastly, with the conquest of Raetia was 
connected the opening of the route \n hich led from the 
laist Italian town 'IVidentum (Trent), up the Adige valley 
to the newly estabhshed Augusta in the land of the Vin- 
dehci, the modem Augsburg, and onward to the upper 
kuube. Subsequently, when the son of the general who 
first opened up this region came to reign, this rood 
received the name of the Claudion lughway.' It fur- 
shed the means of connection, indispensable from a mil- 
itary point of view, between Raetia and Italy ; but in con~ 
sequence of the comparatively small importance of the 



' W« know tbU road only in the sliapo whicli the emperor Clati- 
dlui, Ibe ton of tbe constructor, gave to it ; originallj, of course, it 
cuiDOt bare been called mi Oaw</w, bat only eia A^u^tiuia, and we 
can liardljr ragtkrd Mite terminus in Italy Altinum, in the nuighbour- 
bood of the modern Venice, since, under Augustas, all the inipi?rial 
l^adii itiU led to Romu. That tbe road ran through Iho upper 
kdi^ Tkllej is ghowti by the milestone found at Meran {('. 1, L. v, 
8): that it led to the Dauub«, is attested ; the connection of the 
of this road vrith tbu founding of AagDBta Viudelicum, 
bongb thla was at flrrt only a market-Tillage (/oritm). *s more than 
obabU tC. /. L. iii. p. 711) ; In what way Angabni^ *"■! thi> Dnn- 
Ibe were resohed from Moran we du not know, f^ubeequently the 
I nMtiflvd, so as lo tfave tl>t< Adjgti at Bautien, and to lead 
Dji tint BiiacU valley uTOr the liiuuuer to Autjaburg. 
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Baatian army, and doubtless also in oonsequeuce o( tlie 
more difficult communication, it never had the same im> 
portauce as the route of Aosta. 

The Alpine passes and the north elope of the Alps were 
thus in secure poaaession of the Ikiman& Bejond the 
Alps there stretched to the east of the Rhine the land of 
the Germans ; to the south of the Danube that of the 
FannonianB and the Moestans, Here, too, soon after the 
occupation of Raetia, the offeDsive was taken, and nearly 
contemporaneously iu both directiooB. Let us look first 
at what occun'ed on the Danube. 

The Danubian region, to all appearance up to 727 ad- 
ministered along with Upper Italy, became 
then, on the reorganisation of the empire, an 
independent administrative district, Elyricum, 
under a governor of its own. It consisted of Dalmatia, 
with the country behind it, as far as the Drin — while the 
coast farther to the south had for long belonged to the 
pravince of Macedonia — -and of the Roman possessiona in 
the load of the Pannonians on the Save. The region be- 
tween the Haemu9 and the Danube as far as the Black Sea, 
which CrasBUB had ahortly before brought into dependenoe 
on the empire, aa well as Noricum and Raetia, stood in a 
relation of clientship to Rome, and so did not belong aa 
such to this province, but withal were primarily dependent 
on the governor of Ulyricum. Thrace, north of the Hae- 
mus, still by no means pacified, fell, &om a military point 
of view, to the same diatrici It was a continued effect of 
the original organisation, and one which subsisted down 
to a late period, that the whole region of the Danube from 
Raetia to Moesia was comprehended as a customs-district 
under the name lUyricum in the wider sense. Legions 
were stationed only in Illyricum proper, in the other dia- 
triots there were probably no imperial troops at all, or at 
the utmost small detachments ; the chief command was 
held by the proconsul of the new province coming from 
the senate ; while the soldiers and officers were, aa a mat- 
ter of course, imperial. It attests the serious cb&racter of 
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the offensiTe beginning after the conqueet ol Baetia, that 
in the first inatance the oo-ruler Agrippa took over the 
couiniand in the region of the Danube, to whom the pro- 
consul of nijricum had to become de iure subordinate ; 
and then, when Agrippa's sudden death in the 
spring of 742 broke down tJiia oombinatioD, 
myricum in the following year passed into imperial ad- 
QuniBtntioD, and the imperial generals obtained the chief 
oonUDanda in it. Soon three military centres were here 
formed, which thereupon brought about the administra- 
tire divisiou of the Danubian region into three parts. The 
Biuall principalities in the territory conquered by Craasus 
gave place to the prorince of Muesia, the governor of whiob 
henoeforth, in what is now Servia and Bulgaria, guarded 
the frontier against the Dacians and Bastamae. In what 
had hitherto been the province of Illj'ricuni, a part of the 
le^kmaries was posted on the Kerka and the Cettina, to 
keep in check the still troublesome Dalmatians. The chief 
force was stationed in Pannonia, on what was then the 
boundary of the empire, the Save. This distribution of 
ih« legions and organisation of the provinces cannot be 
fixed with chronological precision ; probably the serious 
mn which were waged simultaneously against the Pan- 
iH^lBpn and the Thracians, of which we have immediately 
to BpMk, led in the first instance to the institution of tJie 
gOTeraorsbip of Moesia, and it was not till some time later 
tliAt the D^matian legions and those on the Save obtained 
eoauBAnden-ia- chief of their own, 

Aa the expeditions against the Fannonians and the Ger- 
mans were, as it were, a repetition of the 
Baeti&n campaign on a more extended scale, 
80 the leaders, who were put at their head 
with the title of imperial legates, were the same — once 
more the two princes of the imperial house, Tiberius, who, 
in the pUc« of Agrippa, took up the command in IDyri- 
oum, and Drusus, who went to the Rhine, both now no 
longer inexperienced youths, but men iu the prime of their 
Jtan, uid well fitted to t&ke in hand severe work. 
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Immedtaie pretexts for the waging of war id tlie region 
of the Danube were not wanting. Marauders from Pau- 
uoma, and even from the peaceful Noricum, carried pillage 
in the year 738 aa far as Istria. Two jeors 
thereafter the IlljTinn provincials took up anus 
' Hgaiuat their moaters, and, although they returued to obe- 
dience without offering opposition when Agrippa took over 
the command in the autumn of 741, yet imme- 
diately after hia death the disturbances are 
alleged to have begun afreah. We cannot say how far 
these Boman accounts correapond to the truth ; certainly 
the pttshing forward of the Roman frontier, required by 
the general political situation, formed the real motive and 
aim of the war. Aa to the three cunipnigna of 
Tiberius in Pannouia from 742 to 744 we are 
▼eiy imperfectly informed. Their result was stated by 
the government as the establishment of the Danube as the 
boundary for the province of lUyricum. Tiiat this river 
was thenceforth looked upon in its whole course ati the 
boundary of Roman territory, is doubtless correct ; but a 
subjugation in the proper sense, or even an occupation, of 
the whole of this wide domain by no means took pkce at 
that time. The chief reaiatance to Tiberius was offered by 
the tribes already at an earlier date declaimed Boman, es- 
pecially by the DalmatianB ; among those first eftjeotively 
subdued at that time, the moat noted was that of the Fan- 
nouian Breuci on the lower Save. The Boman armies, 
during these campaigns, hardly ever crossed the Drave, 
and did not in any case transfer their standing camp to 
the Danube. The region between the Save and Drave 
waa at all events occupied, and the headquarters of the 
Elyrian northern army were transferred from Siscia on the 
Save to Poetovio (Fettau) on the middle Danube, while 
in the Norican region recently occupied the Roman garri- 
sons reached aa far aa the Danube at Carnuntum (Petronell, 
near Vienna), at that time the last Norican town towards 
the east. The wide and vast region between the Drave 
and the Danube, which now forma western Hungary, was 
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to aU ftpearanoe at that time not even militarily occupied. 
This was id keeping with the whole plan of the oSenBive 
operations that were begun ; the object sought was to be 
iu touch with the Gallic army, and lor the new imperial 
frontier in the north-east the natural baae was not Buda, 
but Vienna. 

Complementai7 iu Bome meamire to this Pannonion ex- 
pedition of Tiberius wae that which was simul- 
taneously undertaken against the Thraciaus by 
Lucius Piso, perhaps the first governor that 
Moeaia had of its own. The two great neighbouring na- 
tlona, the Blyrians and the Thracians, of whom we shall 
treat more fully in a subsequent chapter, stood alike at 
that time in need of subjugation. The tribes of uilaud 
Thrace showed themselves stLU more obstinate than the 
Dlyrians, and far from subordinate to the kings set over 
them by Bome ; in 738 a Roman army had to 
advance thither and come to the help of the 
prinoes against the Bessi. If we had mors exact oc- 
eounta of the conflicts waged in the one quarter aa in the 
other in the years 741 to 743, the contem- 
porary action of the Thracians and Dlyrians 
would perhaps appear as concerted. Certain it is that 
the suiaa of the Thracian tribes south of the Haemus and 
presumably also those settled in Moeaia took part in this 
national war, and that the resistance of the Thracians was 
not less obstinate than that of the Dlj-rians. It was for 
them at ihe same time a religious war ; the bhrine of 
DionyROi,' taken from the Bessi and assigned to the Odrj*- 
Biaa princes well disposed to Rome, was not forgotten ; a 

I The loc»lity "iu whiolt the BoMi honour Uie gcxl Dionyaos," 
ami wUioh Croesas tuok from thiim and gavti to tha Odrysians (DSo, 
IL 85}, ia certniiil; ttu< sumo Lihgri patru I'tcwi, iu wUtch Alexander 
MottScwd, »nd tirn fathor of Augnstna, mm per iwrrtlit Tliriifliut et- 
muuiii tlurrrti, aakisd the oracle respecting hisson (Hueloiiiua, Auf/. 
Ml, and which Jlorodotua already mentioaiiiiS. 1 1 1 ; compnra Eurlp- 
Mm, Ifff 1267) as an orarulai' ehrine placed atider tlit» proU'ctioii 
of the Beasi. Cortainlj il h 1o bo euughl tiortUwardu at Ithudupe ; 
it ha* not jeX Weu dlwiuvHrod. 
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prieat of this Dionjsofl «tood at the head of the insurreo- 
tiou, and it was directed in the first mstanoe against those 
Odrysian priuoea One of them was taken and put to 
death, the other was driven away ; the insurgents, in part 
umed and disciplined after the Boman model, were vic- 
tors in the first engagement over Fiso, and penetrated aa 
far as Macedonia and into the Thracian Chersonese ; feais 
were entertained for Asia. tJltimately, however, Roman 
disciphne gained the etiperioritj over these brave oppo< 
cents ; in several campaigns Piso mastered the resistance, 
and the command of Moesia, instituted either already on 
this occasion or soon afterwards on " the Thracian shore," 
broke up the connection of the Daco-Thracian peoples, by 
separating the tribes on the left bank of the Danube and 
their kinsmen south of the Haemus from each other, and 
permanently secured the Boman rule in the region of the 
lower Danube. 
The Germans still more than the Pannonians and the 
Thracians gave the Romans occasion to feel 
that the existing state of things could not 
permanently continue. The boundary of the 
empire since Caesar's time bad been tlie Rhine from the 
lake of Constance to its mouth (ir, 299). '^ It was not a 
demarcation of peoples, for already of old in the north-east 
of Gaul the Celts had on varioue occasions mingled with 
Germans, the Treveri and Nerrii woiild at least gladly 
have been Germans (iv. 283), and on the middle Rhine 
Caesar himself had provided settlements for the remnant 
of the hosts of Arioviatus— Tribod (in Alsace) Nemetea 
(about Spires), Vangiones (about Worms). Those Ger- 
mans on the left of the Rhine indeed adhered more firmly 
to the Bom&n rule than the Celtic cantons, and it was 
not they that opened the gates of Gaul to their country- 
men on the right bank. But these, long accustomed to 
predatory raids over the river and by no means forgetting 
the half successful attempts on several occasions to settle 
there, oame unbidden. The only Gennanic tribe beyond 
the Rhiue, which already in Caesar's time had eeparat- 
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t'fl from their countrymen and placed tbemselves undei 
Roman protection, the Ubii, had to give way before the 
hatred of their exasperated kiosmen and to Beek protection 
and new abodes on the Boman bank (716) ; 
Agrippa, although personally present in Oaal, 
had not been able, amidst the pressure of the Sicilian war 
(hen impendin^r, to help them otherwise, and had crossed 
the Rhine merely to effect their transference. Prom this 
settlement of theirs our Cologne subsequently grew up. 
Not merely were the Romans trading on the 
right bank of the Rhine subjected to Tarioas 
injiiries by the Germana, so that even in 729 
an adrance orer the Rhine was executed, and Agrippa in 
734 had to espel from Gaul Germanic hordes 
that hud come thither from the Bhine ; but 
in 738 the further bank was affected by a more general 
>TemeDt, which termioatcd in an invasion on a great 
ftle. The Sugambri on the Ruhr took the lead, and 
with them their neighbours the Usipes on the north in 
the valley of the Lippe, and the Tencteri on the south ; 
they attacked the Roman traders sojourning among them 
and nailed them to the cross, then crossed the Rhine, pil- 
laged the Oallio cantons far and wide, and, 
when the governor of Germany sent the 
legate Marcus LoUius with the fifth legion 
againtrt them, they first cut off its cavalry and then put 
tbe legioa itself to disgraceful flight, on which occa- 
sion even its eagle feU into their hands. After aU this 
they returned unassailed to their homes. This miscar- 
riage of the Bomim army, though not of importance in it- 
m1( was not to be despised in presence of the Germanic 
movement and even of the troublesome feehng in Gaul ; 
V Angnstus himself went to the province attacked, and this 
occurrence may possibly have been the immediate occasion 
for the ftdoptioii of that great movement of offence, 
which, beginning with the Raetian war in 739, 
led on to the campaigns of Tiberius in Elyrl- 
enm aad of Druaua in Germany. 
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Mero ClfludiuH Drusus, born in 716 by Livia in the 
house of her new husband, afterwarde Augus- 
tus and loTed and treated by the latter Uke a 
Oinuuimrot gjjj, — g^jj tongues said, aa his son — the Tery 
image of manly beauty and of winning grace 
in conTerse, a brave soldier and an able general, n pro- 
nounced panegyrist, moreover, of the old republican 
Hvatem, and in every respect the most popular prince of 
the imperial bouse, took up, on the return of Augustus to 
Italy (741), the administration of Gaul and the chief com 
mand againet the Oermans, whoBe subjuga- 
tion was now contemplated in earnest. We 
have so adequate means of knowing either the etrength 
of the army then stationed on the Rhine, or bow matters 
stood witii the Germans ; this much only is clear that the 
tatter were sot in a position suitably to meet the compact 
rtttack. 

The region of the Neckar formerly possessed by the 
Helvetii (iii. 211), then for long a debatable border-land 
1>etween them and the Grermans, lay desolat'O and domi- 
nated on the one side by the recently subdued district 
of the Vindelici, on the other side by the Germans friendly 
to Borne about Straasburg, Spires, and Worms, Farther 
northward, in the region of the upper Main, were settled 
the Marcomani, perhaps the roost powerful of the Suebiaa 
tribes, but from of old at enmity witli the Germans of the 
middle Bhine. Northward of the Main followed first ia 
the Taunus the Chatti, farther down the Rhine the already 
named Tencteri. Sugambri, and Usipes ; behind them the 
powerful Cberust-i on the Weser, besides a Dumber of 
tribes of Beeondary rank. As it waa these tribes on tJie 
middle ^un«, witli the Sugnmbri at their head, that had 
carried out that attAck on Roman Gaul, the retaliAtoiy 
sxpedittoa of Dtubqs was directed mainly tgfeiiui them, 
and they too eotnbiaed for joist reeistaaoe to Onwu 
and for the institatJoti of a national army to be formed 
traia Uw eoDtingeute of all tfaeaa wmtooa, The FrisiKn 
tzibeat bowvTHr, oa the ecmA of the Nortb Sm did not 
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join the movement, but persevered ixi their peculiar iao- 
ktion. 

y It was the GermanB who assumed the offensive. The 
Sug^arnbri and their allies again seized all tlie RomaB9 
whom tbey could lay hold of on their biuik, and nailed to 
the cross the centurions among them, twenty in number, 
TI)e allied triljes resolved once more to invade Gaul, and 
even divided the spoil beforehand — the Sugambri were to 
obtain the people, the Cherusci the horses, the Suebian 
tribes the gold and silvor. So tbey attempted in the be- 
ginning of 742 again to oroaa the Rhine, and 
hoi>ed for the support of the Germans on the 
left bank of the river, and even for an insurrection of the 
Gallic caatons just at that time excited by the unwonted 
matter of the census. But the young general took his 
mewures well ; he nipped the movement in tlio Roman 
territory before it was well set agoing, drove back the in- 
Tsders even as they were crosaing the river, and then 
eroBsed the stream on bis own part, in order to hiy waste 
the territory of the Usipes and Sugambri, Tliis was a 
repulse for the time ; the plan of the war proper, designed 
on a grander scale, started from the acquisition of the 
North Sea coast and of the months of the Ems and the 
Elbe. The numerous and valiant tribe of the Batavi in 
the delta of the Rhine had been incorporated — to all ap- 
peiu&nce, at that time and by amicable concert — in the 
Boman empire ; witli its help a communication by water 
was established from the Rhine to the Zuyder See, and 
&OID the latter to the North Sea, which opened up for the 
Rhine-fleet a safer and shorter way to the mouths of the 
Ems and Elbe. Tlie Frisians on the north coast followed 
the example of tlie Batavi and likewise submitted to the 
foreign rule. It was doubtless still more the moderate 
policy khaii the military preponderance of the Romans, 
whicii paved the way for them here ; these tribes remained 
almost wholly exempt from tribute, and were drawn upon 
for war-eervice in a way which did not alarm, but allured 
lh«im. From this basis the expedition proceeded along 
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the coast of the North S«a ; in the open sen the island of 
BuTchanis (perhaps Borchum off East Friesland) waa taken 
by assault ; on the Ems the fleet of boats of the Bructeri 
was yanquished bj tho Bomon fleet ; Drusus reached as 
far as the Chanci at the mouth of the Weaer. The fleet 
indeed on its return homewards encountered dangerous 
and unknown shallows, and, but for the Frisians afTordixig 
a safe escort to the shipwrecked army, it would have been 
in a very critical position. Nevertheless, by this first 
campaign the coast from the mouth of the Rhine to that 
of the Weser had been gained for Rome, 

After the coast was thus acquired, the subjugation of 
the interior began in the next year (743). It 
was materially facilitated by the dissensions 
among the Oermana of the middle Rhine. For the attack 
on Gbul attempted in the previous year the Chatti had 
not furnished tho promised contingent ; in natural, but 
still far from pohtic, anger the Bugambri had suddenly 
assailed the land of the Chatti with all their force, and ao 
their own territory as well as that of their next neigh- 
bours on tho Rhine waa occupied without difficulty by the 
Bom&DS. The Chatti thereupon submitted to the enemies 
of their enemies without resistance ; nevertheless, they 
were directed to evacuato the bank of the Rhine and to 
occupy instead of it that district which the Sugambri had 
hitherto possessed. Not less did the powerful Cherusci 
farther inland on the middle Weser succumb. The Chauci 
settled on the lower strewn were now assailed by land as 
they had been before by sea ; and thus the whole territory 
between the Rhine and Weser was taken possession of, at 
least at the places of decisive military importance. The 
return was certainly, just as in the previous year, on tho 
point of being almost fatal ; nt Arbalo (site unknown) the 
Rontons found themselves surrounded on all sides in a 
naiTOW defile by tlie Germans and deprived of their oom- 
mimications ; but the firm discipline nf the legions, and ths 
arrogant confidence of success withal on the part of the 
Germans, changed tlie threatened defeat into a briUiaiit 
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viotorj.' In Ihc nest year (744) tbo Chatti revolted, in- 
di^iant at tbe loss of their old beautiful 
borne ; but now tliey for ilieir part remained 
Alone, and were, after on obstinate resistance, and not 
mtliout considerable loss, Bubdued by tbe Romans (74o). 
^ The Marcomani on the upper Main, who after 

the occupation of the territory of the Chatti 
nest exposed to the attack, gave way before it, and 
retired into the land of the Boii, the modem Bohemia, 
without interfering from this point, where they were re- 
moved beyond the immediate sphere of the Boman power, 
in the conflicts on the Ithine. In the whole region between 
the Bhino and Weser the war waa at an end. Drusua watt 
able in 745 to set foot on the right bank of 
the "Weser in the canton of the Clierusoi, and 
to advance thenco to the £lbc, which he did not cross, and 
pnmmably was instructed not to do so. Several severe 
combats took place ; eucceHsful resistance was 
nowhere offered. But on the return-march, 
whicli led apparently up the Hoale and thence 
to the Weser, a severe blow befell the Romans, not 
through the enemy but through an incalcuhible misfor- 
tune. The general fell with hia horse and broke hia thigh- 
bone; after thirty days of suffering he expired in the dis- 
tant lan<l between the Saale and Wescr,' which had never 

> Thkl tliu bftltle at Arbalo (^Pliiu U.N. zi. 17, 55j iMlonga to ihu 
j«ar, is abotrtk bv Obsequena, 73, ftn<I 80 live nurrative in Dio, liv, 
W, appUu to it. 

' ThAt t]>e fall of DruKus took plaoa in the region of ths 
Kaair wit inaj' \)t> Hlltiwed to inter from Strikbn, fIi. ',, 3, p. 3UI, 
•JthoiiKli lt« mil; »Ays that ha jiorialioil ow thu Diiirr!li Wtween Salaa 
aii<l Ittilne, and the ideulilloatian of Ihu Saliu witli thu Siialit rests 
•nl«t/ OD the reii«mblaiio<! of name From ibu ecuno of lixj misliap 
L* waa tUen traiis|>()rted as far aa the summer oainp (Seneca, Coru. 
li'l Jlarrinm 3: ijmt ilium hoitUnu aegrum oim Ttnej-titionn et puce 
mutwt firoMetfufnttbut tier apUirt (/ttod erjMHelxit iitirifntifian), and in 
lliat rrmp hr rlicd (Suelon. , Oliint. 1). Tliis camp lay in the heart 
iif ■ i til Uiiil I Valuriua Majc. v. S, 3) and not ver^ far from 

Ut» 1 of Varus (Tacitus, Attn. ii. 7, whura tlie n-tiiit nn* 

Jtnuo «it<t I* certainljr to be referred to the place whore he died). 
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before been trodden by n Romaa army, in the cirms of 
hia brother who had hastened thither from Rome, in the 
thirtieth year of his age and in the full consciousnees of 
his vigour and of hia Buccesses, long and deeply lamented 
by his adherents nud the whole people — perhaps to be 
pronounced fortunate, because the gods granted to him to 
depart from hfe young, and to escape the disiUuBions and 
embittermeBts which tell most painfully on those highest 
in station, while his brilliant and heroic figure oontlDues 
still to live in the remembrance of tlie world. 

In the course of things, as a whole, the death of the 

able general made— as miglit he expected — no 
the -WW by change. His brother Tiberius arrived early 

enough not merely to close his eyes, but tdso 
with his firm hand to briog the army back and to carry on 
the conquest of Germany. He commanded there during 

the two following years ( 746, 747 ), in the 

course of which there were no conflicts on a 
larger scale, but the Roman troops showed themBelves fiir 
and wide between the Rhine and Elbe, and when Tibe- 
rius made the demand that all the countries should for- 
mally acknowledge the Roman rule, and at the same 
time declared that he could only accept that acknowledg- 
ment from all the cantons simultaneously, they complied 
without exception ; last of all the Sugambri, for whom 
indeed there was no real peace. What progress in a mih- 
tary point of view had been made, is shown by the expedi- 
tion, faUiug a little later, of Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus. 



we mftr b« kllowed la seek it in tlia region of the Wessr. The d<-»(I 
bodj wu then coDTeved to Ihe vintor-ctinp (Dio, It. 2) and Uieru 
burnt ; thb spot wks n^^krd^l, acconfing to Bommn usage, alao ks 
tht! plkcti of burial, although Lbii liepositing of the aah«a took plac« 
to Rome, and to this ia to be referred tlie Aonorrriwn fumw/ui with 
the annual olMe(|aias (Snehm. L r. ). Probablr wr have to seek for 
IkkpUeeatVetetK. Wden • Utev^ aolhor vU. t8>tiwaks 

o( III* mummmtmtmm of DrusiH at Mmti. ubtlMS not lb* 

Umh, tmt Dw abawt wr e nMilfoiMd TropMot (Floma, U. M: 
j f riri w aaaiaM f M k U brnguOmt funuftim editttm tvmvtmm M 
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The latter was able, as governor of Illyricum, probably 
from Viudelicia as a basis, to assign to a restless liortle ot 
Hertuiuicluri settlements in the land of the Mai'comaui 
iteeU; and on this expeditioD be reached aa far aa, 
and beyond, the upper Elbe, without meeting with resist- 
ance.' The Marcomani in Bohemia were completely iso- 
lated, and the rent of Germany between the Bliine and 
Elbe was a Roman province — though still by no means 
reduced to tranquillity. 

y^Ot the military-political organisation of Germany, as at 
^^ tiiat time planned, we have but a verj' imper- 

tatt iwnk or uu feet knowledge, because, on the one hand, 
there is an utter want of accurate information 
aa to the arrangements mode in earlier times to protect 
the &mic eastern frontier, and, ou the other hand, those 
madfl by the two brothers were in great part destroyed 
bj the subsequent development of affairs. There was no 
attempt to move the Boman frontier-guard away from the 
Rhine ; to this matters might perhaps come, but thej had 
not yet done so. Just as was the case in Hlyricura at that 
time with the Danube, the Elbe wna doubtless the pohtical 
boundary of the empire, but the Rhine was the line of 
frontier-defence, and from the camps on the Rhino the con- 
nections in rear ran to the great towns of Gaul and to its 
porta' The great headquarters during these campaigns 

' Wltkt we learn from Dio, Iv. 10, partly oonflrmed bj T«citiiii, 
Ann. \t. 44, cannot bt> apprelmnded otherwise. Xortcam and Baa- 
Ua mukt have been put under this goveruor as sa exceptional meai- 
or the coarse of operations indaced liini to pass bevond Ilia 
of hUgorernonhip. The assnmptioii that ha marcliiid lliroutcli 
Bcdumia itself, trhioh would involve alill greater difficnitiea, is net 
n({iiir«d bj the uanative. 

' To • oonneotion in rear of tLe camp on tlie Rhiii<> with lint port 
of Bouloi^a we mieht perhaps take the moch dispnted natitre of 
Floras. II. 30, to refer : Ouniiitm (or Bormiitii) rt Ci-Mordtfim ponti- 
Imnuttrit rUumStntyiu: fittnnnf, with which is to be compared tho 
in«ntlou b; tlin sam<< author of forts on the Maos, Itotin may roa 
jooabl}' have Ihuiu at lliat time the station of the RhinoQeut; Boit 
logne was lu latur timriB still a Heet-fitation. Dnisuji might well have 
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was what wiia afterwurda named the " Old Camp," Castra 
Tetera ( Birtrcn near Xanten ), the firek considerable height 
below Bonn on the left bank of the Rhine, from a military 
point of view corresponding nearly to the modern Weael on 
the right. This place, occupied perhaps since the begin- 
ning of the Bonian rule on the Rhine, had been instituted 
by Augustus as a stronghold for curbing Germany ; and, if 
the fortreaa was at all times the basis for the Roman defen- 
sive on the left bank of the Bbine, it was not lees well chosen 
for the invasion of the right, situated, as it was, opposite to 
the mouth of the Lippe which waa navigable far up, and 
connected with the right bank by a strong bridge. Tlie 
counterpart to this "Old Camp," at the mouth of the 
Lippe was probably formed by that at the mouth of the 
Main, Mogontiacura, t!ie modem Mentz, to all appeai-ance 
a creation of Drusus ; at least the already mentioned ces- 
sions of territoiy imposed on the Chatti, as well as the con- 
structions in the Taunus, to be mentioned further on, show 
that Drusus clearly perceived the military importivnce of 
the line of the Main, and thus also that of its key on the 
left bank of the Rhine. If the legionary camp on the Aar 
waa, as it would seem, instituted to keep the Baeti and 
Vindehci to their obedience (p. 21), it may be presumed to 
have been laid out about this time; but then it had merely 
an outward connection with the Gallico-German military 
arrangements. The legionary camp at Strassburg hardly 
reaches back to so eai'ly a time. The line from Mentz to 
Wcsei formed the basis of the Roman mHitary dispositions. 
That Drusus and Tiberius bad — apart from the Narboneae 
province which was then no longer imperial— the gover- 
norship of all Oaul as well as the conainand of bU the 
Rhenish legions, is an ascertained point ; apart from Ibeee 
princes, the civil admLnistration of Gaul may at that time 
perhaps have been separated from the command of the 

ooeuion to make tlie thortest ftud safest iKtdroute between tbo two 
*talii>tisforlUi> (It-ftarailable fur tniiiBpiirt, thotigli tin? writer. prob« 
111/ tH'iituii strikiii); vlfei'l, nwakens \>y lita jioiiitvii mode of exprat- 
tlan ooneeptloDs which cuinot be in th*t form oorreet. 
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troops 01) Ihe Rhine, but aeorcelj was tlie latter thus early 
divided into two co-ordinate commands. ' 

CoiTelutive to tbesc military arrangements on the left 
„ . , "bank of the Rhine were those adopted on the 

tu. rufiii tMiik nght. In Ihe first place the Romans took ixis- 
Beasion of the right bank itself. Tliia ste]! 
affected above all the Sugambri, iu whose case certainly 
retaliation for the captured paylo and the crucilieil ceutu- 
rians contributed to il. The envoys sent to declare thtnr 
sabtoissiou, the most emtoeui men of the nation, were, at 
rariance with the law of nations, treated as prisoners of 
war, and perished niiaembly in the Italian fortreHues. Of 
the mass of the people, 40,000 were removed fram their 
Lonies and settled on the shores of Gaul, where they eub 
sequeiitly, perhapw, meet ub under the name of the Cu- 
gerni. Only a small and harmless remnant of the power- 
ful tribo was allowed to remain in their old abodes. 
Suebiau bands were also transferred to Gaul, other tribea 
were puslied fiuther into the interior, such aa the Marai 
ad doubt k'83 also the Chatti ; on flie middle Rliine the 
itivo popuhitiou of the right bank was everywhere dia- 
lodgoil or at any rate weakened. Along this bank of the 
Rhine, tuoreover, fortified posts, fifty in number, were 
iuatitutod. In front of Mogontiaciun the temtoi-y taken 
>m the Chatti, thenceforth the canton of the Mattiaei iu 
rUat iti now Wiesboilen, was brought within the Roman 



' At to tlie kitminlstrntire partition of Gaul there is. apart from 
Uie scTparallon of the Xarboiionais, au utter H)i3«nue»f stTounts. bi;- 
cautr it rwjlod ouly on tmperial ordimnces, auil nothing Iu referwnc'ri 
tu XXanv into Iho rcuorda of ttie ienatts. But the tlrst inforiuatiuu 
iif thr <;xii<l->icu ut Dvpantlti Upptir and Lower Germnt) comniniids i9 
fitriii>!tiii(t hy UtH canipaigDa of Oenuauicus. and the battle of Varud 
cat! barillv Im iiniK'mtood nndvr that asaiitnption ■, here, dnubttess, 
tliP hllteriiii iii'Witini app«ar, viz. that of Vetera (Velteiua, ii 
180 1, and the toimterpsrt Xo it, the «« n-rmrn, can only have been 
formed l>y that of Mentz ; but this whs not under a colloa^^ne of 
Vanu but uixier liis ni-phi'w. wlio was thus subordinate lo liim 
in comnuii'l Probably th^parlillonunlr took place, in oouseijutiuctt 
tl tlt» dafeat, iu the laal years of Aaioutui. 
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lines, and the lieiglit of Taunua strongly fortifietL' But 
above all the Une of the Lippe was taken possessioD of 
from Vetera ; of the two inilitarj' roada furnished at in- 
tervals of a day's march with forts, on the two banks of 
the river, the one on the right hank at least is as certainly 
the work of Drusus as the fortress of Aliso in the district 
of the sources of the Lippe, probably the present village 
of Elsen, not far from Paderborn,' is attested to have been 
so. Moreover, there was the already mentioned canal 
from the mouth of the Rhine to the Zuider See, and a 



' Tliu pruemUvm (.'onstrQcted by Tlruaus i/» iiionte Tavno (Taci^ 
tus, Ali7i. i. ."id), snd the ^poipiav ir XdrrDii irap' niry t^ 'P^r^ tsao- 
oiated wHh Alisio (Dio, \iv. 83), are probabljr identical, and tlie spe- 
cial position of the canton of tlie Mattiaoi ia evidently connected 
with the ooustruotiou of Mugoiitiacum. 

"riuit the " fort at the coiilltieiice of the Lupiai and the Eeli- 
soti," in Dio, Ht, 33, is iduuliral with the oftener mentioned AHbo, 
and thia miuit be sought on the upper Lippe, is subjetit to no dotibl ; 
and that the Roman winter camp at the sources of the Lippe (cwi 
enput Lupine, Veileius, ii. 205), the only one of the kind, Ko for aa 
we know, on German ground, is to be sought just there, is at leaat 
very probaisle. That the two Boman roads running along the Lippe, 
and their fortified plaoca of bivouac, led nt least aa far as the region 
of Lippstadt, the regearches of Holzermnnn in particular have shown. 
Tlie npper Lippe has only one confluent of note, the Alme, and as 
the village of Elsen lies not far from where the Almv falls into th« 
Lippe, some weight may he here assigned to Ihsumtlarity of name. 
To the view, supported among olhera by Schmidt, which plaoes 
Aliso at the confluence of the Glenne (and Liese) with the Lippe, 
the chief objection ia that the camp all cnpMt Litpiaeiawii then have 
been different from Aliso, and in genenit thia point UMtoo far from 
the iine of the Weser, while from Elsen the route leads directly 
through the Doien defile into the Werra valley, Schmidt, who 
does not adhere to the identification of Aliso and GIsen, remarks 
generally ( WeJiffiUiacM ZeUachrift fur Ottch. vtid AUtnhumtlatiulf, 
XX. p. 25f0, that the heights of Weser (not far from Elsen), and gen- 
erally the left margin of the valley uf the A Ime, are t))e oentre of a 
aemicircle formed by the mountains in front, and thin high-lying. 
dry region, allowing an exact look-out m far as the mountaina, 
which covers tlie whole country at tbt Lippe and is itself covered In 
front by the Alme, IS well adapted for the et«iliiig-point of a marvh 
towards the Weser, 
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djrke drawn by Lucius Domitius Aiienobarbus through the 
marshy flat country between the Ems and the lower Bhine 
—the so-called " long bridgea" Besides, there were de- 
tached Roman posts scattered through the whole region ; 
8uch are aubsequently mentioDed among the Frisians and 
tlie Chauci, and in this sense it may be correct that the 
Roman garrisons reached as far as the Weser and the 
Elbe. Lastly, the army encamped in winter, no doubt, 
on the Rhine ; but in summer, even though no expeditions 
pro)>erly so called were undertaken, uniformly in the con- 
quered country, as a rule near Aliso. 

The Romans, however, did not make mere military 
^^^^^ arrangemonts in the newly acquired domain. 
oriiMiawioot The Germans were urged, like other provin- 
cials, to have law administered to them by 
the Roman governor, and the summer expeditions of 
the general gradually developed into the usual judicial 
circuits of the governor. The accusation and defence of 
the accused took place in the Latin language ; the Roman 
advo^^tea and legal assessors began, od the right as on the 
left side of the Rhine, their operations, sorely felt every- 
where, but here deeply exasperating to the barbarians, 
who were unaccustomed to such things. Much vras lack- 
ing lo the full carrying out of the provincial organisation ; 
a fontud assessment of taxatioo, a regulated levy for the 
Roman army, were not yet thought ot But as the new 
c&ntoDol union had just been instituted in Gaul in connec- 
tion with the divine adoration of the monarch there intro~ 
duced, a similar arrangement was made also in the new 
Germany. When Drusus consecrated for Gaul the altar 
of A.ii^uBtu8 at Lyons, the Germans last settled on the left 
baalt of the Rhine, the TJbii, were not received into this 
union ; but in their chief place, which, as regards position, 
was for Germany nearly what Lyons was for tie three 
Gauls, a simdar altar for the Germanic cantons was erected, 
the priesthood of which was, iu the year 9, administered 
by the young Cheruacan prince Segimundus, son of 
SegMrtea. 
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Politicoi difTerenceB, however, in the imperial famUj 
broke down or interrupted the ful! military 
BUGceBB. The discord betweeu Tiberius and 
his stepfather led to the foraaer resigniog the 
*• coiniuand in the beginning of 748. The dy- 

nastic interest did not allow comprehensire military opera- 
tions to be entrusted to other generals than princes of the 
imperial house ; and after the death ot Agrippa andDrusus, 
and the retirement of Tiberius, there were no able generala 
in that house. Certainly in the ten jeai"a, when governors 
with the ordinai-y powera bore sway in Ulyricum and in 
German}', the mihtary operations there may not have 
undergone so eomplete an interruption as they appear to 
us to have done, seeing that tradition, with its courtly 
colouring, does not in its report deal out equal measure to 
campaigns conducted by, and to those conducted without, 
princes ; but the arrest laid on them was munistakable, 
and this itself was a retrogression. Ahenoharbus, who, in 
consequence of his alliance by marriage with the imperial 
house — his wife was the daughter of a sister of Augustus 
—had greater freedom of action than other officers, and 
who in his Elyrian governorship had crossed the Elbe 
without encountering resistance, afterwards as governor 
of Germany reaped no laurels there. Not merely the 
exasperation, but the courage also, of the Germans was 
again rising, and in the year 2 the country aj^pears again 
in revolt, the Cherusci and the Chauci under anna Mean- 
while at the imperial court deatli had interposed, and the 
removal of the young sons of Augustus bad reooucUed the 
latter and Tiberius. 

Scarcely was this reconciUation sealed by his adop- 
tion as a son and proclaimed (4), when Tiberius 
resumed the work where it had been broken 
oK, and once more in this and in the two 
following summers (5-6) ■ led the armies over the Rhine. 
It was a repetition of, and an advance upon, the oarher 
campaigns. The Cherusci were brought hack to alle- 
giance in the first campaign, the Chauci in the second * 
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the Cannenefates, adjoiuiiig the Batavi, aud not inferior iu 



brav 



the 



Bructeri, settled iu tlie re^'ion of the sourceB 
of tbfi Lippe and on tbe Ems, and vai-ioua other cautous 
submitted, as did also the powerful L>n,ugobnrdi, here first 
mentioiied, dwelling at that time between the Weser oiid 
Elbe. The firat coinpaign led over the Weser into the in- 
terior ; in the second at the Elbe it<jelf the Komaii legions 
oonfrouted the Germanic general levy on the other bank. 
From the year 4 to 5 the Boman army took up, appar- 
ently for the first time, its winter quarters on German 
soil at Aliso. All this was attained without any consider- 
able conflicts ; the circumspect conduct of the war did not 
break resiBtance, but made it impossible. This general 
idmed, not at unfruitful laurels, but at lasting success. 
The naval expedition, too, was repeated ; lite the first 
campaign of Drusus, tlie lost of Tiberius was distin- 
guished by the navigating of the North Sea. But the 
Bonuui fleet this time advanced farther ; the whole coast 
of the North Sea, as far as the promontory of the Cim- 
bri, that ia, the extremity of Jutland, waa explored by it, 
and it then, sailing up the Elbe, joined the land-ai'my 
stationed on the latter. The emperor had expressly for- 
bidden the crossing of the river ; but the tribes beyond 
the Elbe — the Cimbri just named, in what is now Jut- 
land, the Charudes to the south of them, the powerful 
Hemnones between the Elbe and the Oder — -were brought 
at least into relation to the new neighbours. 

It might have been thought that the goal was reached. 
But one thing was still wonting to the estab- 
Ushmeut of the iron ring which waa to sur- 
round the Great Germany ; it was the estab- 
tiflbmeot of a connection between the middle Danube 
and the upper Elbe — the occupation of the old home of 
the Boii, which with its mountain cincture planted itself 
like a gigantic fortress between Noricum ancl Germany. 
^nie King Maroboduus, of noble Marcomanian lineage, 
bat in his youth by pixiloiiged residence in Rome intit>- 
duoed to its firmer mihtai'y and political organisation, 
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had after bis rotuni home — perhapa during the first cam- 
paign of Drusua and the tnmsmigration, thereby brought 
about, of the Marcomani from the Main to the upper Elbe 
—not merely liaised himself to be prince of his people, but 
had also moulded his rule not after the loose fashion of 
the Germanic kings, but, one might say, after the model 
of the Augustan. Besides hla own people, he ruled over 
the powerful tribe of the Lugii (in what is now Silesia), 
and the body of his clients must have extended over the 
whole region of the Elbe, as the Langobardi and the 
Semnones are described as subject to bim. Hitherto he 
bad observed entire neutrality in presence of the other 
Germans as of the Romans. He gave perhaps to the 
fugitive enemies of the Romans on asylum in Ms coun- 
try, but he did not actively mingle in the strife, not even 
when the Hermonduri had settlements assigned to tbein 
by the Roman governor on Mareomanian t«rritoiy (p. 35), 
iiud when the left bonk of the Elbe became subject to the 
Bumans. He did not submit to them, but he bore aU 
these occurrences without interrupting, on that account, 
his friendly relations with the Romans. By this certainly 
not magnanimous and scarce even so much tis prudent 
policy, be had gained this much, that he wns the lost to 
be attacked ; after the completely successful Germanic 
campaigns iu the years 4 and ti his turn came, P^m two 
aides — from Germany and Noricura— the Roman armies 
advanced against the Bohemian mountain-circle ; Gaius 
Sentius Satuminue, advanced up the Main, clearing the 
dense forests from Spessart to the Fichtelgebirge with 
axe and fire ; while Tit>erius in person, starting from 
CaiTiuntum, where the Elyriau legions had encamped 
during the winter of the years 5-6, advanced against 
the Marcomani. The two armies, amounting together 
to twelve legions, were even iu number so superior as 
idmast to double that of their opponents, whose fighting 
force was estimated at 70,000 infantry and 4,000 horse- 
men. The cautious strategy of the generals seemed on 
this occasion also to have quite ensured success, wiien a 
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sudden incident interrupted the farther advaoce of tLe 
ttomaua. 
Thi! Dalmatian tribes and the Fannoniana, at least of the 
region of the Irfave, for ii short time obeyed 
the Itonitta goveruora ; but they bore the uew 
rule with an ever increasing grudge, above all 
OQ account of the taxea, to which they were unnccu8tomed, 
and which were relentlessly exacted. When Tiberius aub- 
sequeutly asked one of the leiulers as to the grounds of 
the revolt, be answered that it had taken place because 
the Romans set not dogs and shepherds, but wolves, to 
gunnl their flocks. Now the legiona from Dalmatia were 
brought to the Danube, and the men capable of arms were 
colled out. in order to be sent thither to reinforce the 
armies. These troops made a beginning, and took up 
arms not for, but against, Rome. Their leader was one 
of the Daesitiatae {ai-ound Serajevo), Bato. The example 
wa.9 followed V>y the Paunouians, under the leadership of 
two Breuci, another Bato and Pinnes, All Illyricum rose 
with unheard of rapidity aud unanimity. The number of 
the insurgent forces was estimated at 200,000 infantry and 
9,000 horsemen. The levy for the auxiliary troops, which 
had taken place more ©specially among the Pannonians to 
a considerable extent, had diffused more widely a knowl- 
edge of Roman warfare, along with the Roman language 
even Koman cultura Those who hiwi served as Ro- 
aoldiers formed now the nucleus of the iDsurrectioa.' 
le Rontan citizens settled or sojourning in large num- 
ber in the insurgent regions, the merchants, and above all, 
the soldiers, were everywhere seized and slain. The inde- 
pendent tribes, as well as those of the provinces, entered 

'This and not tnori' in whiit Vellf ius says (ii. 110): in mniiJiim 
Panntmiu ix/n th»ciji{iniu' (-miliUry training) tiintitmiHoda, letl 
Ufifaag tpnaqttt luttUin liunutiuw, jiUriKiiiif etiiiin li/terantm iftun ft 
fttmtfitri* tntirnvnim trut ejmfitdtu}. Tliesw are the suroe phenom- 
•ii» M wo met with in the c»se of the Chertiscuii prtnoes, only in 
lner«uw<] meiiaure ; ami they ar<t (|uite intc'lliKible when we bew in 
mind the t'auuuuinu iiu<l Brvuciiiu (i/(r<i uud wiu/rtea raised hy Aa- 
(actoii. 
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into the movement The princee of the ThrnciauB, en- 
tirely devoted to the RomanB, certainly brought their cod- 
siderable awl brave bonds to the aid of the Bomau gen- 
erala ; but from the other bank of the Danube the Dnciana, 
and with them the Sarmtiiiie, broke into Moeeia. Tlie 
whole wide region of the Danube seemed to have con- 
Hpired to put an abrupt end to the foreign rule. 

The iuBurgents were not disposed to await attack, but 
planned an invasion of Macedonia, and even of Italy. The 
(laager was serious - the insurgents might, by crosaing the 
Julian Alps, stand in a few days once more before Aquileia 
and Tergeete — they had not yet forgotten the way thither 
— 'Und in ten days before Rome, as the emperor himself 
expressed it iu the senate, to make sure at all events of its 
assent to the comprehensive and urgent mihtary prepara- 
tions. In the utmost haste new forcee were raised, and 
the towns more immediately threatened were provided with 
garrisons ; in like manner whatever troops could be dis- 
peuued with were despatched to the threatened points. 
The first to arrive at the spot was the governor of Moeaia, 
Aulus Caeciua Severus, and with him the Thraciau king 
Ithoemetalces ; soon other troops followed from the trans- 
marine provinces. But above all Tiberius was obhged, 
iusteail of penetrating into Bohemia, to return to BljTi- 
cum. Had the insurgents waited till the Bomans were 
engaged in the struggle with Maroboduus. or had the lat- 
ter made common cause with them, the position might 
have been a very critical one for the Bomaus. But the 
former broke gi'ound too early, and the hitter, faithful to 
his system of neutrality, condescended just at this time 
to conclude peace with the Romans on the basis of the 
lUatm quo. Thus Tilieriua had, no doubt, to send back 
the Hhine-legions, because Germany could not possibly be 
denuded of troops, but he could unite his Dlyrian ai-my 
with the troops arriving from Moesia, Italy, and Syria, and 
employ it against the insurgents. In fact the alarm was 
greater than the danger. Tlie Dalnrntians, indeed, broke 
repeatedly into Mikcedoniu and pillaged the coast as fiur aa 
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Apollonm ; but there was no invaaion of Italy, and the fire 
WHS soon confined to its original hearth. 

Nevertheless, the work of the war waa not easy ; here, 
aa eTeiywhere, the renewed overthrow of the subjects waa 
more laborious than the aiibju^tiou itaelf. Nerer in the 
Augustan period had such a body of troops been united 
under the same command ; already in the fli-st year of the 
■war the army of Tiberius consisted of ten legions along 
with the con'esponding auxiliary forces, and in addition 
uumeroua veterans who had again joined of their own ac- 
cord and other volunteera, together about 120,000 men ; 
later he had fifteou logiona united under liia banners.' In 
Mic first (campaign (5 a.d.) the contest was waged with very 
varying fortune ; the large places, like Siacia and Sirmium, 
were successfully protected against the insurgents, but the 
Dalmatian Boto fought as obstinately and in part success- 
fully against the governor of Fannonia, Marcus Valerius 
Meaaalla, the orator's son, as his Fannoniau namesake 
agftiust Aulus Caecina governor of Moesia, The petty 

' warfiu-e above all gave much trouble to the Roman troops. 

rKor did the following year (7), in which along with Tibe- 
rius hia nephew the young Germanicus appeared on the 
Bcene of war, put au end to the ceaseless conflicts. It was 
not tm the third campaign (8) that the Romans succeeded 
in subduing io the first instance the Pannonians, chiefly, 



' If wa aiiiamt* th*t of the twelve legions who were on the mtrch 
•ffalnit MarolxxlunB (Ta«itti!i, .\i<i> ii, 4(i), va many as we And soan 
ftfter In GsMnanj, that U, five, went tn form ttie armj' there, the 
lll«n»n artuy of Tltteriua !iiim1>er«il iH^vcn. and the nuinlj«r of ten 
iWlIeius, it. 113) may fairly lie referred to the contingents from 
MomU and Ttely, Chat of flfieen to the coutjtigetits fmm Egypt ur 
Bfria, and to tb« further levies in Italy, whenoe the newly raised 
liotu went no donhtto Germtiny, btit those thereby relieved went 
Ibe array of Tiberina. Vellciua /il. 112! sp«»fc» inaoeurately, at 
br Trrr beginnSni; of thf wnr, of five legions brought np by A 
'Ca»>ciii« and Plantiua Silvanus <x. ItiintmnniiU prtinar^ ; llrstly, 
Ihi- transmarine troops ci>iild not b*- at once on the Bpot, and aeo- 
ondly, the legions of Caeciua ware of course the Moesian Comp. 
my oommentary on the Mon. Atieffr. Sd ed. p 71. 
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as it would seem, through the circumstance that their 
leacter, gained over by the Ilomans, induced his troops all 
anJ Bunttry to lay dovTO tbeir arras at the river BathinuB, 
nnd surrendered his colleague iu the supreme command, 
Pinnes, to the Romans, for which he was recognised by 
them as prince of the Breuci. Puniahment indeed soon 
befell the traitor ; his DalmatiiUi namesake caught him 
and had him executed, and once more the revolt blazed 
up among the Breuci ; but it was speedily extinguished 
again, and the Dalmatian was confined to the defence ol 
hia own home. There Oermanicus and other leaders of 
division had in this, as in the following year (9), to sus< 
tain vehemetit conflicts in the several ciintous ; in the hit- 
ter year the Pirustae (on the borders of Epirus) and the 
canton \.q which the leader himself belonged, the Daesi- 
tiatae, were subdued, one bravely defended stronghold be- 
ing reduced after another. Once more in the course of 
the summer Tiberius lumself took the field, and set in 
motion all his fighting force against the remains of the 
insurrection. Even Bato, shut up by the Boman army in 
the strong Andetrium (Much, above Salonae), bis last place 
of refuge, gave up the cause as lost He left the town, 
when he could not induce the desperadoes to submit, and 
yielded himself to the victor, with whom he found hon- 
ourable treatment ; he was relegated as a poUtical pris- 
oner to Ravenna, where he died. Without their leader 
the troops stiU for a time continued the vain struggle, tiU 
the Romans fmptured the tort by assault— it ia probably 
this day, the 3d August, that is recorded in the Roman 
calendar as the anniversaiy of the victory achieved by 
Tiberius in Illyricum. 

Retribution feU also on the Dacians beyond the Dan- 
ube. Probably at this time, after the lUyrian 
£j^^5^ "' war was decided in favour of Rome, Gnaeua 
Lentulus led a strong Roman army across the 
Danube, reached as far as the Murisus (Marosch) and 
emphatically defeated them in their own country, which 
irae then for tlio tirst time trodden by u Roman army. 
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Fitly thousand captive Daciims were made to settle in 
Thrace, 

Uen of later times termed the " Batcnian war " of the 
years 6-9 the most severe which Rome ba<.l to sustain 
against an external foe since that of Hannibal. It inflicted 
wvere wounds on the Illyrian land ; in Italy the joy oyer 
the victory waa boundless when the young Germani- 
cus brought the news of the decisive success to the capi- 
tal The exultation did not last long ; almost eimulta- 
neoosly with the news of this success there came to Rome 
uccoosts of a defeat, such as reached the ears of Augustus 
but once in his reign of fifty years — a defeat which wae 
Blill more signihcant in its consequences than in itself. 

The state of things in the province of Germany Las been 
already set forth. The recoU which follows 
tMat. OQ ai>y foreign rule with the inevitableneijs of 

a natural event, and which had just set in in 
the lUyrian land, was in preparation also among the can- 
tons of the middle Rhine, The remnants of tlio tribes 
settled immediately on the Rhine were indeed quite dis- 
couraged ; but those dwelling farther back, especially the 
Cheruaci, Chatti, Bruct^ri, Marsi, were leas injuriously 
affected and by no means powerless. As always in such 
esses, there was formed in every canton a party of the 
compliant friends of the Romans, and a national party pre- 
paring in secret a renewed rising. The soul of the latter 
was a young man of twenty-six. years, of the Cheruscan 
princely house, Arminius son of Sigimer ; he and bis 
brother Flavus had received from the emperor Augustus 
the gifts of Roman citizenship and of equestrian rank, ' and 
both had fought with distinction as oOicers iu the last Ro- 

' Velleloa (iL 118) MjTs so; adauluim mBiliat uotrae jmorin eoni^, 
i'/rr etiam eivitatui Rotaanat «i'u« etfUfjitrr* mnai-ijii^nit yrnHiia ; -1*111011 
ooluclilos with the <f)W((W poj/Miiir»(*«i of Taoitiis, Aim. ii. 10. Such 
(>ffici.T8 must havt) \mtsa of no iiifruqat'iit oruurrBUcu ul lliis time ; 
Uiiii>, llwf* fought in liie third caiapaign o( Drusiia intrr primortt 
C/iumntiiictiu et AixtUtuitnliiiui m eu-iliUe NcTciarum (Liv. Kp. 141), 
and andar Gemianlcas Cbariorolda du^ Batawrum (Tsa. Ami, 11. 
U). 
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man campaigns under Tiberius ; the brother was still 
serring in the Roman army and had established a home 
for himself in Italy. Naturally Arminius also was re- 
garded by the Romans as a man specially to be trusted ; 
the accusations, which bis better informed countryman 
Segestea brought forward against him, availed not to 
shake this confidence in view of the well-known hostili^ 
Bubsisting between the two. Of the further preparations 
we hare no knowledge ; that the nobihty and especially 
the noble youth took the side of the patriots, was a matter 
of course, and found clear expreaaion in the fact, that Se- 
gestes's own daughter, Thusnelda, in spite of the prohibi- 
tion of her father, married Aiminius, while her brother 
Segimundus and Segestes's brother Segimer, as well aa 
his nephew Sesithacus, played a prominent paii. in the in- 
surrection. It had not a wide range, tar less than that of 
the niyrian rising ; it can scArcely in strictness be called 
a Germanic revolt ; the Batavi, the Frisii, the Chauci on 
the coast took no part in it^ as httle such of the Suebian 
tribes as were under Boman rule, still less king Maro- 
boduus ; in reality only those Germans rose who had some 
years previously leagued themselves against Eome, and 
against whom the offensive of Oj-udus was primarily di- 
rected. The niyrian rising doubtless promoted the fer- 
ment in Germany, but there is no trace of any thread of 
connection between the two similar and almost contempo- 
rary insurrections ; had such a conaeetioti subsisted the 
Germans would hardly have waited to strike till the Pan- 
nonian rising had been overpowered and the very last 
strongholds in Dolmatia were surrendering. Armiuius 
was the brave and shrewd, and above all things fortunate, 
leader in the conflict of despair over the lost national inde- 
pendence — nothing less, but also nothing more. 
It was more the fault of the Romans than the merit of 
the inBurgeuts, if tlie plan of the latter suc- 
ceeded. So far. certainly, the Illyriiui vnur 
had an effect on Germany. Tlio able generals, and to all 
appearance also Uie experipnced troops, were drnwn fronj 
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the Rhme to the Danube. The Germanic army wfw oppar- 
ently not dmiinishecl, but tlie greafest part of it consintei1 
of new legions formed during the wiir. Still worse was 
its poaition as to leaders. The governor, Piiblius Quinc- 
titius VnruB,' was, no doubt, the husband of a niece of the 
emperor, and a man of ill-acquired, hut princely, -wealth 
and of princely arrogance, but inert in body and obtuse 
in mind, and without any military gifts or experience — 
one of those many Romans in high station who, in conse- 
quence of an adherence to the old mixture of administra- 
tive functions with those of higher command, wore the 
general's scarf after the model of Cicero, He knew not 
how to spare nor yet to see through the new subjects ; 
oppression and exaction were practised, as had been the 
wont of his earlier governorship over the patient Syria ; 
the headquarters swarmed with advocates and clients ; 
and in grateful hnmility the conspirators especially re- 
ceived judgment and justice at his hands, while the net 
was being drawn more and more closely around the arro- 
gant praetor. 

The position of the army was what was then the normal 
one. There were at least five legions in the province, two of 
which had their wiuter-qunrters at Mogontiacutn, three in 
Vetera or else in Ahao. The latter had taken up their sum- 
mer encampment in the year 9 on the Weser. The natural 
route o( communication from the upper Lippe to the Weser 
leads over the low chain of heights of the Osning and of 
the Lippe Forest, which separates the valley of the Ems 
from that of the Weser, though the Doren defile into the 
valley of the Werra, which falls into the Weser at Behme, 
not far from Mind en. Here therefore, approrimately, the 



' The effigy of Vmtw f» shown on s copptr coin of the Africnn 
Inwn Aehalla, .itrack nader his procnnsuULe of Africa in the yesr 
7'IT-S, Itc, 7-4j (L, MuUer, Num. de I'liiieieHne Afriipm, ii. p. 44, 
rump tk Tii). The but* wluch once snpported th« statue erected to 
him W thw town nf reixumus hu a^aiii been brou|;ht to light by the 
i«xrn»»tlrtn« tliare ; thu BHbapription runs: 4 J5»iO« tW»ii;ffw| ni»- 
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legions of Varus at that time were encamped. As a matter 
of course this summer camp was couuected with Aliso, the 
base of the Eoman position on the right bonk of the BMne, 
by a road supplied with depots. The good setaon of the 
year came to its close, and they were making ready for the 
return march, when the news came that a neighbouring 
canton was in revolt ; and Varus resolved, instead of lead- 
ing back the army by that depot-route, to take a circuit 
and by the way to bring back the rebels to allegiance.' So 
they Bet out ; the army consisted, after numerous detach- 
ments, of three legions and nine divisions of troops of the 
second class, together about 20,000 men.* When the army 
had removed to a sufScient distance from its line of com- 
mumcation, and penetrated far enough into the pathless 
country, the confederates in the neighbouring cantons rose, 



< The report of Dio, the onlj one which hAuds down to ue aoome- 
whal coiiDHcteti vietr of tliis catastrophe, explains tbe coursu of it 
sufficientlr, if we onlj take further into ftOMunt — what Dio certain)/ 
does not bring into prominence — the general relation of tJie anmmer 
and winter camps, and thereby answer the question jiiBtSy put 1}y 
Ranke ( WdtgCKhichte, ili. S, 27S), how the wiiule army oould have 
marched against a local insurrection. The narratire of Floras by no 
mpans rests on sonroes originaily different, as that scholar assDme.i, 
but simply on tlie dramatic aoonmnlation of motives for action, such 
03 is oharocteristic of all historians of this tjrpe. The peaceful dis- 
pensing of justice by Varus and tlie storming of the camp are both 
known to the better tradition, and that in their osusol connection. The 
ridiontons representation of thu Germans breaking in at all the gates 
into the camp, while Varus is sitting on the judgment-seat and the 
herald la tnnunoning the parties before him, is not tradition, but a 
pictare mannfaotared from it. That this is in ntter antagonism to 
the description by TaoitUB of the three hivonaoe, as well aa to sonnd 
reason, is obvious. 

' The normal strength of the three ido" and the sir oahmlf* In not 
to be calculated exootly, innsmnch aa among tli<^ui there may have 
been double diTisions (m&iafiae) ; but the nrmy cannot have num- 
bered much over SO,0(M) men. On the other hand, there appears no rea- 
son for oasumiiiK a material difference of the efTeotIre strength from 
the Dormol. The numerous detachments whiili are mentioned iDio, 
Ivi. !()> serve In account for the I'.nmparatively small number of the 
iiuj^/i>, which were always by preference employed (or this duty. 
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cut down the email diviBions of ta-oops stationed among 
them, and broke fortb on all sides from tbe defiles and 
woods against the armj of Yarns on its march. Arminius 
and the moBt notable leaders of the patriots had remained 
to the last moment at the Bom an headquarters to make 
Varus eecttre. On the very eveninfj before the day on 
which the insurrection burst forth they had supped iu the 
general's t«ut with Varus ; and 8egestcs, when auDOUUcing 
the impending outbreak of the revolt, had adjured the 
general to order the immediate arrest of himself as well as 
of the accused, aod to await the justification of his charge 
by the facts, The confidence of Varus was not to be shaken. 
Arminius rode away from table to the insurgents, and was 
nest day before the ramparts of the Roman camp. The 
military situation was neither better nor worse than that of 
the army of Drusua before the battle at Arbalo, and than 
had, under similar circumstances, often been the plight of 
Bomao armies. The commnnications were for the moment 
lost ; the army, encumbered with heavy baggage inapath- 
less country and at a bad rainy season in autumn, was sep- 
arated by several days' march from Aliso ; the assailants 
were beyond doubt far superior in number to the Romans. 
In such cases it is the solid quality of the troops that is de^ 
cisive ; and, if the decision here for once was unfavourable 
to the Romans, the result was doubtless mostly due to the 
invxperience of the young soldiers, and especially to the 
want of head and of courage in the general. After the at- 
tack took place the Roman army continued it^ march, now 
beyond doubt in the direction of AUso, amidst constantly 
inoreaaing pressure and increasing demoralisation. Even 
the higher officers failed iu part to do their duty ; one of 
them rode away from the field of battle with all the cavalry, 
aod left the infantry to suetain the conflict alone. The 
first to despair utterly was the general himself ; wounded 
in the struggle, he put himself to death before the matter 
WM finally decided, so early indeed, that his followers still 
made an attempt to burn the dead body and to withdraw 
it from being dishonoured by the enemy. A number of 
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the BMpcrior officers followed his example. Then, when all 
waa lost, the lenrler thnt was left Burrendered, and thereby 
put out of his own power what remained open to these last 
— an honourable soldier's death. Thus perished the Oer- 
manic army in one of the valleys of the mountain -range that 
boimdH the region of Mdnster, in the autumn of the year 
9 A.D. ' The eagles fell — all three of them — into the emney's 

' Aa OermainouB, coming from Uie Ems, Isjs woate the torritorj 
bulweeu IbaEma and Lippe, tliat is, tbt> region of MunHter, and Dot 
far from it ties the Teut'ibarsien»a »nlliii, where Yaras'e utny per- 
{i«Ued (TacHuR, Ann. 1. 61), it is moat natnral to understand thiade- 
acriplion, which dnea not suit the flat Milnater reg^ou, of the range 
hnnnding tlie Mtiuster region on the north-east, the Osning ; but it 
mny alnn bn deemed appltoable to the Wietien monntuns somewhat 
rnrllifr tu tliu north, parallel with the Oaniug, and stretching from 
Mliideii lo Lliiji source of the Hunte. We do not know at what point 
oil tliu Wuaer )ht< euium^r camp stood -, but in accordance with the 
position ot Alisrt near Paderborn, and with the connectiona subiiat- 
Ing betwoBn this and the Weser, it was probably somewhere near 
Minden, The direction of the march on the return may have been 
any other oicupling only the nearest way to AUso ; and the cataa- 
trophu consoiiueiilly occurred not on the military line of communi- 
ratlon between Miiideii and Paderborn itself, but at a greater or leas 
iliHtanve from it, Varna mar have marched from Hinden aonewliftt 
in the direction of Osnabrilck, then after the attack hare attempted 
from thence 1o reach Paderbom, and iiare met with hia end on this 
niurrh in mie of thoae two ruigea of hills. For centuries thvre bare 
bean found in the distriot of Venne at the source of the Hunts a 
Durprisiugly large nurabcr of Roman gold, atlvc-r, and copper coins, 
tiicU aa circnlatvd in the time of Augustus, white later coin* hardly 
occur there at all ,iHimp tliu proofs in Paul Hofer, der Ftidiugde* Ger, 
uuiaiemim .AiAn* 1fS, Dotha, 18H4, p. 83. f.). The ooina thn* found 
eaanot belong to one store of coins on account of their goattered oo- 
enrrcnee and of the ditference of metals, nor yet to a seat of tralBoon 
account of their proximitr an regards time -. they look quite like the 
learings of a great extirpated army, and the apconnta before ns wto 
th« batti* of Varus ninr he r>>cunrlled with this looAlity. Aa to the 
year of the catastrophe th«re should nerer hare been any dispute -, 
the shifting of It to the year 10 U s mei« mistake The season of the 
jresr i>i in snnte ninaaure drl4-rmtned by tbe fart that belweva the ar- 
frauifi'itioul t,i >-i<l»lirst« Ihx Mlyrtan viclorr and the arriral of tha un- 
f <:> K>imr> thnrv lay unly Avh dayo, an<i that arrmii^- 

I; iti^ In vlvw thn victory of ^td .\ug., thaugb U4U4m4 
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hand. Not a (liTisiou cut its way through, not e?en tliose 
horaemeu who had left their comrades in the lurch -, ouly 
a few who were isolated and dispersed were able to effect 
their escape. The captives, especially the officers and the 
mlvocittea, were fastened to the cross, or buried alive, or 
bled under the sacrificial knife of the German prieata. The 
heads cut off were nailed as a token of victory to the trees 
of the sacred grove. Far and wide the land rose against 
the foreign rule ; it was hoped that Maioboduus would join 
the movement ; the Boman posts and roads on the whole 
right bank of the RLuqc fell without further trouble into 
the power of the victors. Only in Aliao, the brave com- 
luaudont Lucius Caedicius, not an officer, but a veteran 
sokiier, offered a resolute resistance, and his archers were 
enabled to make the encampment before the walls so annoy- 
ing to the GermnnB, who possessed no weapons for distant 
fighting, that they converted the siege into a blockade. 
When the last stores of the besieged were exhausted, and 
still no relief came, Caedicius broke up one dark night ; 
snd this remnant of the army, though burdened with nu- 
merous women and children, and suffering severe losses 
tlu'ough the assaults of the Germans, in reality ultimately 
reached the camp at Vetera. Tliither also the two legions 
Btutioned iu Meutz under Lucius Nonius Asprenas had 
gooe on the news of the disaster. The resolute defence of 
Aliso, and the rapid intervention of Asprenas, hindered 
the Germans from following up the victoTy oil the left bank 
of the Bhine, and perhaps the Gauls from rising against 
Home 
The defeat was soon oompenaated, in so far as the Bhine 
army was immediately not simply made up to 
2*JjJ|*^^" its strength, but considerably reinforced. Ti- 
berius once more took up the supreme oom- 
muid. and though for the year following on the battle of 

imiiMdlatol/ follow on the Utter. Accdrditigly the dvfaat must tin v« 
Laken pl*oe somuwherii in September or Ootobvr. wliicU alau aucurdB 
with 111* oireumstitice that thv last maJ'ch of Varus was evidently tliu 
mareh baek from (he aiunumr tu thu winter camp 
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Varus (10) the history of the war had no combats to record, 
it is probable that arrangements were then made for the 
occupation of the Rhine-frontier by eight legions, and 
simultaneously for the division of this command into that 
of the upper army, with Ment^ as its headquarters, and that 
of the lower with the headquarters at Vetera, an arrange- 
ment, oe a whole, which thereupon remained normal for 
centuries. It could not but be expected that this increase 
of the army of the Rhine would be followed by the ener- 
getic resumption of operations on the right bank. The 
Romano-German conflict was not a conflict between two 
powers equal in the political balance, in which the defeat 
of the one might justify the conclusion of an unfavourable 
peace ; it was the conflict of a great civilised and organised 
state against a brave hut, in a political and military aspect, 
barbarous nation, in which the ultimate result was settled 
from the first, and an isolated failure in the plan as sketch* 
ed might as little produce any change as the ship gives up 
its voyage because a gust of wind drives it out of its course. 
But it was otherwise. Tiberius, doubtless, went across 
the Rhine in the following year (11), but this expedition 
did not resemble the former one. He remained during the 
summer on that side, and celebrated the emperor's birth- 
day there, but the army kept to the Immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine, and of expeditions on the Weser and on 
the Elbe there was nothing said. Evidently the object was 
only to show to the Germans that the Romans still knew 
how to And the way into their country, and perhaps also 
to make such arrangements on the right bank of the Rhine 
as the change of policy required. 
The great command embracing both armies was re- 
tained, and retained accordingly in the im- 
perial house. Germanicus had already exer- 
ciseil it in the year 11 along with Tiberius ; 
in the following year (12), when the administratiou of the 
consulate detained him in Rome, Tiberius commnnded 
alone on the Rhine ; with the beginning of the year 13 
Oermaniotis took up the sole command. The state of 
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tiungs was regarded as ooe of war with the Germ&ns ; but 
these were yetatB of inaction. K^ The fiery and ambitious 
hereditary prince bore with reluctance the constraint im' 
posed on bim, and we can understand how, as an officer, 
be should not forget the three eagles in the htmds of the 
enemy, and how, as the son of Drusus, he should wish to 
re-erect his structure that had been destroyed. Soon tbe 
opportunity presented itself, and he took it. On the 19th 
August of the year 14, the emperor Augustus died. 
The first change in the throne of the new monarchy did 
not pass over without a crisis, and Germimicus had oppor- 
tunity of proving by deeds to his father that he was dis- 
posed to maintain allegiance to him. But at the same 
time he found in it warrant for resuming, even unbidden, 
the long-wiahed-for invasion of Germany ; he dedared 
that be had by this fresh campaign to repress the not in- 
considerable ferment that bad been called forth among the 
legioQs upon the change of sovereign. WTi ether this was 
a real reason or a pretext we know not, and perhaps he 
did not himself know. The commandant of tbe Bliine 
army could not be deboi-red from crossing tbe frontier 
anywhere, and it always to a certain degree depended on 
himself how far he should proceed against the Germans. 
Perhaps too, he beheved that be was acting in the spirit 

' ImMum, Ann, 1. 0, snd Dio, Ivi, 30, attest the continnknce of 
the (tate of war ; bat nothing at nil in re|>orU>d from tbe nominiil 
MBpaigiis of the itunmers of 12, 13, and 14, nnd tlie axpeditian of 
th« autanw of 14 Appears as ihe first imdBrtaken by Germanicoa. 
It ixlraetlial OennaniDas had been proclaimed as Imperstor protf 
abl; even in tbe Ufetiine of Augustus (Mon, Arityr. p. 17) ; but 
U>eT« la nothing to hinder otir referring thU to the campaign of the 
year 11, in wbiolv Genuatticus commanded with procousnlar power 
alongaide of Tiberius (Dlo, Ivi. 35). In the year 12 he was in Rome 
for thv administratiun of the ooiisnlate, irhich he ri^taiiied through- 
oat the jrear, and which waa still at that time treated in earuest ; 
U>i* DSpl^ua wh^ Tiberius, as has now been proved {Bertnoajt 
Sobnla, Quota. Or^KtruK*, Oreifswald, 188.?, p. 15^ atUl went to Ger- 
many in the year 13, and resigufd his Rheiittsh command oalj at 
the licginnlug of the jruar 13, on the celubratiuu of tha Paunonian 
t\«lmj. 
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of the new ruler, who had at least as muob claim as hia 
l>rother to the name of conqueror of Germany, and whose 
announced appearance in the camp on the Khine might, 
doubtless, be coooeived of, as though he were coming to 
resume the conquest of Germany broken off at the bidding 
of AugustuB. 
However this may be, the offensive beyond the Bhine 
began anew. Even in the autumn of the 
^^"tto'- yg^ ^4_ Germanicus in person led detach- 
ments of alt the legions at Vetera over the 
Rhine, and penetrated up the Lippe pretty far into the in- 
terior, laying waste the country far and wide, putting to 
death the natives, and destroying the temples, such as that 
of Taaifana held in high honoui*. Thobe asaniled — chiefly 
Bructeri, Tubantes, and Usipes,— sought to prepare the 
fate of Vai'UB for the crown-prince on hia way home ; but 
the attack recoiled before the energetic bearing of the le- 
gions. As this advance met with no censure, but on the 
contrary, thanks and marks of honour were decreed to 
the general for it, he went farther. In the opening of the 
year 15 he assembled his main force, in the first instance 
on the middle Rhino, and advanced in person from Mentz 
against the Chutti as far as the upper confluents of the 
Weser, while the lower army, farther to the north, at- 
tacked the Cherusci and the MarsL There was a certain 
justilicatiou for this proceeding in the fact that the Che- 
rusci favourably disposed towards Rome, who had, under 
the immediate impression of the disaster of Varus been 
obliged to join the patriots, were now agaiu at open 
variance with the much stronger national party, and in- 
voked the intervention of Germanicus. In reality he was 
successful in liberating Segestes, the friend of the Romans, 
when hard pressed by his countrymen, and at the same 
time in getting possession of his daughter, the wife of 
Anninius. Segestes' brother Seglmerus, once the leader 
of the patriots by the side of Arminius, submitted The 
internal dbisensioits of the Oeruinna one© more paved the 
way for the foreign rule. In the very same year Ueimao- 
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icua undertook his main expedition to tbe region of the 
Sams ; Caecina marched from Vetern to the uppei' Ems, 
while he id person weut thither with the tleet from the 
mouth of the Rhine ; the cavalry luovetl along tlie coast 
through the territorj* of the faithful Friaiaus. When re- 
united the BomEuiB bud waste the counti^ of the Bruct«ri 
and the whole territory between the Erne and Ldppe, and 
thence mode an expedition to the disastrous spot where, 
rax years before, the army of Varua had perished, to erect 
a monument to their fallen comradea. On their farther 
Advance the Roman cavalry were allured by Arminius and 
the exasperated hosts of the patriots into an ninbush, and 
would have been destroyed had not tbe infantry come up 
and prevented greater mischief. More aerious dangers 
attended the return homeward from the Ems, which fol- 
»wed at first the same routes aa the march thither. 
The cavalry arrived at the winter camp uninjured. See- 
ing that the fleet was not suffictent for convey- 
ing the infantiy of four legions, owing to the 
difficulty of navigation — it was about the time 
of the autumnal equinox — Germanicua disembarked two 
of them and made them return along the shore ; but in- 
adequately acquainted with the ebbiug and flowing of the 
tid« at this season of tbe year, they lost their baggage and 
ran the risk of being drowned en, mame. The retreat of 
the four legions of Caecina from tbe Ems to the Rhine 
resemhled exactly that of Varus ; indeed, the difficult, 
marshy country offered perhapa still greater difficulties 
than the defiles of the wooded hills. Tlie whole mass of 
nativee, with the two princes of the Cherusci, Arminiua 
and bis highly esteemed uncle Inguiomerus, at their bead, 
Uirew themselves on the retreating troops in tbe sure hope 
of preparing for them tbe same fate, and fiUed the mo- 
nuees and woods all around. But the old general, experi- 
enced in forty years' of war service, remained cool even in 
the utmost peril, and kept his despairing and famishing 
men firmly in hand. Yet even be might not pcrbaps have 
b«eu able to avert the mischief but for the circumstance 
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that, after & auccesaful attack during the marcb, in which 
tlie Bomans lost a great part of their cavahy and almost 
tLe whole baggage, the Gerinaua. sure of victory aud eager 
for spoil, in opposition to Arminius' advice, followed the 
other leader, and instead of further surrounding the en- 
emy, attempted directly to storm the camp, Gaecina 
allowed the Germans to come up to the ramparts, but 
then burst forth from all the doors and gates with such 
vehemence upon the aaaailants that they suffered a severe 
defeat^ and in consequence of it the further retreat took 
place without material hiudrauce. Those at the Rhine 
had alreatly given up the army aa lost, and were on the 
point of casting off the bridge at Vetera, to prevent the 
Germans at least from penetrating into Gaul ; it was only 
the resolute remonstrance of a woman, the wife of Ger- 
Mmiiicus and daughter of Agrippa, which frustrated the 
desperate and disgraceful resolve. 

The resumption of the eubjugation of Germany thus 
began not quite successfully. The territory between the 
Rhine and Weser had indeed been again trodden and 
traversed, but the Romans hod no decisive results to 
show, and the enormous loss in material, particularly in 
horses, was sorely felt, so that, as in the times of Scipio, 
the towns of Italy and of the western provinces took part 
in patriotic contributions to make up for what was lost 

For the next campaign (16) Germanicus changed bia 
plan of warfare. He attempted the subjuga- 
uurjmMB!^ tion of Germany on the basia of the North 
Sea and the fleet, partly because the tribes on 
the coast, the Batavi, Frifidana, and Chauci, adhered more 
or less to the Romans, partly in order to shorten the 
marches — in which much time was spent and much loos < 
incurred — from the Rhine to the Weser and Elbe and 
back again. After he had employed this spring, like the 
previous one, for rapid advances on the Main and on the 
LippB, he, in the beginning of atimtner, embarketl liia 
whole army at the mouth of the Rhine in the powerful 
ti'ansport-deGl of 1,000 sail which had meouwhilo been 
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made ready, and arrived in reality without loaa at the 
moutli of the Ems, where the fleet remaiDed. Thence he 
advauced, as may be conjectured, up the Ems aa f or as 
tlie mouth of the Haaae, aud then along the latter as far 
up aa the Werra-vaUey, and through tliis to the Weaer. 
By this means the carrying of the army, 80,000 strong, 
through the Teutoburg Forest, which was attended witli 
great difficulties, particularly aa to provisions, was avoided, 
A secure reserve for supphes was furnished in the camp 
beside the fleet, and the Cherusci on the right bank of 
the Weser were assailed in flank instead of in front. Here 
the Romans encountered the levy en masse of the Ger- 
mans, again led by the two chiefs of the patriot party, 
Arminius and Inguiomerus. What warlike resources were 
at their disposal is shown by the fact that on two occa- 
sions, one shortly after the other, in the Cheruscan coun- 
try — first on the Weser itself and then somewhat farther 
inland ' — they fought in the open field against the whole 
Roman army, and in both hardly cont«sted the victory. 
The latter certainly feU to the Romans, and of the Ger- 
man patriots a considerable number were left on the Gelds 
of battle. No prisoners were taken, and both sides fought 
with extreme exasperation. The second tropaeum of 
Germanicus spoke of the overthrow of all the Germanic 
tribes between the Rhine and Elbe ; the son placed tiiis 
campaign of his alongside of the brilliant campaigns of 
his father, and reported to Rome that in the next cam- 
paign he should have the subjugation of Germany com- 
plete. But Arminius escaped, although wounded, ond 
continued stOl at the bead of the patriots ; and an unfore- 
seen mischief marred the success won by arms. On the 

' The hypotheaiB of Sohmidt < Wet^SL Zeitaehrift, ii, p. 301)-lli»t 

tilt) ttmt battle wns fought od tbe Idiatsvisi&n Seld somewliere Dti»r 
Btii:kebiirg, uud thu secoD<l, on iiccotmt cjf Ihu morasses mentioned 
on Hie occasion, perhaps oa the Steiubudeniee, ne«r the villugo of 
BiTgkirclieii, which lie* to the sotith of this— will nut lie fu n- 
tnuvei] from the trath, &iid may at least help lU to ri'iilitiv the mat- 
ter. In thia, &« hi most of the accounta of battles bj TacltiM, wo 
mnit despair of reaching ou assured retsult. 
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return hoiQe> which the greater part of the legions made 
hj Bea, the tmnsport fleet encountered the autumn etoriuH 
of the North 8ea. Tho vessels were daahecl on all sides 
upon the islands of the North Sea, and as far as the Brit- 
ish ooasta. A great portion were destroyed, aud those 
that escaped had for the moat port to throw horses aud 
baggage overboard, and to be glad of aaviag their bare 
life. The loss of vessels was, as in the times of the Punic 
war, equivalent to a defeat. Oermanieus himself, cost 
adrift alone with the admiral's ship on the desolate sliore 
of the Chauoi, was in despair at this misfortune, and on 
the point of seeking Ms death in that ocean the asaistauce 
of which he had at the beginning of this campaign invoked 
so earnestly and so vainly. Doubtless afterwards the loss 
of men proved not to be quite so great as it had at first 
appeared, and some effective blows which the general, on 
his return to the Rhine, inflicted on the nearest barba- 
rians, raised the sunken courage of the troops. But, taken 
as a whole, the campaign of the year 16, as compared with 
that of the preceding year, ended In more brilliant victo- 
ries doubtless, but also in much more serious loss. 

The recall of Qenuamcus was at the same time the 

aboUtion of the command-in-chief of the Khen- 
JJH^^JJ^ ish army. The mere division of the command 

put an end to the conduct of the war as 
heretofore pursued ; the circumstance that Germanicus 
was not merely recalled, but obtained no successor, was 
tantamount to ordaining the defensive ou the Rhine. 
Thus the campaign of the year 16 was the last which 
the Bomans waged in order to subdue Germany and to 
transfer the boundary of the empire from the Rhine to 
the Elbe. That this was the aim of the campaigns of Ger- 
manicus is shown by their very course, aud by the trophy 
that celebrated the frontier of the Elbe. The re-establish- 
meot, too, of the military works on the right bank of the 
lihine, of the forts of the Tauuua, as well us of the strong- 
hold of Aliso and the line counectinir it with Vf tern, be- 
longed only iu part to such an occupation of the right 
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bank tin wna in keeping with tho reatricted plan of opera- 
tions after tlio battle of Varus ; in fact it had a far wider 
ecojie But the designs of the general were not, or not 
quite, those of the emperor. It iij more than probable 
that Tiberius from the outset alio wed rather than aano- 
tioned the enterprises of Qermanicus on the Rhine, and it 
is certeun that he wished to put an end to them by recall- 
ing him in the winter of lC-17. Beyond doubt, at the 
same time, a good part of what had been attained was 
given up, and in particular the garrison was withdrawn 
from Aliso. As Oermanicua, even in the following year, 
found not a stone left of the memorial of victory erected 
in tlic Teutoburg Forest, so the results of his victories dis- 
appeared like a flash of lightning into the water, and none 
of his successors continued the building on this basia 

If Augustua g;ive up the conquered Germany as lost 
after the battle of Varus, and if Tiberius now, 
ihc ahkiiKs a( when the conquest had once more been taken 
^' "'' in hand, ordered it to be broken off, we are 

well entitled to ask, What motives guided tlio two notable 
ruJer» in this course, and what was the significance of these 
important events for the general policy of the empire ? 

The battle of Varus is an enigma, not in a military but 
in a political point of view — not in its course, but in its 
consequences. Augustus was not wrong when he de- 
manded back his lost legions, not from the enemy nor 
from fate, but from the general ; it was a disaster such as 
unskilled leaders of division from time to time bring 
about for every state. We have difficulty in conceiving 
that the destruction of an army of 20,000 men without 
further direct military couaequences should have given a 
tlocisive turn to the policy at large of a judiciously gov- 
erned universal empire. And yet the two rulers bore that 
defeat with a patience as uuexampled as it was critical and 
hazardous for the position of the government in relation 
u> the army iind to its neighbours ; they allowed the con- 
rhision of peace with MaroboduuB, which, beyond doubt, 
was meaQt to be in strictness a mere armistice, to become 
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withal definitive, ami niftde ijo further attempt to get the 
upper valley of the Elbe into their hiuida. It must have 
been no easy thing for Tiberius to see the collapse of the 
great structure begTin in concert with his brother, and 
after the latter'a death almost completed by himaelf ; the 
energetic zeal with which, as soon as he had again entered 
on the gOTemraent, he took up the Germanic war which 
he bad begun ten years ago, enables us to meosui'e what 
this self-denial must have cost him. If, nevertheless, the 
Helf-denial was persevered in not merely by Augustus, but 
also after his death l>y Tiberius himself, there is no other 
reason to bo found for it than that they recognized the 
])lans pursued by them for twenty years for the changing 
of the boundary to the north as incapable of execution, 
and the subjugation and mastery of the region between 
tiie Rhine and the Elbe appeared to them to transcend the 
resources of the empire. 

If the previous boundary of the empire ran from the 

middle Danube up to its source and to the 
TtBBitwtmn- ^pp^^ Rhine, and thence down that river, it 

was, at all events, materially shortened and 
improved by being shifted to the Elbe, which in its head- 
waters approaches the middle Danube, and to its course 
throughout ; in which case, probably, besides the evident 
raOitAry gain, there came into view also the political con- 
sideration that the keeping of the great commands its far as 
possible remote from Rome and Italy was one of the lead- 
ing maxims of the Augustan policy, and an ai'my of the 
Elbe would hw^Iy have played such a part in the further 
development of Home as the armies of the Bhiue but too 
soon undertook. The preliminary conditions to this end, 
the overthrow of the Germanic patriot-partj- and of the 
Suebian king in Bohemia, were no easy tasks ; neverthe- 
less they had already once stood on the verge of succeed- 
ing, and with a right conduct of the war these results 
fould not fail to be reached. But it wiuj another question 
whether, after the institution of the Elbe frontier, the 
troops could be withdrawn from the intervening region ; 
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this question liad been niisetl in a very serious way for the 
Romna government by the Dalmato-Pannonian war. If 
the mere impending moTement of the Roman Danube- 
army into Bohemia had called forth a popular rising in 
niyricum, that was only put down by the exertion of all 
their military resources after a four years' conflict, this 
wide region might not be left to ileelf either at the time 
or for many years to oome. Similar, doubtless, was the 
state of the case on the Bhine. The Roman pubhc was 
wont, indeed, to boast that the state held all Gaul in sub- 
jection by means of the garrison at Lyons 1,200 strong ; 
.but the goveiTiment could not forget that the two great 
•rroies on the Rhine not merely warded off the Gernjons, 
but also had a very material bearing on the Gallic cantons 
that were not at aU distinguished by submissiveness. Sta- 
tioned on the "Weser or even on the Elbe, they would not 
have rendered this service iu equal measure ; and to keep 
both the Rhine and the Elbe occupied was beyond their 
power. 
Thus Augustus might well come to the conclusion that 

with the strength of the army as it then stood 
Aji^Mimbu- —considerably increased indeed of late, but 

still far below the measure of what was really 
reqoisite — that great regulntioa of the frontier was not 
practicable ; the question was thus converted from a mili- 
tary one into one of internal jwlicy, and especially into 
one of finance. Neither AugustuB nor Tiberius ventured 
to increase still further the expense of the army. We may 
blame them for not doing so. The paralysing double 
blow of the niyrinn and the Germanic instirrections with 
their grave disasters, the great age and the enfeebled 
vigour of the ruler, the increasing disinclination of Tiber- 
ius for initiating any fresh and great undertaking, and 
alwvc all any deviation from the policy of Augustus, doubt- 
lesB co-operated to induce this result, and did so, perhaps, 
lo the injurj' of the state. By the demeanour of German- 
tous, nut to 1)6 approved but easily to be explained, we 
peraeivft bow keenly the soldiers and the youth felt the 
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abandon meut. of the new province of Germany. In the 
poor attempt to retain, at least nominally, the lost Ger- 
many with the help of the two German cantons on the left 
of the Rljine, and in the ambiguous ami uncertain words 
with whic^h Augustus himself in his account of the case 
lays or forgoes claim to Germany as Roman, we discern 
how perplexed was the attitude of the government towards 
public opinion in thia matter. The grasping at the fron- 
tier of the Elbe was a mighty, perhaps a too bold stroke, 
undertaken poaaibly by AuguBtns — who did not generally 
soar so high — only after years of hesitivtion, and doubtleBs 
not without the detennining influence of the younger step- 
son who was in closest intercourse with him. But to 
retrace too bold a step is, as a role, not a mending of the 
mistake, but a second mistake. The monarchy had need 
of warUke honour unstained and of unconditional warlike 
success, in quite another way than the former burgomua- 
tcr-government ; the absence of the numbers 17, 18, and 
10 — ne^er filled up since the battle of Varus — in the roll 
of regiments, was little in keeping with military prestige, 
and Uie peace with Maroboduua, ou the basis of the *i<du* 
quo, could not be construed by the most loyal rhetoric into 
a success. The assumption that Germanicus began those 
far-reaching entei-prises io opposition to the strict orders 
of his government is forbidden by his whole political posi- 
tion ; but the reproach that he made use of his double 
jMsition, as supremo commander of the first army of the 
lihiae and as future successor to the throne, in order to 
carry out at his own hand his pobtico-military plans, is 
one from which he can as little be exempted as the emperor 
from the no less grave reproach of having st&rted back per- 
haps from the forming, or perhaps only from the clear ex- 
pression and the sharp execution, of his own resolves. If 
Tiberius ivt least allowed the resumption of the offensive, 
he jnust have felt how much was to be said for a more 
vigorous policy ; he may perhaps, as over-considerate 
people do, have left the decision, so to speak, to destiny, 
till at length the repeated and severe miBfortimes of the 
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crown-prince once more justified Uie policy of despair. It 
was not e«sy for the Kovcninipttt to bid nn (irmy halt which 
hud broufjflit l>ni'k two of the three lost englea ; but it was 
done. Whiitcvor iimy hnve beeu the roivl and the per- 
Booal motives, we ataud here at a turuiug-point in national 
destinies. History, too, has its flow aud its ebb ; here, after 
tlic lide of Itomai) sway over the world has attuined its 
hei{j;ht. the ebb sets iu. Northward of Italy the Eoman 
rule hud for a few years reached as far as the Elbe ; since 
the battle of Varus its bounds were the Rhine and thu 
Danube, A legend — but an old one — relates that the first 
conqueror of Germany, Drusus, on his last campaign ut, 
the Elbe, saw a vision of a gigantic female figiire of Ger- 
manic inoutd, that called to him in his own language the 
word "Back!" The word was not spoken, but it was 
. fulfilled. 

NsTertheleBB the defeat of the Augustan pohcy, as the 
peace with Maroboduus and the sufierance of 
' acsina the Teutoburg disaster may well be termed, 

was hardly a victory of the Germans. After 
the battle with Varus the hope muat doubtless have passed 
through the minds of the best, that a certain union of the 
nation wotdil accrue from the glorious victory of the Che- 
nisci and their allies, and from the retiring of the enemy 
I in the west as in the soutL Perhaps in these very crises 
' the feeling of unity may have dawned on the Saxons and 
lisuebiauK formerly confronting each other as strangers, 
I The fact that the Saxons sent from the battle-lield the head 
' of Varus to the king of the Suebians, may be nothing but 
I the savage expression of the thought that the hour had 
come for all Germans to throw themselves in joint onset 
I u}>on tlie Roman empire, and thus to secure the frontier 
I and the freedom of their laud, as they could alone be se- 
cured, by striking down llie hereditary foe in hia own 
home. But tlio cultured man and the politic king accept- 
ed the gift of tlie insurgents only in order to forward the 
bead to the emi>eror Augustus for burial ; he did nothing 
[for, but also nothing against, the Romans, and persevered 
S 
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unsbaken in his neutrality. Immediately after the death 
of Augustus there were fears at Eonie of the Marcomaui 
inyading Baetio, but apparently without cause ; and when 
Gfirmanicus thereupon resumed the o£fenBive against the 
Germans from the EUine, the mighty king of the Marco- 
maui looked on inactive. This policy of finesse or of cow- 
ardice dug its own grave amidst a. Oermania world fiercely 
excited, and tlriuik with patriotic successes and hopes. 
The more remote Suebiau tribes but loosely connected 
with the empire, the Semnones, Laugobardi, and Oothonea, 
declared off from the king, and made common cause with 
the Saxon patriots ; it is not improbable that the consid- 
erable forces, which were evidently at the dispoiud of Ar- 
miniuB and luguiomerua iu the conflicts with Germanicua, 
flowed to them in groat part from these quarters. 

Soon afterwards, when the Boman attack was sud- 
denly broken oET, the patriots turned (17) to 
assail Maroboduus, perhaps to assail the kingly 
office in general, at least as the latter adminis- 
tered it on the Roman model ' But even among them- 
selves divisions had set in ; the two nearly related Cherua- 
can princes, who in the last struggles had led the patriots, 
if not victoriously, at any rate bravely and honourably, and 
had hitherto constantly fought shoulder to shoulder, no 
longer stood together iu this war. The uncle Inguiomerus 
no longer tolerated his being second to hia nephew, and at 
the outbreak of the war passed to the side of Marobodu- 
us. Thus matters came to a decisive battle between Ger- 
mans and Germans, nay, between the some tribes ; for 
Suebi as well as Cherusoi fought in both armies. Long 
tlie conflict wavered ; both armiea had learned from tha 
Boman tactics, and on both sides the pasdon and the ex- 
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' The 8tat«metit of Tnoitua i Ann. ii. 4.'ii, thut this WM proparlj a 
war of the reputjlicnns a^ninBt the nionsrcbisU, is probably not froe 
from tt wibU to Iriuisfur nellanien-Roiuau views to the very differ- 
ent Gcriuuiiic world. S<i far «& tht; vrni hut «n elUico-poIilical lan- 
duticy, it would bti callHd forth not by the nomeii rfijia, xt T»oitut 
wys, bul by the ceHum nnpcrium cwyus rojia at VellniuB (li. lUBj. 
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asperation were alike. Arroinius did not achieve a victory 
properly so caUed, but his antaffonist left to him the field 
of battle ; and, as Maroboduua seemed to have fared the 
worst, those who had hitlierto adhered to him left him, 
aud he found himself confined to his own kingdom. When 
he asked for Itomau aid against, hia overpowerful country- 
men, Tiberius reminded him of hifi attitude after the bat* 
tie of Varus, and replied that now the Romans in turn 
would remain neutral. His fate was rapidly decided. In 
the very following year (18) he waa surprised in his royal 
abode itself by a prince of the Gothones, Catualda, to 
whom he hat! formerly given penaonal offence, and who 
had thereupon revolted from him with the other non-Bo- 
hemian Suebi ; and, abandoned by his own people, he witli 
diflicidty made his escape to the Bomans, who granted to 
him the asylum which he sought — he died many years 
afterwards, as a Roman pensioner, at Bavenna. 

Thus the opponents as well aa the rivals of Arminiua 
had become refugees, and the Germanic na- 
tion looked to none else than to him. But 
this gi-eatncss was his danger and his de- 
struction. His own countrymen, especially his own clan, 
accused him of going the way of Maroboduua and of 
desiring to bo not merely the first, but also the lord and 
the king of the Germans — whether with reason or not, 
and whether, it he wished this, he did not perhaps wish 
what was right, who can say ? The result waa a civil war 
between him and these representatives of popular free- 
dom ; two years after the banishment of Maroboduua ho 
too, like Caesar, fell by the dagger of nobles of republi- 
can sentiments near to his person. His wife Thtisiielda 
and his son bom in captivitj-, Thumoli<^iis, mi wlioni ho 
had never set eyes, marched at the triumph of Oennani- 
fniB (2Gth May, IT) among the other Germans of rank, in 
chains to tlit< Capitol ; the old Segestes was for his fidelity 
to the Ilonuuis provided witti a place of honour, whence 
he might took ou at the public entry of liis daughter and 
hia grandson. They all died within the Roman empire \ 
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with Maroboduus the wife and son of hia antagonist met 
in the exile of Bavenna. When Tiberius remarked at the 
recall of Germanicus that there was no need to wage war 
against the Germans, and that they would of themselves 
take care to do what was requisite for Bome, he knew his 
adversaries ; in this, at all events, history has pronounced 
him right But to the high-spirited man who, at the age 
of six-and-twenty, had released his Saxon home from the 
Italian foreign rule, who thereafter had been general as 
well as soldier in a seven years' struggle for that freedom 
regained, who had staked not merely person and life, but 
also wife and child for his nation, to fall at the age of 
thirty-seven by an assassin's hand — to this man his people 
gave, what it was in their power to give, an eternal monu- 
ment in heroic song. 




CHAPTER 11. 



The accidents of external policy caused the Bomaos to 

establish themeelves on the Pyrenaean penin- 
Ss'cMq'nlert! ^* earlier tlmu in any other part of the triinB- 
marine mainland, and to inetituta there two 
Btanding coraroands. There, too, the republic had not, 
as in Gaul and Elyricum, confined itself to subduiug the 
coasts of the Italian sea, but had rather from the outset, 
after the precedent of the BarciJeB, contemplated the con- 
quest of the whole peninsula. With the Lusitaiiians (in 
Portugal and Estremadura^ the Romans had fought from 
the time that tliey called themselves masters of Spain; 
the " more remote province " had been instituted, strictly 
iqieaking, against these tribes and simultaneously with the 
" Dearer " one ; the Callaeci (Gallicia) became subject to 
the Romans a century before the battle of Actium ; shortly 
l>efore that battle the subsequent dictator Caesar ba<l. in 
his first campaign, carried the Roman arms as far as Bri- 
ganlium (Corunna), and consohdated afresh the annexation 
of this region to the more remote province. Then, in the 
years between the death of Caesar and the sole rule of 
Augustus, there was unceasing warfare in the north of 
Spaia ; no fewer than sis governors in this short time won 
triumpba there, nud perhaps the subjugation of the north- 
era slope of the Pyrenees was effected chiefly in this epoch. ' 
' There Irtuinphed over Hp»ln — kpftrt fwiD the doubtless political 
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triampli of Lepldtas — in 718 Co. Domitiits Calviuua 
(cousul ill 7\i\, in 730 C NorbanuB FUocu8(ao[]saHn 
716), between 720 iad 725 L. Maroiof Philippiis (con 
tnl in 71Gt aad Appius CUudittS Palcber (consnl in 
716k in 738 C. CslvTsiua Sabinus iconaul in 71.^), nad 
in 72a Sei. Appuluiu3'eoa»ul iu 7*21 '. Tbe hl«tori«» 
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The wBxa with Uie cognate Aquitanians on the north aide 
of the mountoLDs, which Ml within the eame epoch, and 
the hist of which was victorious Jy ended in the 
year 727, must stand in connection with these 
eveiuta On the reorganising of the administratiTe arrange- 
ments in 727 the peninauhi went to Augustus, 
because there was a prospect of extensive 
military operations there, anfl it needed a permanent gar- 
rison. Although the southern third of the more remote 
province, thenceforth named from the river Bactis (Guad- 
alquivir) was soon given back to the government of the 
senate,' by far the greater portion of the peninsula remained 
constantly under imperial administration, including the 
greater part of the more remote province, Lusitania and 
CuUaecia,' and the whole of the large nearer one. Im- 
mediately after the institution of tlie new supreme control 
Augustus resorted iu person to Spain, with a view, in Ma 
two years' stay (728, 729), to organise the new 
administration, and to direct the occupation 

mention ovXy the victory Kohiev«d over the CorretAni (noAr PujcerilA 
iu tho «a8lt<rn Pyrt;iiees) bj^ CAlviniw(Dio, xlviii, 42 ; comp. Vellitiiis, 
li. 78, tuid IL« coin of Subious with Otea, Eckhul, v. 30!}). 

* As Aiijfustji Gmeiita in Lusititnis only became ft colony in 739 CDio, 
liii. 2G), and this cannot well have baen left out of »c- 
Doiint iu the list of tha provinces iu which Angustua 
founded colonies ( Miw. Anryr. p. 1 10, comp. p, 222>,tbB Hupantioii of 
Luaituoiiv and Ilispaula Ulierior musL not Lave t«kea place till after 
the Cautnhrian war, 

' Callaecia was not merely occupied from the Ulterior province, 
hilt must Blill iu the e^lJer time of Augostua have belonged to 
Luaitftniu, just as Astnrias also must have been at first attached to 
this province. Otherwise the narrative in Dio, liv. ft, is not iutel- 
ligible , T Cariaias, tli« builder of Emerita, is evidently the governor 
of Lusltauia, C. Furuius the governor of the Tarracuueuiiis. With 
this agrees the parallel representation in Florua, ii. 'M, for tlie 
Driytirriiii of the MSS. are certninly llie BtiiyatKiml, whom Ptolemy. 
ii. <I, SO. adduces nmunc; the Asturiani). Therefore Ac^rippa, in his 
measurements, comprehends liniiiliinia with Anturia and Citlaeoia 
U'llu. //. \. iv. 33, lltil), and StralMitiil. 4, 3l», p. KMitdesiguateft the 
t'ttlloeci as t'uriuerly leruied luiaituiii. Varlatiou& Iu thu demarcaUuii 
ul the Kpauiish piuvinuce ar« lueutiuued by 8tr>hu, iii 4, tQ, p. 100, 
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of the portions of the coontry not yet subject. This lie 
did from Tarraco as his hcadrjitartora, and it was at that 
time that the seat of government of the nearer province 
was traneferred from New Cartlmge to Tarraco, after which 
town this province is thenceforth usually named, "WTiilc 
it appeared neceasaiy on the one hand not to remove the 
seat of administration from the coast, the new capital on 
the other hand commanded the region of the Ebro and the 
commtinicjitions with the north-west and the Pyrenees. 
Against the Astures (in the provinces of Asturias and Leon), 
and above all, the Cantabri (in the Basque country and the 
province of Santander), who obstinately held out in these 
mouutftins and overran the neighbouring cantons, a war- 
fare attended by difficulties and heavj* losses was pro- 
longed — with interruptions, which the Romans called vic- 
tories — for eight yeai's, till at length Agrippa succeeded in 
breaking down the open resistance by destroying the moun- 
tain towns and tran8i)lanting thei v inhabitants to the valleys. 
If, ae the emperor Augustus says, from his time the 

I.,,,, coast of the ocean from Cadiz to the mouth of 

iwonn In OiB tijg Elho obeyed the Romans, the obedience ia 
this comer of it was far from voluntary and 
little to be trusted. Matters were still apparently far from 
having reached a proper pacification in north-western 
Spain. There is still mention in Nero's time of war-ex- 
peditions against the Asturiana. A still clearer tale ia told 
by the Of.cupation of the coujitry, ns Augustus ai-ranged it. 
CaUsecia was separated from Lusitania and united with the 
Torraconensian province, to concentrate in one hand the 
chief command in northern Spain. Not merely was this 
province then the only one which, without liordering on an 
enemy's country, obtained a legionarj* inilitury command, 
but DO fewer than three legions ' were directed thither by 

' Tlieso were Ihe Foarlh Macedonian, the Sixth Vietrix, And lUe 
Tenth Otmiina. The llrst of lhe»e went, in oouBf«iin?iico of the 
■hiriint; of nu»rt»innif thn Irtmps iKtcnsiiiiiix] Itir tUe Rrilaiiiiie «xp«t- 
tlition »f ('Uiiilltis til t)i<' RliiiiL- '1 li>! twi> ulhtirs, alDinuirli in Ww 
DBkOtrUiltt tttujilo^'ed «;lii«wheru ou sevural occuioiia, weru still, kt 
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Augnst.Tis — two to Asturia, one to Cantabria ; and, in spite 
of the military pressure in Germany and in lUyriruDj, 
this occupying force woa not diminished. The headquar- 
tera were eatabliahed between the old metropolis of Astu- 
ria, Lancia, and the new Asturica Augusta ( Aatorga ) in 
Leon that stili at present bears his name. With this 
strong occupataou of the north-west is probably connected 
the construction of roads undertaken there to a consider- 
able extent in the earlier impeiial period, although we 
are not able to demonstrate the connection in detail, see- 
ing that the allocation of these troops in the Augustan 
age is unknown to us. Thus there was established by 
Augustus and Tiberius for the capital of Collaecia, Bra> 
cara (Brnga), a connection with Asturica, that is, with the 
great headquarters, and not less with the neighbouring 
towns to the north, north-east, and south. Tiberius made 
similar construotioua in the territory of the Vaacones and in 
Cantabrift,' Gradually the occupying force might be dim- 

the bbgiuning of Che reign of Vespasian, stationed in their old gajri- 
soD-qiiartera, undwitli them, instead of the Fourth, the First Adiu- 
trix n<<wly instituted hy Galba (Tacitus, rfiit-. i. 44). Alt three 
wpre on occasion of the Batavian war sent to the Rliine, and only 
on«i returned from it. For in the yvar SS there were still Beveral 
legions stationed ia Sjiain (Plin. Pmieij. 14 -, eoinp. IIernu», lii. IIM), 
of which one Was certainly the Seventh Ocmina already, before the 
year 79, doing garrison-duty in Spain [C. /. L, ii. 2477); the second 
tniifit hnvn been one of those three, and was probably the PfjfSt Adi- 
iilris, a.s this soon after the year 8S takes part in the Danilbinii wars 
of Dumiti&n, svud is under Tntjan stationed lu upper (lerniaiiy, 
which snggesta the oonjeotnre that it was one of the serural iMgimiit 
brotight in US from Spain to upper Germany, and on this occasion 
came away from Spain, lu Lnsitania no legions were stationed. 

' The camp of the Cantabriau legion may have been at the place 
Pisoraca ( Herrera on the Pisnei^a, between Palencla ainl San- 
tniiderj, which alone is named on inscriptions of Tilieriiis and of 
Nero, and that as starting point of an imperial road ( f. /, /- i>. 
4*^83, 4HB4), jtisl as the Asturian vamp was at Leon Augustohriga 
also (to llif west of Saragoasa) and Complutum ( Aleal^ ils Ueuarea 
to the north of Madrid) must hare been centres of imiiorial roa<l^ 
not on ot^muut of Iheir orbau importance, but us places u( encamp- 
Went foi Iroupa. 
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inisbed, and under Claudius one legion, under Nero n 
second, might be employed elsewhere. But these were 
tegarded ouly aa drafted oS, and still at tlie begiuHing of 
the reign of Vespasian the Spauisb gorriaon bad resumed 
its tnrlier strength ; it was reduced, in the strict sense, 
only by the Flavian emperors, by Vespasian to two, 
by Domitian to one legion. From thence down to the 
time of Diocletian a, single legion, the Seventh Gemina, 
and a certain number of auxiliary contingents garrisoned 
Leon, 

No province under the monarchy was less affected by 
outward or by inward wars than this land of the far west. 
While at this epoch the commauderBhipa of the troops 
assumed, as it were, the place of the competing parties, the 
Spanish army played throughout a secondary part in that 
respect ; it was only as helper of his colleague that Galba 
ent«red into the civil war, and mere accident carried Mm 
to the first place. The force holding the north-west of the 
Peninsula, which even after its reduction still strikes us 
as comparatively strong, leads us to infer that this region 
had not been completely obedient even in the second and 
third centuries ; but we ore unable to state anything defin- 
ite as to the employment of the Spanish legion within the 
province which it held m occupation. The struggle 
against the Cantabrians had been waged with the help of 
vessels of war ; subsequently the Bomana bad no occasion 
to institute a permanent naval station there. It is not 
till the period after Diocletian that we find the Fyrenaean 
pOTiinsula, like the Italian and the Graeco-Macedonian, 
without a standing garrison. 

That the province of Baetictv was, at least after the 
beginning of the second century, visited on 
various occasions from the opposite coast by 
the Moors— the pirates of Rif — we shall have 
to set forth in detail when we survey the affairs of Africa. 
We may presume that this serves to explain why. although 
in the senatorial provinces elsewhere imperial troops were 
not wont to be stationed, by way of exception Italics (near 
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SeA-ille) was providGcl with a division of the legion of Leon.' 
But it ehiefly devolved on the coramand stotioned in the 
province of Tiugi (Tangier) to protect the rich south of 
Spain from these incursions. Still it Lappened that towns 
liko Itaiica and Singili (not far from Antequera) were 
besieged by tlie pirates. 

If preparation was anywhere made by the republic 
for the great all-significant work of the im- 
perial period — the Romanising of the West — 
it was in Spain. Peaceful intercourse carried 
forward what the sword had begun ; Boman silver money 
was paramount in Spain long before it circulated elsewhere 
outside of Italy ; and the mines, the culture of the vine and 
oUve, and the relations of traffic produced a constant influx 
of Italian elements to the eoast, paiiicularly in the south- 
west. New Carthage, the creation of the Barcides, and 
from its origin down to the Augustan age the capitol of 
the Hither province and the first trading port of Spain, 
embraced already in the seventh century a numerous 
Roman population ; Carteia, opposite to the present Gib- 
raltar, foundeil a generation before the age of the Gracchi, 
was the first transmarine civic community with a popula- 
tion of Roman origin (iiL 14); the old and renowned sister- 
town of Carthage, Gades, the modern Cadiz, was the first 
foreign town out of Italy, that adopted Boman law and 
Roman language (iv. 648). Wliile tlius along the greatest 
part of the coast of the Mediterranean the old indigenous 
as well 08 the Phoenician civilisation bad already, under 
the republic, conformed to the ways and habits of the rul- 
ing people, in no province under the imperial period was 
Romanising so energetically promoted on the part of the 
ruhng power as in Spain. First of all the southern half 
of Baetica, between the Baetis and the Mediterranean, 
obtained, partly already under the republic or through 
Caesar, partly in the years 739 and 740 through Augus- 

' With this we nut; oooneot tlia fxtt that the ume legion WU| 
ihDugh only tumpgrsriljr tud with • detaohmeot, ou mUvb larvloe 
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tas, a stately series of comniunitieR with full RomaD citi- 
.. zensMp, which her© occupy not the coast es- 

pecially, but filwve all the interior, heailei) 
by HiBpalin (Seville) and Conluba (Cordova) with colonial 
rigbta, Italica {near Seville) and Gades (Cadiz) with muni- 
cipal rights. In southern Lusitania, too, we meet with n 
series of equally privileged towns, particularly OlisiiMj 
(Iiisbon), Pas Julia (Beja), and the colony of veterans 
founded by Augustus during hia abode in .Spain and 
tuade the capital of this province, Emerita (Merida), In 
the Tarraconeuais the burgeas-towna are found predoiu- 
iaantiy on the coast — ^Carthago Nova, Hici (Elcbe). Valentia, 
DertosB (Tortosa), Tarraeo, Barcino (Barcelona) • in tbe 
interior only the colony in the Ebro valley, Caeaarauguata 
(SoragosBd), is conspicuous. In all Spain under Augustus 
there were numbered fifty communities with full citizen- 
ship ; nearly fifty others had up to this time received 
Latin rights, and stood as to inward organisation on a 
par with the burgess-communities. Among the rest tbe 
emperor Vespasian likewise introduced tbe Latin muni- 
cipal organisation on occasion of the general imperial cen- 
sus instituted by him in the year 74. The bestowal of 
burgeas-rigbta was neither then, nor generiUly in the better 
imperial period, extended much further than it had been 
carried in the time of Augustus ; ' os to wliich probably 
tbe cliief regulative consideration was the reatrieted right 
of levy in regard to those who were citizens of tbe empire. 
The indigenous population of Spain, which thus be- 
came partly mixed up with Italian settlers, 
SriiSriS*."' P«^y le<* towanls ItaUan habitis and lan- 
guage, nowhere emerges so as to be clearly 
recognised in the history of the imperial period Prob- 
ably that stock, whose remains and whose language maio- 
toin their ground up to the present day in the mountains 

' Tbe expression used by Joseplius (twnfm Ap, U. 4), tbit "lUe 
Ibariani were nuuuil Riiiu<LUii," can ujiljr he referrnd to tliv beatowitl 
of Lklin r)f{hU br Wspasiiui, »uil i» uii tuvurruot i!Ul«mt!Ut of uuu 
who wa» ft ttruiger. 
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of Biscaj, QuipUBCoa, and Navarre, once filled the whole 
penioBula, aa the Berbers filled the region of North Africa. 
Their language, different from the Indo-Germanic, and 
destitute of flexion like that of the Finns and Mongols, 
proves their original independence ; and their moat im- 
portant memorials, the coins, in the first century of the 
Roman rule in Spain embrace the peninsula, with the ex- 
ception of the south coast f roni Cadiz to Granada, where 
the Phoenician language then prevailed, and of the regioii 
northward of the mouth of the Tagus and westward of the 
sources of the Ebro, which was then probably to a large 
extent practically independent, and certainly woa utterly 
uncivibaed. In this Iberian territory the soutb-Spanish 
writing is clearly distinguished from that of the north prov- 
ince ; but not less clearly both are branches of one stock. 
The Phoenician immigration here confined itself to still 
narrower bounds than in Africa, and the Celtic mixture 
does not modify the general uniformity of the national 
development in a way that we can recognise. But the 
conflicts of the Romans with the Iberians belong uiaioly to 
the republican epoch, and have been formerly described 
(ii. 247 f.). After the already mentioned last passages of 
arms under the fii'st dynasty, the Iberians vanish wholiy 
out of sight To the question, how far they became Ro- 
manised in the imperial period, the information that has 
come to us gives no satisfactory answer, That in the in- 
tercourse with their former masters they would have al- 
ways occasion to make use of the Roman language, needs 
no proof ; but under the influence of Rome the national 
language and the national writing disuppear even from 
public use within their own commtmities. Already in the 
last century of the republic the native coinage, which at 
first was to a large extent allowed, had become in the main 
set aside ; from the imperial jieriod there is no Spanish 
civic coin with other than a Latin legend. ' 

' Probubly the most recent luouumeut uf the nfttive luigna^, 
Ibftt admits of certaintv u to itsdntc, Ik a coin oF Osiptrdn — irhich is 
mudellud after the dtiuiirii witli tliu ulvitUuul tUkl trvru «truck by 
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Like the Romnn dress, the Boman language was largely 
dilTuaed even ftmonc those Spaniards who had 
not Italian burgesa-rigbtB. and the govern men t 
favoured t-be tit; fticlo Bomaniaing of the land.' When 
Augustus died the Roman language oud habits prevailed 
in Andalusia, Granada, Murcia, Vidoncia, Catatonia, Ara- 
gon ; and a good part of thia is to be accounted for not by 
colooisuig but by Romanising, By the ordinance of Ves- 
pasian previously mentioned the native language was re- 
stricted (te jMv to private intercourse. That it held its 
ground in this, is proved by its existence at the present 
day ; what is now confined to the mountoina^ which neither 
the Goths nor the Arabs ever occupied, must in the 
Roman period certainly have extended over a great part 
of Spain, especially the north-west. Nevertheless Roman- 
ising certainly sot in very much earlier and more strongly 
in Spain than in Africa ; monuinents with native writing 
from the imperial period can be pointed to in Africa in 
fair number, hardly at all in Spain ; and the Berber lan- 
guage at present stiU prevails over half of north Africa, 
the Iberian only in the narrow valleys of the Basques. It 
rould not be otherwise, partly because in Spain Bonian 

C»««ar daring the Gallic w»f — with • Latin and Iberian legend 
(Zobel, B»ttiiiiit hintirrko de la itum^a nntigtiii e»patl/)t/iy u. 11). 
Among the wholly or partially local inscripliona of Spain s«v?ral 
more recent may bu found ; pablic sanction is not evea probable in 
tha owe nf any of them. 

' There was a time when the commnnitie* of pereffrini bar) to 
tolioit from tliu svtiule the right U> make Latin the language of bns- 
tnM8 : but tor the itnperiul period this no longer held good. On the 
contrary, at this lime probably the oonverse was of Sequent ooour- 
renoe. For example, the right of coining was allowed on the footing 
that (he legttnd liod to be Latin. In like manner public buildings 
erected by non burgesses were deioribed ia Latin ; thus an inscrip- 
tion of IHpa in Andalusia (C. I. L. ii. 1067) runa : UTehaS. AtHUt 
fJUiiu) ChSiitiiTtinn portt» fornie(esi] a«iifean/f(tt) <*ur(ir(V rf« Mun) 
p(^.'tniii). That the wearing of the toga was allowed even to non- 
Romanti and was a sign of a loyal disposition, is shown as well by 
Ktrabo's expression as to the TsrraconeoMa togata, aa by Agricola's 
kiebAvioar in Britain (Tocitos, Affrk, 21). 
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civilisation emerged nrneh earlier and mucli more vigor- 
ously than ill Africa, partly because tbe natives had not in 
the former as in the latter tbe free tribes to fall back ui>on. 
The native communal constitution of the Iberians was 
not perceptibly to our new diffcront from the 
Gallic. From the first Spain, like the Celtic 
country on either eido of Uie Alps, was broken 
up into cantonal districts ; the Vaccaei and the Cantabri 
were hardly in any CBsenflal respect distinguished fi*om 
the Cenoniaiii of the Transpadana and the Remi of Bel- 
gica. The fact that on the Spanish coins struck in the 
earlier epoch of the Eoman rule it is predominantly not 
the towna that are named, but the cantons, — not Tarraeo 
but the Cassetani, not Saguntum but the Arsenses — 
shows, still more clearly than the history of the wars of 
the time, that in Spain too there once subsisted larger 
cantonal uniona But the coDquering Romans did not 
treat these unions everywhere in Uke fashion. The Trans- 
alpine cantons remained even under Roman rule political 
commonwealths ; the Spanish were, Uke the Cisalpine, 
simply geographical conceptions. As the district of the 
Cenomani is nothing but a collective expression for tbe 
territories of Briria, Bergomum, and so forth, so the As- 
turians consist of twenty- two politically independent com- 
munities, which to all appearance do not legally oonuGm 
each other more than the towna of Brisia and Bergomum.' 
' These remarkable arrangemenU are clear, especially fram the 
llBts ot Spanish places in Plin/, and hare been well exliibiled Hy 
Detlefaen ( IViUoliir/'iii, atxxli., 606 f.). The lerminolog/ no doubt 
varies. Ah the design aliotis riri/jtn, }Kij»tbi». i/rii*, belong to tlie in- 
dependent conuaanity, they pertain ilejiiri' to th(>se porlioita ; lliiis, 
B.g. there is muution of the X ciiiiiite* of the Aiitrigones, »f the 
SSII popvii of the Astariaiis, of the ffnit Zoeianim (C. /. /-. ii. 
28.3.H), which is jiwt one of these twenty-two tribea. The remark- 
able doflutoent which wb possess eonoeming these Zoelae ( O. J. L. 
ii. 2833) Informs iie that this nirnnvrM again divided into rirntilUaiet, 
whioh latter are also Ihi'tuEelves Qalled r/eiitfi, as this same doou- 
menl and otUur tt<»linj<»itra iKjth. Kp. Ii. p. 24S) pmre. C>r-i» Is 
also found iu refer«iii;u lu utie nf the Caulabrian /x>^/ii/i i^L Ep. 
U. p. S43). But even fur the larger canton, which indeed was onoe 
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('►f these communities the Tttrraconensifln province num- 
bered in the Augiietan age 293, in the middle of the sec- 
ond century 275. Here, therefore, the old coDton-umons 
were broken up- This course was bardly determined by 
the consideration that the compactness of the Vettones 
and the Ctmtabri seemed more hazardous for the unity of 
the empire than that of the Sequani and the Treveri ; the 
distinction doubtless was chiefly based on the diversity of 
the time and of the form of conquest. The region on the 
QuadalqmTir became Roman a, century and a half earUer 
than the banks of the Loire and the Seine ; the time when 
the foundation of the Spanish organisation was laid was 
not BO very far from the epoch at which the Samaite con- 
federacy was dissolved. There the spirit of the old repub* 
lie prevailed ; in Gaul tlie freer and gentler view of Caesar. 
The smaller and powerless districts, wliich after the disso- 
lution of the unions became the pillars of political unity — 
the small cantons or clans — became changed in course of 
lime, here as everywhere into towns. The beginnings of 
urban development^ even outside of the communities that 
attained Italian rights, go far back into the republican, 
perhaps into the pre-Roman, time ; subsequently the gen- 
eral bestowal of Latin rights by Vespasian must have made 
this conversion general or very nearly so. ' In reality there 

the poUtioil unit, there »re no other designations than these, stricUy 
cpeftking, rutrospeutive and iiicorrecl ; gent in partioalnr is em- 
pi i>y<jd for it even in the technical style (e.y, C I. L. ii. 4233 /»- 
Urntllkntiii] rr grntt. Vittoti>orttm\. Tliftt the common wealth in 
Kjiain wbs baaed on those small diatricta, not on the cantons, is clear 
as welt from the termiunlogy itself na from the fact that Pliny in 
iii 3, 18, places oTeragsinst tliose 2ii3 place* the eiritate* euntributax 
nliit J moreover it is shown b; the official at Cfnttis acc^nendo* e*W> 
iiiliitiH XXIII KiMoinum et ViirdvU^^rum {C. I. L. vi 1468) oom- 
f tared with the centtrr eitilatit Bemorum foederatae (C, I, Z. zi. 

iwi5, comp. aaoT). 

' As the Latin cosuatmal cnnstitutton is onsniti>d for a nomma- 
nity n<jt oritanisud as a town, lhc>s« Spanish cotumunitiea, which 
alii) afl**r VvHpaaiau'a lime lacked iirhan orKanisatiou, muet either 
liav* b««n escliidud from the bestowal uf Latin rights or have had 
apocial modtSoaliuns to meet IheLr oaae. The latter may be regarded 
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were nmong the 293 Augustan communitios of the prov- 
ince of Tarraco 114, and among the 275 of the second cen- 
tury only twenty-seven, that were uot urban communities. 
Of the position of Spain iu the imperial admiDistratton 
little is to be aaid. In the levy the Spanish 
^ provinces played a prominent part. The le- 

gions doing garrison-dut)' there were prohably from the 
boginning of the principate raised chitfly iti the country it- 
self ; when afterwards on the one bund the occupying force 
was diminished, and on the other Land the levy was more 
and mora restricted to the garrison-district proper, Bae- 
tica, sharing in this respect the lot of Italy, enjoyed the du- 
bious blessing of being totally excluded from military ser- 
vice. The aii.xiliary levy, to which especially the districts that 
lagged behind aa regards urban development were subjected, 
was carried out on a great scale in Lusitania, Callaecia, 
Asturica, and not less in the whole of northern and inland 
Spain ; Augustus, whose father had formed even his body- 
guard of Spaniards, recruited in none of the t«rritories sub- 
ject to him (setting aside Belgica) so largely as in Spain. 

For the finances of the state this rich coimtry was beyond 
doubt one of the most secure and most productive sources ; 
but we have no detailed ioformatiou transmitted to us. 
The importance of the traffic of these provinces admits 
of being inferred in some measure from the 
careful provision of the government for the 
Spanish roads. Between the Pyrenees and 
Tarraco there have been found Roman milestones even 
from the last times of the republic, such as no other prov- 
ince of the West exhibits. We have already remarked that 

M hsving more proliobiJilT. luscripllons, even of lbt< fjriit^. sab- 
Bequeiit to VBSpiLalAn's time, show A Latin furm of llftiuu, s? ('. /, L. 
ii. 263tS. und ^h. Ep. ii. S2'2 ; mid if isotut^d oneii from llii» period 
BhOTtld be found with iion-RoniBn names, it must »lw«ya be n qnes- 
tiun whether this U not simply dun to actaul ui.'ii;ligeacE>. Prestimp- 
tive proofs of n on -Rom mi c>i>mmnniii orgniiieiitjun, comp«ratitrel,T 
frequent in Ibe aeanly inscriptions tbnt cvrtniiity ilnle 1«<>fori> Vfspa- 
■Ian {C. I. L. u. 172, 1053, se-T,;, 5(148), htw not bv«ti met with by 
me in mscriptiom ihtl we cert«ial/ subnequont to Vetpaetan. 
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Au^stua and Tiberius promoted road-making in Spain 
mainly for miljtaiy reasons ; but the road formed by 
Au^stus at Carthftgo No^a can ordy have been oon- 
etrticted on account of traffic, and it was traffic mainly 
that was aerred by the luiperia] highway named after 
htm, and partly regulated, partly constructed anew by 
him. This road, continuing the Italo-Gallic coast-road and 
crosaing the Pjrreneea at the Pass of Puycerda, went 
thence to Tarraco, then pretty closely followed the coast 
by way of Valentia as far as the mouth of the Jucar, but 
thence made right across the interior for the valley of the 
Baetia,' then ran from the arch of Augustus — which 
marked the boundary of the two provinces, and with 
which a new numbering of the miles began — through the 
province Baetica to the mouth of the river, and thus con- 
nected Borne with tie ocean. This was certainly the only 
imperial highway In Spain. Afterwards the government 
did not do much for the roads of Spain ; the communes, 
to which these were soon in the main entrusted, appear, 
so far as we see, to have provided everywhere — apart from 
the tablelaQd of the interior — communications to such an 
extent aa waa required by the state of culture in the prov- 
ince. For, mountainous as Spain is and not without 
steppes and waste land, it is yet one of the most produc- 
tive countries of the earth, both through the abuudance 
of the fruits of the aoil and through its riches of wine and 
oil and met&ls. To this were early added manufactures, 
especially in iron wares and in woollen and linen fabrics. 
In the valuations under Augustus no Roman burgeas- 
commonity, Patavium excepted, had such a number of 
rich people to show as the Spanish Gadea with its great 
merchants spread throughout the world ; and in keeping 
with this was the reJiued luxury of manners, the castanet- 
' The direction of tlie rin Atifptxta it specified by Strabo (iii. -1, 9, 
|i. 160); to it belong ntl the nileetonoa whicti irnve iLat iiani«. us 
«r«U Ibose trom the nvion "^ Li-ridn ( V. I. L. ii 402(.M028) ite Uiose 
toiuid botw««Ti Tjuragnnii and Vnivocia (\t>id. 4iJ41)-41l54), and lastly, 
the Dumt>rniiit one? nb lano Auguxto, qui at ad Baeltm, or at> ariiu, 
ttiuU iiitipa Hifiicti, adooeanwrtt 
ft 
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players who wcro here at home, and the Gfiditani&n aoQga, 
which circulated, liko tlicia« of Ale^umdria, smong the elegaot 
Romans. The nearness of Italy, and the easy and cheap in- 
tercourae by sea, gave at this epoch, especially to the Span- 
ish south and east coasts, the opportunity of bringing their 
rich produce to the first market of the world, and prob- 
ably with no country in the world did Rome pursue so ex- 
tensive and constant a traffic on a great scale as with Spain. 
That Roman civilisation pervaded Spain earlier and 
more powerfully than any other province, is confirmed by 
evidence on various sides, especially in respect to religion 
and to literature. 
It is true that in the territory that was still at a later 
period Iberian, and remained tolerably free 
from immigration — in Lusitania, Collaecia, Xa- 
turia — the native gods, with their singular names, ending 
mostly in -icus and -ecus, such as Endovellicua, Eaecus, 
Vogodonnaegus, aud the like, maiutoined their ground 
still even under the principate at the old seats. But not 
a single votive stone has been found in all Buetica, which 
might not quite as well have been set up in Italy. And 
the same holds true of Taii-aconensis proper, only that 
isolated traces are met with on the upper Douro of the 
worship of Celtic gods,' No other province ahows an 
equally energetic Romanising in matters of ritual 

Cicero mentions the Latin poets at Corduba only to 
„ „ . ^ censure them ; and the Augustan a^e of liter- 
tn Latin uier- atuTS was stUI m the main the work of Ital- 
ians, though individual provincials helped in 
it, and among others the learned librarian of the emperor, 
the phUologue Hyginus, was bom as a bondsman in Spain. 
But thencefor^-ard the Spaniards undertook in it almost 
the part, If not of leader, at any rate of schoolmaster. 



' AlOliinift tlior* wta fotind n dedlottion to the MolJier8((7. 1 L. 
H ST'd)— tli« imly SpaniBli example of this woreliip bo wldelj dlf- 
fiisud ami so luim contmuing among tlie weBtero Celts — »t Uxmdk, 
ono sk-t uji to llie Luijone* {it/. 2tJld), a dsily thai reoiua tmou$ the 
Cults of Avouticam. 
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The natives of Corduba, Marcus Porciue Latro, the 
teacher and the model of Ovid, and liis countryman and 
frieiid in youth, Axinaeus Seneca, — both only about a 
decade younger than Horace, but for n considerable time 
employed in their native town as teachers of eloquence, 
before they transferred their activity in that character to 
Bome^were the true and proper representatives of the 
school -rhetoric that took the place of the republican free- 
dom and saudness of speech. Once, when the former 
could not avoid appearing in a real process, he came to a 
atand-etill in his address, and only recovered his fluency 
when, to please the famous man, the court was transferred 
from the tribunal to the school-hall, Seneca's son, the 
minister of Nero and the fashionable philosopher of the 
epoch, and his grandson, the poet of the sentimental op- 
position to the priucipale, Lucanua, have an importance, 
as doubtful in hterature as it ia indisputable in history, 
which may in a certain sense be put to the account of 
Hpoin. In the early timea of the empire, likewise, two 
other provincials from Baetica, Mela under Claudius, 
Columella under Nero, gained a place among the recog' 
nised didactic authors who cultivated style — the former 
by his short description of the earth, the latter by a thor- 
ough, in part poetical, picture of agriculture. If, in the 
time of Domitian, the poet Canius Rufus from Qadea, the 
philosopher Decianus from Emerita, and the orator Vale- 
rius liiciuiauus from Bilbilis (Calatayud not far from 
Saiagossa) are celebrated as literary notabilities by the 
■id« of Virgil and Catullus and by the side of the three 
fltara of Corduba, this is certainly done on the port of one 
likewise a native of Bilbilis, Valerius Martialis,' who him- 

' The oholUmbics (i, til) run 
IhUi — 

Tirana doeti$ifUaba$omatt>ati», 
Jtitnme fdix Mantua at, 
I CtmeUir Apomt Lirio fio trUri» 

ApoUodunt jAiudU limbrifer JPi'ilat, 



Naaime PAigni aonant, 
Duoi^m ISentea* unteunt^ie I.u- 

canum 
Faettndn loguitur ChrdHba, 
OimdfiUiofonu Oaniamto Oadt*, 
Emerita Veeiano trico : 
Te, Liriniiine, r/loriaintur nottra, 
JVm me tactbU BWiilit, 
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self yields to none among the poets of this epocli in ele- 
gance and plfLstic power, or yet in venality and emptiness, 
and w« are justified in taking into account withal the fact 
of their being fellow-countrymen ; yet the mere possibil' 
ity of weaving such a garland of poets shows the impor- 
tance of the Spanish element in the literature of the time. 
But the peai'l of Spanish-Latin authorship is Marcus Fa* 
biua Oiijntilianus ( 35-95^ from Calagurris on the Ebro. 
His t'ather had already act^d as a teacher of eloquence in 
Rome ; he himself was brought to Rome by Galba, and 
occupied, especiaUy under Domitian, a distinguished posi- 
tion as tutor of the emperor's nephews. His text-book 
of rhetoric and, in 6ome degree, of the history of Roman 
literature, is one of the moat excellent which we possess 
from Roman antiquity, pervaded by fine taste and sure 
judgment, simple in feeling as in presentation, instructive 
without weariness, pleasing without effort, contrastiiig 
sharply and designedly with the fashionable literature 
that was so rich in phrases end so empty of ideas. It 
was in no small degree due to hira that the t«n<lency 
became changed at any rate, if not improvt-d. Subse- 
quently, amidst the general emptiness the influence of 
the Spaniards comes no further into prominence. What 
is, historically, of special moment in their Latin author- 
ship is Uta complete clinging of these provincials to the 
literary development of the mother-couutry. Cicero, in- 
deed, scofis at the clumsiness and the provincialisms of 
the Spanish votaries of poetry ; and even Latro's Liitin 
did not meet the approval of the equally genteel and cor- 
rect Roman by birth, Messalla Corvinus, But after the 
Augustan age nothing similar is again heard of. The 
Gallic rhetors, the great African ecdesiastieal authors 
have, as Latin writers, retained in some measure a foreif^n 
comple.\lou ; no one would recognise the Beuetuts and 
Martial by their manner and style as belonging to one or 
to another land ; in hearty love to his own literature and 
in wibtlf< understanding of it never hiw uuy Italian sur- 
passed thii teacher of languages from Calaguirris. 
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LiXE Spain, southern Qavl had already in the time of the 
republic become a part of the Roman empii-e, yet neither 
eo early nor so completely ae the farmer country. The 
two Spanish provinces were iustituted in the age of 
Hannibal, the proviD<:e Narbo in that of the Gracchi ; and, 
while in the former case Rome took to itself the whole 
Feoiusula, in the latter it was not merely content^ don'n 
to the last age of the republic, with the posseasion of the 
coast, but even of this it directly took only the emaller 
and the more remote halt The republic was not wrong 
in designating what it bo posaesseil as the town-domain of 
N^bo (Norbonne) ; the greater part of the coast, neai'ly 
from MontpeUier to Nice, belonged to the city of Masisitia. 
Thifl Greek community was more a state tlian n city, and 
through ita powerful position the equal aUiance subaijsting 
from of old with Rome obtained a real significance, such 
as had do parallel in any second allied city. It is true, 
nerertbelesB, that the Romans were for these neighbouring 
Oreeks, still more than for the more remote Greeks of the 
Eiiat, shield as well as sword. The Massaliots had probably 
the lower Rhone as far up as Avignon in their possession ; 
but the Liguriau and the Celtic cantons of the interior 
were by uo means subject to them, and the Roman stand- 
ing camp at Aquae Sextiae (Aix) a day's march to the north 
of Massilia, was, quite in the true and proper sense, insti- 
tuted for the permanent protection of the wealthy Gi-eek 
mercaDtile city. It was one of the most momentous con- 
W(]tienoe8 of the Roman civil war, that along with the le- 
gitimate republic ita most faithful ally, the city of Mas- 
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ailio, waa politicaJlj annihilated, was (inverted from a state 
ahariiig rule into a community which contiuued free of the 
empire and Greek, but preserired its independence and ita 
Hellenism in the modest proportions of a pro vincial middle- 
sized town. In a political aspect there is nothing more to 
lie Baid of Maseilia after ita capture in the civil war ; the 
town was thenceforth for Gaul onlj what Neapolis waa for 
Italy — the centre of Greek culture and Greek learning. 
Inaemuch as the greater part of the later proviuce of 
Narbo only at that time caiue under direct Roman admin< 
iatration, it is to this epoch in particular that the erection 
of it in a certain measure belongs. 

How the rest of Oatil came into the power of Rome has 

been already narrated (iv. 270 £11). Before 
Nsthithne Gaesar's Gallic war the rule of the Bomans 

extended approximately as &r as Toulouse, 
Yienne, and Geneva ; after it, as far as the Rhine through- 
out its course, and the coaata of the Atlantic Ocean on the 
north as on the weai Thifi subjugation, it is true, was 
probably not complete, in the north-weat perhaps not 
much less superficial than that of Britain (tv. 342). Yet 
we are informed of supplemental wars, in the main, mere- 
ly as regards the districts of Iberian nationality. To the 
Iberians belonged not merely the southern but also tbd 
northern slope of the Pyrenees, with the country lying in 
front. Beam, Gaacony, and western Languedoc ; ' and it 
has already been mentioned (p. G9) that when uorth-weat- 



' The domain of Ibeiiui coins rettches deoldedl; beyond the Pyr- 
enees, thongh Ihe interpretation of individnftl eoin-Iegends, which 
•re unODg others referred to Perpignan and Narbonne, is not cer- 
tain. As all Ibusw cainiags took place under Roman autburisation, 
this anggeata the iiuestiou whether this portion of tbe suliseqaetit 
NarboBeuais waa not at an earlier date— nKtnel; before the founding 
of Narbo ((K6 u. c.) — nnder the governor of Hither 
Spain. There are no Aquitauiau coins with Iberian 
legends any laoru tliao from nortb-weBtera Spain, probably beeaoM 
the Rumau supremacy, under whoee protection tbU coinage grew up, 
did not, su long as the latter lasted, i.e. pvrbapa up to the Naman- 
tine war, embr»oe those regions. 
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ern Spain was euatfuning the last conflicts with the Bo- 
tutms, there was also ou tbe north eido of the Pyrenees, 
and beyOQd doubt in conuectiou therewith, serious fight- 
ing, at first on the part of Agiippa in the 
year 716, then on the part of Marcus ViUeriua 
MesaaUo, the well-known patron of the Bomou poets, who 
in tbe year 72() or 727, and tbus nearly at the 
same time with the Cantabrian war, vanquish- 
ed the Aquitanians in a pitched battle in the old Roman 
territory not far from Narbonne. In respect of the Celts 
nothing further is mentioned than that, shortly before the 
battle of Actium, the Morini Ln Picardy were overthrown ; 
and, although during the twenty years of almost uninter- 
rupted civil war our reporters may have lost sight of the 
comparatively insignificant affairs of Gaul, the silence of 
the list of triumphs — here complete — shows at any rate 
that no further mihtory undertakings of importance took 
place in the land of the Celts during this period. 

Subsequently, daring the long reign of Augustus, and 
amidst all the crises — some of them very haz- 

IiwiutkUoiu. 

ardous^-of the Germanic wars, the Gallic 
provinces remained obedient. No doubt the Boman gov- 
ernment, as well as the Germanic patriot party, as we 
have ieen, oonstanUy had it in view that a decisive success 
of the Germans and their advance into Gaul would be fol- 
lowed by a rising of the Gauls against Bomo ; the foreign 
rale cannot therefore at that time have stood by any 
means secure, ^tatters came to a real insurrection in the 
year 21 under Tiberius. There was formed among the 
Celtic nobiUty a widely-ramified conspiracy to overthrow 
the Boman government. It broke out prema- 
turely in the far from important cantons of 
the Turones and the Andecavi on the lower Loire, and not 
merely the small garrison of Lyons, but also a part of the 
JU-my of the Bhine at once took the field against the insur- 
gents. Neverthelesa the most noted districts joined ; the 
Treveri, under the guidance of Julius Florus, threw them- 
iu masses into the Ai'dennes ; in the inmiediata 
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Deiglibourhood of Lyone the Haedui and Sequani rose 
under the leadership of Julius Sacrovir. The compact 
legions, it is true, gained the niOBterj over the rebels with- 
out much trouble ; but the rising, m which the Gerimma 
in DO way took part, shows at any rate the hatred towards 
the foreign rulers, which ettll at that time prevailed in the 
land and particularly among the nobility — a hatred which 
was certainly strengthened, but was not at first produced, 
by the pressiue of taies and the financial disti'esa that are 
designated as causes of the insurrection. 

It was a greater feat of Roman policy than that which 
enabled it to become master of Gaul, that it 
knew how to retain the mastery, and that 
Vercingetorix found no successor, although, 
as we see, there were not entirely wanting men who would 
gladly have walked in the same path. This result was 
attained by a shrewd combination of terrifying and uf 
winning— we may add, of sharing. The strength and the 
proximity of the Khitte array was beyond question the first 
and the most effectJTe means of preserving the Gauls in 
the fear of their master. If tJiis army was maintained 
throughout the century at the some level, as will be set 
forth in the following section, it was so probably quite 
as much on account of their o^vu subjects, as on account 
of neighbours who afterwards were by no means spec- 
ially formidable. That even the temporary withdrawal of 
these troops imperilled the continuance of the Roman 
rule, not because the Germans might then cross the Rhine, 
but because the Gauls might renounce allegiance to the 
Romans, is shown by the rising after Nero's death, in spite 
of its vacillation ; after the troops had marched ofi" to Italy 
to midce their general emperor, on independent Gallic 
empire was proclaimed in Treves, and those soldiei-s who 
were left were taken bound to allegiance towards it. But 
although this foreign rule, like every Ruch rule, rested 
twimorily and mainly on superior power — on the aacen- 
dancy of compact and trained troops over the multitude 
— tt by no inieons rested on this exduaively. The art uf 
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partition was here micceBstully applied, Gaul did not be- 
long to the Celts alone ; not merely were the Ilieriaua 
Btrongly represented in the south, but Oermanie tribes 
were settled in considerable numbers ou the Rhine, and 
were of importance stiU more by their conspicuous apti- 
tude for war, than by their number. Skilfully the govern- 
ment knew how to foster and to turn to useful account 
the antagonism between the Celts and the Germans on the 
left of the Rhine. But the policy of amalgamation and of 
reconciliation operated still more powerfully. 

What measures were taken with this view we shall 
explain in the sequel. Seeing that the can- 
BUMitoH,"^ tonal constitution was spared, and even a sort 
of national representation was conceded, and 
the measures directed against the national priesthood were 
taken gradually, while the Latin language was from the 
beginning obligatory, and with that national representa- 
tion there was associated the new worship of the emperor ; 
Beeing that, on the whole, the Romanising was not under- 
faiken in an abrupt way, but was cautiously and patiently 
pursued, liie Romau foreign rule in the Celtic land ceased 
to be such, liecause the Celts themselves became, and 
desired to be, Romans. The extent to which the work 
had already advanced after the expiry of the first centiuy 
of the Roman rule in Gaul is shown by the just mentioned 
occurrences after Nero's death, which, in their course aa a 
whole, belong partly to the history of the Roman common- 
wealth, partly to its relations with the Germans, but must 
alao bfi mentioned, at least by way of slight glance, in 
this oonnection. The overthrow of the Julio-Claudian 
L dynasty emanated from a Celtic noble and began with a 
'Celtic insurrection ; but this was not a revolt against 
the foreign rule Uke that of Veroingetorix or even of 
SacrovLr ; its aim was not the setting aside, but the trans- 
forming, of the Roman government The fact that its 
leader reckoned descent from a bastard of Caesar one of 
the patents of nobUity of his house, clearly expresses the 
half-national, half-Roman character of tbW movement 
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Soma moniha later certain! j, after the revolted Roman 
troops of Germanic deseeDt and the free Germans had for 
the inomeDt overpowered the Roman army, some Celtic 
tribes proclaimed the independence of their nation ; but 
this attempt proved a sail failure, not through the event- 
ual interference of the government, hut Irom the very 
opposition of the great majority of the Celtic cantons 
themselves, which could not, and did not, desire to fall 
away from Borne. 

The Roman names of the leading nobles, the Latin 
legend on the coins of the insurrection, the 
kniieiir leii u travesty throughout of Roman arrangements, 
™* ^' show most clearly that the deliverance of the 

Celtic nation from the yoke of the foreigners in the year 
70 was no longer possible, just because there was such a 
nation uo longer ; and the Roman rule might be felt, ac- 
cording to circumstances, as a yoke, but no longer as a 
foreign rule. Had such an opportunity been offered to 
the Celts at the time of the battle of Philippi, or even un- 
der Tiberius, the insurrection would liave run its courBe, 
not perhaps to another issue, but in streams of blood ; now 
it ran off into the sand. When, some decades after these 
severe crises, the Rhine army was considerably reduced, 
they had just given the proof that the great majority of 
tlie Gauls were no longer thinking of separation from the 
Italians, tmd the tour generations that had followed sinoe 
the conquest had done their work. Subsequent occur- 
rences here were crises witlun the Roman world. When 
that world threatened to fall asunder, the West as well as 
the East separated itself for some time from the centre of 
the empire ; but the separate state of Foatumus was the 
work of necessity, not of choice, and the separation was 
merely de facto ; the emperors who bore sway over Oaul, 
Britun, and Si>ain, laid claim to the dominion of the 
whole empire quite as much as their Italian anti-emperor& 
Certainly traces enough remained of the old Celtic habits 
and also of the old Celtic unrulinesa As bishop Hilary 
of Poitiers, himself a Gaul, comphuns of the overbearing 
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character of Mb couiitrymen, so the Gauls are, eren is the 
biograpliiea of the later Caesars, designatetl as stubborn 
aud tiugoveroable and inclined to insubordination, so that 
in dealing with them tenacity and sternness of goTernment 
appear specially requisite. But a separation from the 
Boman empire, or even a renouncing of the lloman uation- 
fllity, BO fiir as there was any such in the case, was in these 
later centories nowhere less thought of than in Gaul ; on 
the contrary, the development of the Itomano -Gallic cult- 
ure, of which Caesar and Augustus had laid the founda- 
tion, fills the later Roman period just as it fills the Middle 
Agea and more recent times. 

The regulation of Gaul was the work of Augustus. In 
the adjustment of imperial afiEhirs after the 
^ S^toS'oMUt close of the ciial wars the whole of Gaul, as it 
hod been entrusted to Caesar or had been 
further acquired by him, came — ^with the exception merely 
of the region on the Roman side of the Alps, which bad 
meanwhile been joined to Italy — under imperial adminis- 
tration. Immediately afterwards Augustus resorted to 
Gaul, and in the year 727 completed in the 
capital Lugudunum the census of the Gallic 
province, whereby the portions of the country brought to 
the empire by Caesar first obtained an organised land- 
register, and the payment of tribute was regulated for 
them. He did not stay long at that time, for Spanish 
affiuiB demanded his presence. But the carrying out of 
the Dew arrangement encountered great difficulties and, in 
Tariotia cases, resistance. It was not mere military aflfairs 
that gave occasion to Agrippa'a stay in Gaul 
in the year 735, and that of the emperor 
blmaetf during the years 738-7il ; and tlje 
governors or commanders on the Rhine belonging to the 
impenal house, Tiberius, stepson of Augustus, in 738, 
iL u-a. hia brother Drusua, 742-745, Tiberius again, 

►■T.*us-8,ini, 745-747, 767-759, 7C3-7C5, his son Ger- 
1»-14. manicua. 766-769, hrnl all of them the task 

of carrying on the organisation of Gaul, The work of 
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peace was certainly no less difficult and do less importatit 
than the passages of arms od the lihine ; we perceive this 
in the fact that the emperor took in hand personally the 
laying of the foundation, and entrostcd the carrying it 
out to the men in the empire who were most closely relat- 
ed to Lim and highest in station. It was only in those 
years that the an-angements, established by Caesar amidst 
the pressure of the civil wars, received the shape which 
they thereafter in the main retained. They extended over 
the old as over the new province ; but Augustus gave up 
the old Roman territory, along with that of Maasilia from 
the Mediterranean as far as the Cevennes, as early as the 
year 732, to the senatorial government, and 
retained only New Gaul in his own administra- 
tion. This territory, still in itself very extensive, was then 
broken up into three administrative districts, over each of 
which was placed an independent imperial governor. Thia 
division attached itself to the threefold partition of the 
Celtic country — already found in existence by the dicta- 
tor Caesar, and based on national distinctions — into Aqui- 
tania inhabited by Iberians, the purely Celtic Gaul, and 
the Celto-Germanic territory of the Belgae ; doubtless too 
it was intended in this administrative partition to lay 
some measure of stress on these distinctions, which tended 
to favour the progress of the Boman rule. This, how- 
ever, was only approximately carried out, and could 
not he practically realised otherwise. The purely Celtic 
region between the Garonne and Loire was attached to 
the too small Iberian Aquitania ; the whole left bank of 
the Bhine, from the Lake of Geneva to the Moselle, waa 
joined with Belgica, although most of these cantons 
were Celtic ; in general the Celtic stock so preponderated 
that the united provinces could be called "the three 
Gauls." Of the formation of the two so-called "Ger- 
manies," — nominally the compensation for the loss or 
abeyance of a really Oemmnic province, in reality the 
tuUitary frontier of Osui — we shall speak in the following 
aaataon. 
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Matters of law and justice were arranged in an alto- 
gether diiTerent way for the old proviace of 
Gaul and for the three new oues ; the former 
was Latinised at once and completely, in the 
Utter the subsisting national state of things was in the 
first instance merely regulated. This contrast of adminis- 
tratioD, which reaches far deeper than the formal diversity 
of the senatorial and imperial administration, was doubt- 
less the primary and main occasion of the diversity, stiU 
continoiog at the present day in its effects, between the 
regions of the liangue d'oc aod Provence and those of the 
Langue d'oui. 
The Bomaniaing of the south of Oanl had not in the 
, , , republican period advanced so far as that of 
tiw ntttii«rn the south of Spain. The eighty years lying 
between the two conquests were not to be 
rapidly overtaken ; the military camps in Spain were far 
etronger and more continuous than the Gallic ; the towns 
of Latin type were more numerous in the former than in 
the latter. Here doubtless in the time of the Gracchi and 
under their influence Narbo hod been founded, the first 
burgess-colony proper beyond the sea ; but it remained 
isolated, and, though a rival of Massilia in commercial in- 
teroouTse, to all appearance by no means equal to it in 
importance. But when Caeaar began to guide the destinies 
of liome, here above all. — ^in this land of his choice and of 
his star — neglect was retrieved. The colony of Narbo was 
strengthened, and was under Tiberius the most populous 
city in all Gaul. Thereupon four new burgess-communities 
were laid out, chiefly in the domain ceded by Massilia 
(iv. 646), the most important among them being, from a 
military point of view. Forum Julii (Frejus), the chief sta- 
tion of the new imperial fleet, and for trade Arelate (Aries). 
at the mouth of the Rhone, which soon — when Lyons rose 
and trade was tending more and more towards the Rhone — 
outstripping Narbo, became the true heir of Massilia and 
the great emporium of Gallo-ItaUc commerce. What 
farther he himself did, and what his son did in the same 
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Bense, cannot bo definitely diatinguiBhed, and Mstorically 
little depends on the distinction ; here, if anywhere, Augus- 
tus was nothing but the executor of Caesar's testament 
Everywhere the Celtic cantonal constitution gave way be- 
fore the Italian community. The canton of the Volcae in 
the coast region, formerly subject to the Massaliota, re- 
ceived through CsBsar a Latin municipal constitution on 
such a footing, that the "praetors " of the Volcae presided 
over the whole district embracing twenty-four townsbips,' 
until not long thereafter the old arrangement disappeared 
even in name, and LuBtead of the canton of the Volcae came 
the lAtin town of Nemaueus (Nimes). In a aimilar way 
Uie most considerable of all the cantons of this province, 
that of the Allobroges, wbo had possession of the country 
northward of tbe Jabre and eastward of the middle Khone, 
from Valence and Lyons to the mo un tains of Savoy and to 
the lake of Geneva, obtained, probably already through 
Caesar, a like urban organisation and Italian rights, till at 
length the emperor Gkuus granted the Roman franchise to 
the town of Vienna. So in the province as a whole the 
larger centres were organised by Caesar, or in the first age 
of the empire, on the basis of Latin rights, such as Buscino 
(Boussillon), Avennio (Avignon), Aquae Sextiae (Aix), Apia 
(Apt). Already at the close of the Auigustan age the country 
along both banks of the lower Bhone was completely Ro- 
manised in language and manners ; the cantonal consti- 
tution throughout the province was probably set aside with 
the exception of slight remnants. The burgesses ol the 
oommunities on whom tbe imperiid franchise was con- 
ferred, and no less the burgesses in those of Latin rights, 
who had acquired for themselves and for their descendants 
the imperial franchise by entering the imperial army or 
by the holding of ofiSces in their native towns, stood in 
law on a footing of complete equaUty with the Itulians, 

' This la sbow^ti by the remirkftbte JDsoriplion of AtignonlHenoir. 
Gall Nttrb. n. 4l«t: T. Carinu* T.J. pt\aetair\ KoiiMU>[ttinJ (£»(— tha 
oldest eridenca for Ute Bomui orgMUMtion ol th« oommonirMllb 
in llii'M regious. 
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and, libe them, attorned to offices and honors in the ini> 
penal Berrioe, 
In the three Gauls, on the other hand, there were no 
towns of Roman and Latin rights, or rather 
there was only one such town ' there, which on 
that account belonged to none of the three provinces or be- 
longed to all— the town of Lugudunum (Lyons). On the 
extreme southern verge of imperial Gaul, immediately on 
the border of the munioipally-organiaed province, at the 
confluence of the Hh one and the Saone, on a site equally 
weU chosen from a military and from a commenuial point of 
view, this settlement had arisen in the year 
711 during the civil wars, primarily in conse- 
quence of the expulsion of a niuiber of Italians settled in 
Vienna.' Not having originated out of a Celtic canton,' 
and hence always with a territory of narrow Umits, hut 
from the outset composed of Italians and in possession of 
the full Boman franchise, it stood forth unique in its kind 
among the communities of the three Oauls — as respects 
ita legal relations, in some measure resembling Washing- 

' Norloduniim (Nj^oa on tku lake ol Guneva) Atone perliKpB ia the 

tUrtfe OaulB ms]> ba compared, as rtigards plan, with 

Lngudutitim (iv. 295); but, w thiscommnnit/ emerges 

later He{TltaaCqui!Etriiim(f7urcri'p. lleirct, 115), it seems to have bMn 

tSMrrted uantig i\w cantons, wliich was not the case wUh LagudunniD. 

* Thv persons earlier driven forth from Vienna bj the AllobrogM 

(04 it OvUrifus TTit HapBwmiaiss irrb tui^ *A^Ao$piytatf war^ itewtff6ifvtt\ 

In Dlo, zlvi. tH), cannot well have been other than Koman oitiieDs, 

(or the fotandation of a bttrgeea-colotiy for their benefll is latelligibla 

onlx on this BuppuGilton. Tlie "earlier" expulsion probabljr stood 

connected with the rising of the Allobroges under Catngnataa in 

6SS (iv. 2(KI). The explanation trhy the dispossesMJ 

were not brought back, but were settled elsewhere, is 

not forthcoming ; but vaHous reasons prompting snch a Donrse may 

\m conceived, and the fact itself is not therebj called in question. 

The revenues accruing to the oitj (Tacitus, Hut. 1. 6S) ma; have 

been conferred npon it possiblj at the expense of Vienna. 

'The ground be longed formerly to the Segnsiavi (Plin. tf. Jf. Iv. 15. 
107 ; Strtbo, p. 1S6, 103', one of the stuatt client-cantons of the Haedui 
(Cmmt, R O. vii, 75^ ; but in the nantoual division it counts not aa 
aneo( Iheao, but stands fur itseU as fiitrpimtai (Ploleui. ii. 8, 11, 12). 
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ton in the North American Federation. This unique town 
of the three Gnida was at the same time the Gallic capi- 
tal. The three provinces had not onj common chief 
authorit}*, and, of high imperial officials, only the gov- 
ernor of the middle or Lugudunensiau province had hie 
Beat there ; but when emperors or princea stayed in 
Gaul they aa a rule resided in Lyons. Lyons was, along- 
side of Cartilage, the only city of the Latin half of the 
empire which obtained a standing garrison after the model 
of that of the capital. ' The only mint for imperial money, 
which we can point to with certainty in the West for the 
earlier period of the empire, is that of Lyons, Here was 
the headquarters of the transit-duea which embraced all 
Gaul ; and to this as a centre the Grallic network of roads 
converged. But not merely had all government institu- 
tions, which were common to Gaul, their native seat in 
Lyons ; this Boman town became also, as we shall see 
further on, the seat of the Celtic diet of the three provin- 
ces, and of all the political and religious institutions asso- 
ciated with it — of its temples and Us yearly festivals. 
Thus Lugudunum rapidly rose into prosperity, helped on- 
ward by the rich endowment combined with its metro- 
politan position and by a site uncommonly favourable for 
commerce. An author of the time of Tiberius describea 
it as the second in Gaul after Narbo ; sabsequently it 
takes a place there by the side of, or before, its sister on 
the Rhone, Arelat*. On occasion of the fire, which in the 
year 64 laid a great part of Borne in ashes, the Lugudu- 
nenses sent to those burnt out a subsidy of 4,000,000 
sesterces (£43,600), and when the same fate befel their 
own town next year in a still harder way, the whole em- 
pire paid its contribution to them, and the emperor sent a 
like sum from his privy purse. The town rose out of its 
ruins with more splendour than before ; and it has for al- 
most two thousand years remained amidst oU vici^tudes 

' This WW the 1200 noldlers with whom, ns .\gripp> the king of 
the J«wi ujB III Joseph lis < RclLJud. ti. ](], 4i, llio Bomuu lield in 
suhjaction tiie whole ot Uaul. 
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n grent citj* up to the present day. Lj llie later period 
of the empire, tio doubt, it feli behind Treves, The town 
of the Treveri. named Au^sta probalily from the first 
emperor, soon gftinod tho first plsice in tlie Belgic pro- 
vince ; it Btill in the time of Tiberius Durocortorum of tho 
Remi (Rheims) ia named the mcNst populous place of the 
pa'onnce and tho seat of the governors, an author from 
the time of C'ltiudtua ah'eiuly asMigns the primacy there to 
the chief place of the Treveri. But Treves became the 
capital of Gaul ' — we may even say of the West— only 
through the remodelling of the imperial admiiiistratiou 
under Diocletian. After Gaul, Britain, and Spain were 
placed under one supreme adininistratiou, the latter had 
itu seat in Treves ; and thenceforth Ti-eYCa was also, when 
the emj>erora stjiyed in Gaul, their regular residence, and, 
na a (.J reck of tlie fifth centui^ snys, the greatest city be- 
yond the Alps. Exit the epoch when this Rome of the 
north received its walls and its hot baths, which might 
well bo named by the side of the city walls of the Boman 
kings and of the baths of the imperial capital, Ues beyond 
the limits of our nairative. Through the first three cen- 
turies of the empire Lyons remained the Bomau centre of 
the Celtic land, and that not merely because it occupied 
the first place in population and wealth, but because it 
was. Hie no other in the Gallic north and but few in tho 
south, a town founded from Italy, and Roman not merely as 
regards rights, but as regards its origin and its character. 
As the ItaUc towii was the basis for the organisation of 
the south province, so the canton was for Ujo 
1 tfw northern, and predominantly indeed tho can- 

ton of the Celtic formerly political, now com- 
munal, orfranisfttion. Tho importance of the distinction 
' Nothing ia fo aigiiifiuatit of tho position of Trevos at this time 
■*t1i<* ordinance of Uie emperor GratlKuus of tbo year 376 yCod. 
Tluixl. xiii, 8, Hi. th»t Wnstii sUunld be given k> ibe profeisort of 
rlii'toric mill of tliu grammar of both languages In all the oapitsia of 
tliH then aubiiistlii^ eeventetin (iallic provinces, over anil above 
iiiv'iT inuuioipal salnr^r, a like addition from thy state chest: but for 
Trwas this was in bu <m a higher scale. 
7 
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between town ami canton is not primarily dependent on 
its intrinsic nature ; even it it had tseen one of mere legal 
fonn, it would have septurated tbe nationalitieB, and would 
have awakened and whetted, on the one baud, tbe feehng 
of their belon^Dg to Rome, on tbe other hand, that of 
their being foreign to it. The practical diversity of the 
two organiaations may not be estimated as of much ac- 
count for this period, since the elements of the com- 
munal organisation — the officiata, the council, the burgess- 
assembly — were the same in the one case as in the other, 
and distinctions going deeper, such as perhaps formal- 
ly Bubsisted, would hardly be tolerated long by Roman 
supremacy. Hence the transition from the cantonal or- 
ganisation to tbe urban was frequently effected of itself 
and without hindrance — we may even say, with a certain 
necessity, iu the course of development In consequence 
of this the qualitative distinctions of the two legal forms 
come into bttle prominence in oui- traditional accounts. 
Nevertheless, the contrast was certainly not a mere 
nominal one, but ns regards the competence of the 
different authorities, judicature, taxation, levy, there sub- 
sisted diversities which were of importance, or at any rate 
seemed important, for administration, partly of them* 
selves, partly in consequence of custom. 
The quantitative distinction is definitely recognisable. 
The cantons, at least as they present them- 
selves among the Celts and the Germans, are 
throughout tribes more than townships ; this 
very essential element was peculiar to all Celtic territories, 
and was oft«n covered over rather than obliterated even 
by the subsequent Bomanising. Mediolaniun and Brixia 
were indebted for their wide bounds and their lasting 
power essentially to the fact that they were, properly 
Hpeaking, nothing but the cantons of tbe Insubrea and the 
the CenomanL The facte, that the territory of the town 
of Vienna embraced Dauphini- and Western Savoy, and 
that the equally old and almost equally considentble 
townships of Cularo ( Grenoble ) and Genava ( Qenevm ) 
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were down to late imperial time? in point of law villages of 
the colony of Vienna, are likewise to be explained from 
the circuiuBtance that this was the later name of the tribe 
of the Allobrogea. In most of the Celtic cantous one 
township so thoroughly preponderates that it is one and the 
same thing whether we name the Remi or Durocortorum, 
the Bituriges or Burdigala ; but the converse also occurs, 
as e.g. among the Vooontii Vasio (Vaison) and Lucus, 
among the Carautes Autricum (Chartres) and Cenabum 
(Orleans) balance each other ; and it is more than ques- 
tionable whether the privileges which, according to Italic 
and Greek organisation, attached as a matter of course to 
the ring-ivall in contrast to the open field, stood de jure, 
or even merely de /ado, on a similar footing among the 
Colts, The counterpart to this canton in the Graeco- 
Italic system was much less the town than the tribe ; we 
Lave to liken the Carautes to the Boeotians, Autricum and 
Cenabum to Tanagra and Thespiae. The specialty of the 
position of the Celts under the Boman rule as compared 
with other nations — -the Iberians, for example, and the Hel* 
leneo — titms on this, that these larger unions continued to 
subsist as communities in the former case, while in the 
latter those constitutional elements, of which they were 
composed, formed the communities. Old diversities of 
national development belonging to the pre-Roman epoch 
may have co-operated in the matter ; it may possibly bava 
been more easily practicable to take from the Boeotiuu 
the joint diet of their towns than to break up the Ilelvetii 
into three or four districts ; political unions maintain their 
groimd even after subjugation under a central power, in 
caMs where their dissolution would bring about disorgan- 
isation. Yet what was done in Gaul by Augustus or, if 
it be preferred, by Caesar, was brought about not by the 
force of circumstances, but chiefly by the free resolution 
of the government, as it alone was in keeping with the 
forbearance otherwise exercised towanls the Celts. Por 
there was, in fact, in the pre-Boman time and even at the 
time of Caesar's conquest a far greater number of can- 
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tone than we fiml later ; in particular, it ia remarkable 
that the numeroua Btnaller cantoDS attached hy clieiitaliip 
to a larger one did not in the imperial period become 
independent, but disappeared.' If subsequently the 
Celtic laud appears divided into a moderate number of 
conaiderable, and some of them even very large, canton- 
districtB, within which dependent jcan tons nowhere make 
their appearance, this an-angement had the way no doubt 
paved for it by the pre-Roman system of clientehip, but 
was completely carried out only under the Eoman reor- 
ganisation. 

This continued Buhsietenca and this enlargement of the 
tnniwnw or the caiitonol conBtitution must have been above all 
anion»i«.qrt.i. influential in determining the further political 
development of GauL While the Tarraconen- 
eian province was spht up into two hundred and ninety- 
three independent communities (p. 79), the three Gauls 
numbered together, oA we ahall see, not more than sixty- 
four of them. Their unity and their recollections re- 
mained unbroken ; the zealous adoration, which through- 
out the imperial period was paid among the Volcae to the 
fountain-god Nemausus, shows bow even here, in the 
south of the land and in a canton transformed into a town, 
there was still a vivid sense of the traditional tie that 

' In Cmmt there kppe&r doubtleu, taken on the whole, the Mine 
oantonB m kre thereafter represented in the Augnitan urtngemenL, 
tiut tit the SMUfi time manifold traces of ematler cUent-onions (comp. 
ir. 27Q); thas as "cliente" of the Haediii are named the Seguslavj, 
tlic Ambivarcti, the Aulerci Brannovieea, and the Brannovli ( B, O. 
vii. 75), u clients of the Treveri the Condnwi (B. O. iv. (i) u oU- 
enta of tlie Uelvetii the Talingl and Latobriges. With the ezcep- 
lion of the Segualavi, all these ore ahMint from the Lj'ous diet. 
Such minor oantona not wholl; merged into the leading places may 
have subsisted in great number in Gaul at the time of the conqnest. 
If, according to Josephns {B^. Jud. it. 16, 4), three hundred and 
five Gallic cantons and twelve hundred towna obeyed the Romans ; 
these ma; be the figures that were reckoned np for Ommt's BttooesM* 
in arms-, if the fvaM Iberian tribes in Aquitania and the clientmaa- 
tons in the Celtio land were included in the reckoning, snoh uum- 
twr* might well be the r«sidt. 
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bound them together. Co mm unities with wide bounds, 
fiiTuly koit in this way by inward ties, were a power. 
8ucb as Caesar found the Gallic commuuities, with the 
maaa of the people held Id entire political 119 well as eco- 
nomic dependence, and an OTeiiMWerful nobility, tbey aub- 
BtantioUy remained under Romau rule ; exiictiy as in pre- 
Bomtin times the great uoblcB, with their train of depen- 
dents and bondsmen to be counted by tbousauds, played 
the part of mastery each in bia own borne, uo Tuuitus de- 
scribes the state of things iu Tiberius's time among the 
Treveri. The Roman government gave to the community 
comprehenHive rights, even a certain military power, so 
that they uader certain circumstances were entitled to 
erect fortresses and keep theui garrisoned, aa was the case 
among the Helvetii ; the magistrates could call out the 
militia, aod had iu that case the rights and the rauk of 
officers. Tbis prerogative waa uot the same in the bauds 
of tlie president of a amall town of Andalusia, and of the 
president of a diatrict on the Loire or the Moselle of the 
sine of a amaU province. The large-liearted policy of 
Caesar the elder, to whom tbc outlines of this system 
must necoasarity bo traced back, here presents itself iu all 
its grand extent 

But the government did not confiue itself to leaving 
with the Celts their cantonal organisatiou ; it 
left, or rather gave, to them also a national 
constitution, so far as such a constitution was 
compatible with Roman supremacy. As on the Hialleijic 
nation, so Augustus conferred on the Gallic an organised 
cuUeutive representation, such as tbey in the epoch of 
freedom and of disorganisation bad striven after, but bad 
never attained. Under the bill crowned by the capital of 
QbuI, where the Soone mingles its waters with those of the 
Rhone, on the 1st August of the year 742, 
the imperial prince Dru.'jiis, as representative 
of the goverument in Gaul, consecrated to Roma and to 
the Genius of the ruler the altar, at which thenceforth 
every year on this day the festival of these gods waa to be 
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celebrated by the joint action of the Gaiila The repre- 
sentatiTes of all the cantons chose from their midst year 
bj year the " priest of the three GaolB," who on the em- 
peror's day presented sacrifice to the emperor and con- 
ducted the festal games in connectioa with it. This rep- 
resentation of the land had not only a power of adminis- 
tering its own property by means of officials, who belonged 
to the chief circles of the provincial nobility, but also a 
certain share in the general affairs of the countiy. Of its 
immediate interference in pohtics there is certainly no 
other trace than that, in the serious crisiB of the yetir 70, 
the diet of the three Oauls dissuaded the Treveri from 
rising against Borne ; but it had and used the right of 
bringing cximpIaintH as to the imperial and domestic 
officials acting in Gaul ; and it co-operated, moreover, if 
not in the imiK>Bition, at any rate in the apportionment of 
the taxes, ' especially seeing that these were laid on not 
according to the several provinces but for Gkul in general. 
The imperial government certainly called into existence 
similar institutions in all the provinces, and not merely in- 
troduced in each of them the centralisation of sacred rites, 



' TltiA is indioated not only by the inscription in Boissien, p, G€9, 
wluiro tlw words M[i]iui i-cnjr[uji OnUiiiriim] ue brought tato ooa- 
ticctioti with I1i« nsmu of oiiu of iliu aUnr-priests, but also by the 
lionorary lusuriplioii urectt*d by tbu threu Oanla to an imperial 
ufflolitl 41 ivnjn'/'MJi iimtpkiuiu (Iletitvu, G044). Hti apptiitra to have 
oouducted the ruvislon of ths land-regiater for the whole ooantry, 
jutl aa fonnerl; Druguu did, wliile the valuation itself took placa hy 
oomiaiiiMiHeit for the In dividual dlBtrtets. A. mteerdM Bimtat «t Au- 
gtuU of tliu TarrAconuosJA ia praised ob miram tabulari tennuUufiit' 
tUer adimuiHntlMii {C. J. L. it. 424S) ; thus doubtless the diets of 
all provinnca nam inr^stt^d irilh the apportionment of the taxes. 
Till) Impitrial ItiiauceadminUtration of the three Gauls was at least, 
oti a rulu. «o divided that the two wusteru provtixieB (Aquitania and 
I^uguduuetisiii) weru placed under ooe procurator, Bnlgiea and the 
two Oennatiies under another i yet there were probably not legally 
flxnd powora for \\\\» purposv. A rugular taking part in Uie levj 
may not be Infurrud from tliu diiiciiKaion held by Hadrian — evidently 
■• ao extraordinary step— with representatives of ail the Spanlth 
tltatrivU i.i^i, 12). 
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but alflo^whflt the republic bad not done — conferred on 
each 0B6 an. organ for bringm^r requests aud compkinta 
before the goTernment, Yet GUul had in tlus respect^ as 
compared with ail other parts of the empire, at least a privi- 
lege de facto, as Indeed this institution is here alone found 
folly developed.' For one tiling, the united diet of the 
three provinces necessarily liad a more independent posi- 
tion in presence of the legates and procurators of each of 
them, than, for example, the diet of Thessalonica in pres- 
ence of the governor of Macedonia. But then, in the case 
of institutions of this nature, far less depends on the 
measure of the rights conferred than on the weight of 
the bodies therein represented ; and the strength of the 
individual Gallic communities was transferred to the diet 
of Lyons, just as the weakness of the individual HeUenio 
communities to that of Ai-gos, In the development of 
Oaul under the emperors the diet of Lyons to aU appear- 
ance promoted essentially that general Gallic homoge- 
neity, which went there hand in hand with the Latinising. 
The composition of the diet, which is known to us with 
tolerable accuracy,' shows in what way the 
OmfMttini of qiiegtion of nationaUties was treated by the 
government. Of tiie sixty, afterwards sixty- 
four, am tone represented at the diet, only four faU to the 

' For the area QMiarum, the freedman of the throe GttnlB (Hen- 
nsn, 8393), the adUcUfr areae GaUianim, inqnmioT OiMiiruni, iudfx 
arfiu OiiUiarum, no other province, so for us I knoir, foTQiahes 
KQAlogies ; mad of these institutions, had thej been geoeral, the fa- 
•criptiont elsewhara would certainly have pieserved traces. These 
arrangflments appear to point lu a. aell-aAmimsteTiag and a«lf -lAzing 
budy (the tidUrtirr, t)ie meuuing of which tenn is not clear, occurs aa 
an official in cAUffiii, V. I. L. vi. SB.*) ; Orelli, 344>6> ; probably this 
chenl defrayed lliu doubtless not inconsiderable expenditure for the 
temple buildings and (or the uinual fesUvkl. The atta (hdiianim 
was not a ittate-oheKt. 

' As the total number of the commtiTiilies recorded on the attar at 
Lyona, Strabo (ir. it, 2, p. 19S) speciGeti sixty, and oa the nooiber of 
Uiu Aqiii tail inn uiirumuuities iu th(i Celtic portion nortli of the 
Oaronno fouil«en (xv. I. 1, p. IT"). Tncilua [Ann. iii. 44) imnivs us 
the total number of the Qallic cantons sixty-four, and so does, 
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Iberian itihnbitonts of Aquitanixk — although this region 
between the Garoime and the Pyreneea was divideil 
among a very much larger number of, as a rule, small 
tribes — whether it was that the others were exdudeil 
altogether from representation, or that those four ra- 
presented cantons were the meeting-places of oanton- 

nlthough Id an ineoirect connection, the Bcholiast on the Amteiii, i. 
2>M. A like total number is pointed to bj the list given in Ptolemy 
from the second century, vrhich &dduc<^B for Aquitatiia suvvnteen, 
for ttiti Lugudtinensia twianty-flTe, for tlie Belgica tweuty-two can- 
lona. Of bis Aquil*nijui cantons thirtuen fall to the rogiou bclWHun 
tliu Loire and Garonnp, four to that between the Oaroniiu and the 
T'yrunnca, In the later one from the fifth century, which tl well 
known under thu name of Notitin OaUiarum, twenty-six full to 
AcjuitanU, twenty-four to the Luguduaensis (exclusive of Lyoni), 
twenty-WTeu to Belgica, All these uumbers ore presumably cor- 
rect t'ltch for its tim<'. Between the ereotion of the 
altar in 742 and tha time of Tacitus (for to this hia 
statement ia donhtless U> be referred), four cantons way have h«ett 
added, just as tliH shifting of the uumlMrs from the stteond to the 
fifth century may be referred to individual changes still in good 
j>art dumonstrahle. 

Considering the importance of these arrangements, it will not 
be aupBrfluons to exhibit thi?m in detail, at least for Uie two 
westeru provinceg. In the purely Celtic middle province the 
three lists given by Pliny (first century), Ptolemy fseoond century), 
and the Notida (flfth century), iigree in twunty-onn names : Abrin- 
caiic* — Anticain — AulercC Ctmmnani — Atilerei JJialjliiiU'» — Aulerd 
EburoTici—Bahniii»eii{BadiBcaMiaV\ln,, Vrutieatii Pto\.)-^f 'iimutcs — 
Coriotolitet (beyond doubt the Rtmnidti; of Plolemy) — llardui — 
LcKmi — Mddue — Nitmttetex — fhtimim — Pitrmi — Reilorifn — Sftivat* — 
TVkwiwfti' — 7\iro»« — VfitimMu-g ( fiotom/tg*n*et) — VetwU — Unrtti 
(CoTuiantbi) ; in three more : CideUir. — SrgiuiinTi — Vidti/^it»eii, Pliny 
and Ptolemy agree, while they are wanting in the Notitui, liei:atise 
in the meanwhile the Caletae were put together with the Velioeassei 
or the Uotomageuses, the Vidncass«!S with the Itaiooasses, and the 
Segiislavi wiTi' merged in Lyons. 0(i the other hand, instead of 
Ihu thrnu that bare disappeared, there appear two new ones that 
have arisen by divjaion: Aareliimi (Orleans), a branch from the 
Camrita (Chartreai, and AvtmixUirum (Austerre), a branch from 
thu 8finm>r» (Hens). There art* left iu Pliny two nani«a, Bai — 
Atetiii ; In Ptolemy oim, ArtU , In Ihe JVwWdJ one, ihiii. For Oltla 
Aquitaula thit three lists agrtta In elevitn names: Areemi—BUuriffei 
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Qtiioca.' Afterwwda, probably in the time of Trajan, the 
iberitm district was separated from the LyoBs diet, and 
bad an independent representation given to it' On the 

Oubi^-Bitwrigt* Vimtd (Burdigaleiuieji) — Cadurd — Gabaiet — Lem»- 
tiei — Nitiebrigea (Aginnen»e*) — PetnicorH— Pklon** — Rvtltni—Sau- 
loiiu; lb« second and third agree in the l'2th of V^iituni, wliioh 
tuiiBt hsve drupped out id niny ; riinj alone has (apart from ths 
probleinatio Aipiittmii two names more, AfiMlatri and Anagimtet ; 
Ptolem/ one otherwise unknown, IMlii ; perhapi Strabo'e number 
of tourtoon is to be luadu up hy two of theae. The NotttiA liia, 
Iwaidefi tiieW) eleven, other two, basefl on splitting np tlie AVngiti»» 
tAIbi on tlte Tjirm, and the Efoli*tiien»cjii (Augoulfme). The lista 
of tbe eMteni eantona stnnd related ia a similar way. Although 
nibordinate differences emerge, whioh cannot be bore discuBsed, 
the character %sii tlie continuit/ of the Oalliu cauUiual diyision are 
clearly apparent. 

' The four represented tribes were the Tarbelli, Vacates, Auscii, 
Kod CouTenae. Besides these Pliny enuraeratea in aouthem Aqui- 
lania no lege than twenty-lWe trihea — most of them otherwiie un- 
known—as gtwidlng on a )egal eqoality with those four. 

* Pliuy and, presumnhly ht<re too following older aoorces of in* 
formation, Ptolemy know nothing of this division ; but we still 
IKMseBS the uncouth verses of the Gascon farmer (Borghesi, Opj). 
Till. 544), who effected this change in Uome, beyond doubt in com- 
pany with a number of his coiuitrymen, although he has prefetred 
not to add that it was so : — 

FUtmen, itmn tliimrir, ffuamtDr pnffig[»t} wMigMter 
Vertimd Augnttum Ugaio (sic) muntrn funeim 
yro nomm cptiintil peiptiiU uriungert' OaUua ; 
wit rrdUit Griito ftnifi httnr fieitiait uram. 
The oldest trace of the administrative separation of Iberian Aqui- 
tania from the Oallie is the naming of the "dintrict of I.>aeloni" 
tijeoloure) alongside of Aqtiitaiiia in an iuacription from Trajan's 
time (C /. L. y, 875; jtnieiinltor p-roriiinijr>im Lvgtulunieiitb at 
AtpiiUmitiie, ihm ljiieli>ra(). This inscription certainly of itaelf 
{■roves the diversity of the two territories rattier than the formal 
■iirerance of the one from llm other \ but it may be otherwise shawn 
that soon after Trajan the latter was carried out For the fact that 
the separated district was originally divided into nine cantons, aa 
tlieiH< verses say, !b oouflrmi<d by the name that thenceforth Con* 
tinu»d ill nse, Nofmnpojniltiiu ; but nnder Pius the district uumbera 
already eleven communities (for the ffiteetator per AifUiUinie»e XI 
po/tulo; UoUslen, J.y»i, p 2-1(3. certainly belongs to this connection), 
lu the Mth century twelve, for the Notitiu enuineratos ao majiy 
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other haod, the Celtic cantons in tliat org'aniaation, with 
which we have formerly become acquainted, were substan- 
tially all represented at the diet, and likewiae the half or 
wholly Germanic, ' so far as at the time of the institution 
of tlie altar they belonged to the empire. That there woa 
no place in this cim tonal reprcBentation for the capital of 
Gaul was a matter of course. Moreover, the TJbii do not 
appear at the diet of Lyons, but sacrifice at their own altar 
of Augustus : til is was, as we aaw {p. 39), a remnant, which 
was allowed to subsist, of the intended province of Germany. 
While the Celtic nation in imperial Gaul was thus con- 
KntrtsiHi solidated in itself, it was also guaranteed in 
RommD fimn- some Hieasure against Roman influences by the 

ohiic iif the ," , 1, , . . 

osiiin trimtttrii course pursued as regards the conferring of 
"' **■ the imperial franchise for this domain. The 
capital of Gaul no doubt was, and continued to be, a Boman 
burgess-colony, and this was essentially bound up with the 
peculiar position which it occupied and was intended to oc- 
cupy in contradistinction to the rest of Gaul. But while 
the south province was covered wtb colonies and organised 
throughout according to Italian municipal law, Augustus 
did not institute in the three Gauls a single burgess-colony; 
and probably even that municipal iu8, which under the 
name of " Latin " formed an intervening stage between 
burgesses and non-burgesses, and afforded to its more not- 
able holdei-B burgess-righta in law for their persons and 
their descendants, was for a considerable time withheld 
from Gaul. The personal bestowal of the franchise, partly 

under tlie No7t>inpopaliuia. This increiise Is to be explained simi- 
luly to that discussed tit p. 103. note 2. TUe dSvigion does not relate to 
the governonship: ou the coDtrary, hotli the Celtiu and the Iberiaii 
Aqaitania ramaiuod iindei the siuae legate. But the Novempopnlana 
obtuned uader Trajui it* ovn diet, while the Celtic districti td Aqui- 
Unia, after t» iMfore, sent deputies to the diet of Ljotu. 

' There are wanting some smaller Oermanie tribe«, auoli aa tha 
Baetnsii and the Sunuoi, perhaps for similar r(<a£onB irith those of 
Hie iiiiiiiir Iberian ; and furllifr, the Cannijiiufatea and the FrisiaxiB, 
probably becausM it was nut till later that thuiit) become sobjeota ot i 
tit* emuirtg. Tiie Batavi were represeuted. 
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aooording to general enactiiient§, on the §oI(!iera Homekimes 
at their entenog on, sometimes at their leaving, service, 
portly out of special favour on individuals, might certainly 
fall to the lot also of the Gaul ; Augustus did not go so far 
aa the republic went in prohibiting the Helvetian, for ex- 
ample, once for all from acqinring the Roman franchiae, 
nor could he do so, after CaesSVr had in many cases given 
the franchise in this way to nati^ Gaul a But he took at 
least from burgesses proceeding Vrom the three Gauls — 
with the exception always of the Lugudunenses- — the right 
of candidature for magistracisB, and toerewith at the same 
time excluded them from the imperial senate. Whether 
this enactment was made primarily in the interest of lionie 
or primarily in that of the Gaula, we cannot tell ; certainly 
Augustus wished to secure both points — to check on the 
one hand the intrusion of the alien element into the 
Roiuan system, and thereby to purify and elevate the lat- 
ter, and on the other hand to guarantee the continued sub- 
sistence of the Gallic idiosyncrasy aft«r a fashion, which 
precisely by its judicious reserve promoted the ultimate 
blending vrith the Roman character more surely than an 
abrupt obtrusion of foreign institutions would have done. 
The emperor Claudius, himself bom in Lyons and, as 
those who scoffed at him said, a true Gaul, set 
aside in great part these restrictions, The first 
jJ'^J^JJ^'" ***" town in Gaul which certainly received Italian 
rights was that of the TJbii, where the altar of 
Boman Germany was constructed ; there Agrippina, the 
subsequent wife of Claudius, was bom in the camp of her 
father Qermanicua, and she procured in the year 50 colo- 
nial rights, probably Latin, for her native place, the modem 
Cologne. Perhaps at the same time, jierhaps even earlier, 
the same privilege was procured for the town of the Tre- 
veri Augusta, the moilem Treves. Some other GraUic can- 
tons, moreover, were in this way brought nearer to the 
ttATna.Ti type, such as that of the Helvetii by Vespasian, and 
aJso iluit of the Sequaui (Besani;on) ; but Latin rights do 
not seem to have met vrith great extension in these regions. 
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Still less in tlie time of the earlier emperors was the full 
right of citizenship conferred iii imperial Gaul on whole 
communities. But Claudius probably made a beginniug by 

_ ^ cancelling the legal restriction which excluded 

the Gauls that Lad attained to personal citizen- 
ship of the empire from the career of imperial 
ofiBcials ; this barrier was set aside in the first instance for 
the oldest allies of Rome, the Haedui, imd soon pei'liapa 
generally. By thia step equality of position was essen- 
tially obtaiued. For, according to the circumstances of 
this epoch, the unperiol citizenship had hardly any special 
practical value for the circles that were by their position in 
life excluded from an official career, and was of easy attain- 
ment for wealthy peregrini of good descent, who wished to 
enter on this career and on that account bad need of it ; 
but it was doubtless a alight keenly felt, when the official 
career remained in law closed against the Bomau burgess 
from Gaul and his descendanta , 

While in the organising of admiiiistration the national 
character of the Celts was res^xjcted so far as 
was at all compatible with the unity of the 
empire, this was not the case as regards lan- 
guage. Even if it had been practicable to allow the com- 
munities to conduct their administration iu a language, of 
which the controlling Imperial officials could only in excep- 
tional cases be masters, it undoubtedly was not the design 
of the Roman government to erect this barrier between 
the rulers and the ruled. Accordingly, among the coins 
struck iu Gaul under Bomau rule, and monuments erected 
on behalf of the commuoity, there has been found no 
demonstrably Celtic inscription. Ttie use of the lan- 
guage of the country otherwise was not hindered ; we 
find as well in the southern province as iu the northern 
monuments with Celtic inscription, written in the former 
cose always with the Greek,' in the latter always witli the 

'Ttius there wks found in Nemkuiua a votlTti inacr1|)tlon writleu 
in tUu Celtic Ifttiguftge, erected Miiti>(Si> Na^aiiiracait)» ^t'. /. /.. xi. p. 
888), i.e., tu lltD Hothurs of tba placti. 
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Latin ' alphabet ; and probabh' at least several of the former, 
certatDlj all of the ktter, belong ia the epoch of BomaD rule. 
The fact that in Gaul, outside of the towns having ItaUan 
rights and the Roman camps, inscribed monuments occur at 
nil in but small number, is in all probability to be accounted 
for mainly by supposing that the language of the coiui- 
try, treated as dialect, appeared just as unsuited for such 
employment as the unfamiliar imperial language, and 
hence the erection of memorial-stones did not become 
generally adopted here as in the Latinised regions ; the 
Latin probably may at that time in the greater part of 
Oaul have had nearly the same position, as it had mibso- 
qwently in the earlier Middle ages over against the jiop«- 
lar language of tlie time. The vigorous survival of the 
national language is most distinctly shown by the repro* 
duction of the Gallic proper names in Latin, not seldom 
with the retention of non-Latin forms of sound. The 
facts that spellings like Louiionna and Boudicca with the 
non-Latin diphthong 011 found their way even into Latin 
literature, that for the aspinited dental, the English th, 
there was even employed in Roman writing aspecial sign (B), 
that Epadatextorigus is written alongside of Epasnactua, 
and ©irona alongside of Sirona — moke it almost a certainty 
that the Celtic language, whether in the Roman territory 
or beyond it, had in or before this epoch undergone a cer- 
tain regulation in the matter of writing, and could already 
at that time be written as it is written in the present day. 



' For esatnple, we rewi on on ftltftr-Btone, found in N6riB-li>s-Baing, 
(Allier ; Desjardins, Oeojfrofjhie de U (liiuie toiiuiim, ii. 478) ; Bni- 
trvtion Narttoniea SpadeUeekfriH LffitnUo 8iiio relirli)diin . On 
Miolli«r, which the Paris mariners' guild under TiberiiiB erected tn 
Jupiter the hipheat and best (Mowat ; Bull, i-pi/j. delit Gaiile, p. 25f ) 
the main inscription is Latin, but on the reliefs of the lateral enr 
faoei which appear to represent a proc<>ssion of nine armed priests, 
there stand explanatorj words nptwnrled : Sriumi UnrUatu . , , and 
K"rv>r», urbioh ar«i not I^atiu Such a mixture is also met with 
elsuwhertt, i< ;/ , iu an ioacription of Arr&Des (Crease, BiUi. ipig. de 
{a Oaute, i. 88» . ivifcr Firoeo Kiuru {^/KthiAAj =feciU) Duorko t{ot- 
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Nor are evidences wanting of its continued use in Gaul. 
When the names of towna AuguBtodunum 
(Autim), Auguetonemetum (Clermont), AuguB- 
tobona (Troyes), and variouB similar ones arose, 
Oeltio was necessarily stiU spoken even in middle Gaul. 
Arrian, tunler Hadiian, gives in hia disquisition on cavalry, 
the Celtic expression for particular manoeuirreB borrowed 
from the Celts. Irenaeus, a Greek by birth, who towards 
the end of the second century acted as a clergj'man in 
Lyons;, excuses the defects of his style by saying that he 
lives in the country of the Celts, and is compelled con- 
stantly to 8i>eak in a barbarian language. In a juristic 
treatise from the beginning of the third century, in con- 
trast to the rule of law that testamentary directions in 
general are to be drawn up in Latin or Greek, any other 
language, e.g., Punic or Gallic, ia allowed for fidei com,- 
missa. The emperor Alexander had hia end announced to 
him by a Gallic fortune-teller in the Gallic language. 
Further, the church father Jerome, who had been himself 
in Ancyra as well as in Treves, assures us that the Gala- 
tians of Asia Minor and the Treveri of hia time spoke 
nearly the same language, and compares the corrupt Gallic 
of the Asiatic with the corrupt Punic of the African. 
The Celtic language has maintained itself in Brittany, just 
as in Wales, to the present day ; but while the province 
no doubt obtained its present name from the insular 
Britons who, in the fiftli century fled thither before the 
Saxons, the language was hardly imported for the first 
time with these, but was to all appearance handed down 
from one generation to another there for thousands of 
years. In the rest of Gaul naturally during the course of 
the imperial period Boman habits step by step gained 
ground ; but the Celtic idiom was put an end to here, 
not so much by the Germamc immigration as by the 
Christianising of Gaul, which did not, as in Syria and 
Egypt, adopt and make a vehicle of the language of the 
country that was set aside by the government, but preach- 
ed the Gospel in Latin. 
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In the progreaa of Romanising, which in Gaul, apart 
^^^j^j^i^j^ from the southern pro^ce. continued \a bf 
gaetrtDtiM left in Bubstance to inwanl development, there 
is apparent a remarkable diversity between the 
eaatem Gaul and the west and north — a diflerence, which 
turns doubtless in part, but not solely, on the contrast 
between the Germans and the Gauls. In the occurrences 
at and after Kero's faU this diversity comes into promi- 
nence even as exercising a political influence. The close 
contact of the eastern cantons with the camps on the Rhine 
and the recruiting of fhe Rhenish legions, whicli took 
place especially here, procured earlier and more complete 
entrance for Roman habits there than in the region of the 
Loire and the Seine, On occasion of those quarrels the 
Rhenish cantons — the Celtic Lingones and Trcveri, as well 
as the Germanic Ubii or rather the Agi-ippinenses — went 
with the Roman town of Lugudunum and held firmly to the 
legitimate Roman government, while the insurrection, at 
least, as was observetl, in a certain aenee national, originated 
from the Sequani, Haedui, and Arvemi. In a later phase of 
the same struggle we find under altered party- relations the 
Bame disunion — those eastern cantons in league with the 
Germans, while the diet of Rheims refuses to join them. 
While the Gallic land was thus in respect of language 
treated in the main just like the other prov- 
inces, we again meet with forbearance towards 
its old institutions in the regulations as to 
weights and measures. It is true that, alongside of the 
general imperial ordinance, which was issued in this re- 
Bpect by Augustus, the local oViservances continued in many 
plsbces to subsist agreeably to the tolerant, or rather indif- 
ferent, attitude of the government in such things ; but it 
w«8 only in Gaul that the local arrangement afterwards 
supplanted that of the empire. The roiwls in the whole 
Roman empire were measured and marked according to 
the unit of the Boman mile (1.48 kilom.), and up to the 
end of the second century this applied also to those proT- 
inoea. But from ijeverus onward its place was taken in 
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the three Oaula antl the two Germanies by a mile corre- 
lated no doubt to the Goman, but yet different and with a 
Gallic name, the kuga (2.22 kilometres), equal to one 
and a half Roman miles. Severus cannot possibly have 
wiBhed in this matter to make a national concession to the 
Celts ; this is not in keeping cither with the epoch or with 
that emperor in particular, who stood in an attitude of 
expressed hostility to these very provinces ; it must have 
been consid coitions of expediency that influenced him. 
These could only be based on the fact that the national 
road-measure, the leuga or else the double leuga, the 
German raxia, which latter corresponds to the French 
hfUii, conUnuod to subsiat in these provinces after the 
introduction of the unit of road-measure to a much 
greater extent than was the case in other countries of the 
empire. Augustus must have extended the Boman mild 
formally to Gaul and placed the itineraries and the impe- 
rial highways on that footing, but must have in reality left 
to the country the old road-measurement ; and so it may 
have happened that the later administration found it leas 
inconvenient to acquiesce in the double unit for postal 
traffic ' than to continue to make us6 of a road-meaBure 
practically unknown in the country. 

Of far greater significance is the attitude of the Roman 
government to the rfiligion of the country ; in 
^J^ '''"'° this beyond doubt the Gallic nationality found 
its most solid support. Even in the south prov" 
ince tlie worship of non-Roman deities must have held ita 
ground long, much longer than, for example, in Andalusia. 
The great commercial town of Arelale, indeed, has no 
other dedications to show than to gods worshipped alao in 
Italy ; but in Frejvis, Ai.t, Nlmes, and the whole coast 
region generally, the old Celtic divinities were in the im- 
perial epoch not much less worshipped than in the interior 
of Gaul. In the Iberian part of Aquitania also we meet 
numerous traocM of the indigenous worship altogether 

' The poxting IhioIcs nnd itinprnrifs Ao nut l\\\ to r«mwk at Ljovim 
tnd Toulouse th&t tiem Ilia Uvf^iw begin. 
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<lifferei)t from the Celtia All tlie images of gods, how- 
ever, that have come to light iu the south of Gaul bear a 
stamp deviating less from the usual type than the monu- 
ments of the north ; and, above aU, it was easier to mau~ 
age matters with the national gods than with the national 
prieBthood, which meets us only in imperial Gaul and in 
tUt! British IslandB, — the Druids (iv. 274). It would he 
vain labour to seek to give any conception of the internal 
character of the Druidic doctrine, strangely composed of 
Hpeculation and imagination ; only some examples may be 
allowed to illustrate its singular and fearful nature. The 
power of speech was symbolically represented in a bald- 
headed, wrinkled, sunburnt old man, who carries club and 
bow, and from whose perforated tongue fine golden chains 
ruD to the cars of the man that foUows him — betokening 
the flying arrows and the crushing blows of the old man 
mighty in speech, to whom the hearts of the multitude 
willingly listen. This was the Ogmius of the Celts ; to 
the Greeks he appeared as a Charon dressed up as Hera- 
kles. An altar found in Paris shows us three images of 
the go<ls with annexed inscription ; in the middle Jovi^ 
on his left Vulcan, on his right Esus " the horrid with his 
cruel altars," as a Roman poet terms him, and yet a god 
of commerce and of peaceful dealing ; ' he is girded for 
labour like Vulcan, and oa the latter carries hanuner and 
tungs, 80 he hews a willow tree with the axe. A frequently 
recurring deity, probably named Cemunnos, is represented 
cowering with crossed legs ; on its head it bears a stag's 
antlerS) on which hangs a neck chain, and holds in its lap 
a n)onej-t»ig ; before it stand cattle and goats — apparently, 
as if it were meant to express the ground as the source (J 
riches. The enormous difference of this Celtic Olympus 
— void of all chasteness and beauty and deUghting in 
tjuaint and fantastic mingling of things very earthly — from 
the Himply human forms of the Greek, and the simply 

' Tho Moond Berne glouB on Lucui, i 445, which rif^btly mmkea 
TeutsUu Mkra, aud seeius aXio otherwiM vrudiblu, saya of him : 
Jbntm Jf«reiin''im oUmU, n ^uitUm a merMU/ribiu eolUur. 
9 
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human conceptionB of the BomaD, religion enables us to 
^689 the barrier wbicli stood between these conquered 
and their conquerors. With this were connected, more- 
over, very Berioua practical consequencea ; a comprehen- 
sive traffic in secret remedies and charms, in which the 
priests played at the same time the part of physicians, and 
in which, alongside of the conjuring and the blessing. 
human sacrifices occurred, and healing of the sick by the 
flesh of those thus slain. That direct opposition to the 
foreign rule prevailed in the Druidism of this period can- 
not at least be proved ; but, even if this were not the case, 
it is easy to conceive that the Roman government, which 
elsewhere let alone all local peculiarities of worship with 
indifferent toleration, conteniplateil this Druidical system, 
not merely in its extravagances but as a whole, with appre- 
hension. The institution of the GalHc annual festivtd in 
the purely Bom an capital of the country, and with the 
exclusiou of any link attaching it to the national cultus, 
was evidently a counter-move of the government against 
the old religion of the country, mth its yearly council of 
priests at Ghartres, the centre of the Ghdlic land. Augus- 
tus, however, took no further direct step against Druidism 
than that of prohibiting any Boman citizen from taking 
part in the Gallic national cultus. Tiberius in his more 
energetic way acted with decision, and prohibited alto- 
gether this priesthood with its retinue of teachers and 
healing practitioners ; but it does not quite speak for the 
practical success of this enactment that the same prohibi- 
tion was issued afresh under Claudius : it is narrated of 
the latter that he caused a Qaul of rank to be beheaded, 
simply because he wivs convicted of having brought into 
application the charms customary in his own country for 
a good result in proceedings before the emperor. That 
the occupation of Britain, which had been from of old 
the chief seat of these priestly actings, was in good part, 
resolved on in order thereby to get at the root of the evil, 
will be fully set forth in the sequel (p. 185). In spit© of 
all this the priesthood still played on important part in the 
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rarolt which the Gauls attempted after the downfall of 
the Claadian d jnaatj ; the burning of the Capitol — so the 
Druids preached^announced the revolution iu aifeirs, and 
the beginning of the dominion of the north over the south. 
But, although this oracle came subsequently to be fiiUilled, 
it was not so through this nation and in favour of its 
priests. The peculiaritiea of the Gallic worship doubtless 
«till eierted their effect even later ; when in the third 
century a distinctive Gallo-Boman empire came into exist- 
ence for some time, Hercules played the first part on its 
eoios partly in his Graeco-Boman form, partly ns Gallic 
Deusoniensis or Magusanus. But of the Druids there is 
DO further mention, except only so far as the sage women 
in Oaul down to the time of Diocletian passed under the 
name of Druidesses and uttered oracles, and the ancient 
noble houses still for long boasted of Druidic progenitors 
on their ancestral rolL The religion of the country fell 
into the background still more rapidly perhaps than the 
native language, and Christianity, as it pushed its way, 
hardly encountered in the former any serious resistance. 
Southern Gaul, withdrawn more than any other province 
by its position from hostile assault, and, like 
Italy and Andalusia, a land of the olive and 
the fig, rose under the imperial government 
to great prosperity and rich urban development. The 
amphitheatre and the sarcophagus-field of Aries, the 
*• mother of all Gaul," tlie theatre of Orange, the temples 
and bridges still standing erect to this day in and near 
Ntmea, are vivid witnesses of this down to the present 
time. Even in the northern provinces the old prosperity 
of the country was enhanced by the lasting peace, which, 
certainly with lasting pressure of taxation, accrued to the 
land by means of the foreign rule. "In Gaul," says a 
writer of the time of Yeapasian, "the sources of wealth 
are at home, and flood the earth with their abuntiance." ' 

' JniuapliitH, fieii. JhiI, !i, 1(1,4. Thiire king Agrippa luks hia .lews 
whether lUty imag^ined IhcmKUc^B tg he richer titan the Gftuls, 
linvcr than the Gennatu, taoro Mgaoiout tbtut the Rellenm. With 
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Perhaps nowlipt* do equally nnniprous and equally mag- 
iiificeDt oouutry-houseB make theii' appearance, — especially 
in the east of Gaul, on tb« Rhine and its affluents ; we 
discern clearly the rich Gallic nobility. Famous is the 
testament of a raan of rank among the Lingonea, who 
rlirects that there should be erected for him a memorial 
tomb and n statue of Italian marble or best bronze, and 
thnt, among other things, his whole implements for hunt- 
ijig and fowling be burned along with him. This reminds 
us of the elsewhere mentioned hunting-parks enclosed for 
miles in the Celtic country, and of the prominent part 
which the Celtic hounds for the chase and Celtic hunta- 
raansbip play in the Xenophon of Hadrian's time, who does 
not fail to add that the hunting system of the Celts could 
not have been known to Xenophon the son of Gryllos. To 
tins connection belongB likewise the remarkable fact that 
in the Boman army of the imperial period the cavaliy was, 
properly spetiking, Celtic, not merely inasmuch as it was 
pre-eminently recruited from Gaul, but also because the 
monffiuvrea, and even the technical expressions, were in 
good part derived from the Colts ; we see here how, after 
the disappearance of the old burgess -caTalry under the 
republic, the cavalry became reorganised by Caesar and 
Augustus with Gallic men and in Gallic bahion. The basis 
of this notable prosperity was agriculture, towards the 
elevaliou of which Augustus himself worked with energy, 
and which yielded rich produce in all Gaid, apart perhaps 



this all other teitimonies Moord. Nero heats of the revolt not nnwill- 
Ingly ofrturiovf mil/t Dpulutmhtnim hire belli opvlfiitiistimitnnn pro- 
rineianim (RuptoniQB, jVrm, 40; Pint. (Itilii. 5| ; I lie botitj taken from 
(he insurgenl Amiv of Vindox is itiiiiiciiBe (Tac. Ifiiit. i. SI), Tacitus 
{//nt. iii 40) calls tlip }\Ai!dalfiefuiii,i ititra t< vntupltttitnn of'drtitof. 
The geiieriil of VcBjiiisiati is not wrong In EayinK to llie reTolteil Oauls 
ill TiK!, Ifitt. iv. 74: Rrgn/i fxUaqfte prr OnUuix Mmjir-r/iurrf, fti»w. 
in Tuftriim vu roiiee<frrrlij) : utig giuimijwint ttittein Ittetimiti }>rre riC' 
liiriiif ill tfiitm TfiiU itfiilitfimut giio jMK'fm tucremur, mtm nttjut^viet 
(iniliiim tiiir armh neijut iirmn tine utif)! ii'liii) napit ttijirtufiu- tine 
tril»iti» /iiitirri rjiietnit. The l&xvg <lonlitlt<BB pressed limivlijf, but not 
»u Ii0avi1y M tliv old bUIk g( feud and club-Uw. 
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from the steppfl-region on the Aquitauian coast The 
rearing of cattle was also lucrative, especially in the north, 
particularly the reoriug of swine and sheep, whioh soon 
acquired importance for manufactures and for export ; the 
Menapian hums (from Flanders) and the Atrebatian and 
NerviuQ cloth-mantles (near Arras and Toumay) went forth 
tu later times to the whole empire. 

Of special interest was the development of the culture 

of the vine. Neither the climate nor the gov- 
erument was favorable to it. The "Gallic 

winter " remained long proverbial among the 
inhabitants of the southern lands ; as, indeed, it waa on 
this aide that the Boman empire extended farthest towards 
the north. But narrower hmita were di"awn for the Gallic 
cultivation of the %'ioe by Italian commercial competition. 
Certainly the god Dionysos acoompUahed his conquest of 
the world on the whole slowly, and only step by step did 
the drink prepared from grain give way to the juice of the 
vine ; but it was a result of the prohibitive system that in 
Gaul beer maintained itaeU at least in the north as the 
usual apirituoua drink throughout the whole period of the 
empire ; and even the emperor Julian, on his abode in 
Gaul, came into conflict with this paeudo-Bacchus. ' The 
imperial government did not indeed go so for as the re- 
public, which placed under police prohibition the culture 

' Tliia epigram on " barlej-\rine '' ispMServud (Anthol. Htl. ii. 
.M8)- 

Tit wiitr lU Aiiruti ; ftk yip rbr iAijflf'a Birx"') 

p( 4r* Jwtytyv^&KW rhr Atiis ufBa }i6ror. 
KfTvoi utitTai) tSaii ' oil si Tfiyoa' ^ ^i m KiArel 

On Ml etrthuD Hug fonnd in Paris {Mownt, BuB. ip(g, detaOaulf, 
il. 110; lit 193), which ia huLlow snd adapted fortlieflllinKof cup?, 
tba drinker uya to the host : i^po, «widrt«(»») [nwdilM is a mis- 
■peliing] ab<4 ; t*t reple(n)da~" Host, tLoo ham more iu the celUr ; 
Uia flwk la empty ; " and to the bArmalil ^ otpitu, repU liij/imu{m) 
'Girl, ail the tiiuk with betir." 
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of the vine and olive on the south coast of Oaul (ill 203 ; 
ii. 448) ; but the Italians of their time were withal the true 
sons of their fatljera Tlie flourishing condition of the two 
great emporia on the Rhine, Aries and Lyons, depended 
in no BmaU degree on the market for Italian wine in Qaul ; 
bj which fact we may measure what importance the culture 
of the vine must at that time have had for Italy. If one 
of the most careful adminiBtralors who held the imperial 
office, Domitian, issued ordera that in all the provinces at 
least the half of the vines should be destroyed ' — which, 
it is true, were not eo carried out — -we may thence infer 
that the diffusion of Qie vine-culture was at all events sub- 
jected to serious restriction on the part of the government 
In the Augustan age it waa still unknown in the northern 
part of the Narboneae province (iv. 264, note), and, though 
here too it was soon taken up, it yet appears to have re- 
mained through centuriea restricted to the Narbonensis and 
southern Aquitania ; of Gallic wines the better age knows 
only the Allobrogian and the Biturigian, according to our 
way of speaking, the Burgundian and the Bordeaux." It 
was only when the reins of the empire fell from the bauds 
of the Italians, in the course of the third century, that this 
was changed, and the emperor Probua (276-282) at length 
threw the culture of the vine open to the provincials. 
Probably it was only in consequence of this that the vine 
gained a firm footing on the ijeine as on the Moselle. 
"I have," writes the empei-or Julian, "spent a winter" (it 
waa the winter of 357-358) "in dear Lutetia, for so the 
Gauls term the httle town of the Pariaii, a amall island 

' Suetonius, Dam, 7. Wlien H was speciQed its ■ reason, that the 
higher prlf^tia of rorn were occaalontid liy thu ponvursiOD of agrioutt* 
ural likni] into viuejarda. that was of coiirAO a jinilext which ual> 
oulatad on the want of iDtelligenoe In the public. 

' When Heho slill appeals {KvtturjiJlitmeTi, p. 76) for the vine- 
culture of the Arvertii and the Beqoani, bvyond tha Narbonensia, 
to Pliny, IT. N. XXV. 1, 18, he follows discarded iuterpoUtiuns of 
Iha t«xt It is po«wiM« Diat the etenier imperial gOTernmeul tii the 
three GauU ktjpt bnclc thi- uuUivation of the vine more than the las 
senatorial rule In the Narbonensis. 
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Ijiug ID the river and walled all roimd. The water is 
there excellent and pure to look at and to driok ; the io 
habitants have a pretty mild winter, and good wine is 
grown among them ; in fact, some even rear figs, covering 
them up in winter with wheaten atraw as with a cloth." 
And not much later the poet of Bordeaux, in his pleaaing 
description of the MoseUe, depicts the vineyards aa bor- 
dering that river on both banks, " just as my own vines 
wreathe for mo the yellow Garonne.'* 

The internal intercourse, aa well as that with the neigh- 
bouring lands, especially with Italy, must have 
been very active, and must have been much 
developed and fostered by the network of 
roods. The great imperial highway from Rome to the 
mouth of the Baetis, which has been mentioned, under 
Spain (p. 81), was the main artery lor the land traffic of 
the south province ; the whole ati-etch, kept in repair in 
republican times from the Alps to the Khone by the Maa- 
saUota, from thence to the Pyi-eneea by the Romans, was 
laid anew by Augustua. In the north the imperial high- 
ways led mainly to the Gallic capital or to the great campa 
on the Rhine ; yet suflScient provision seems to have been 
made for other requisite communication. 

If the southern province in the olden time belonged in- 
tellectually to the Hellenic type, the dechne of 
Masailia and the mighty progress of Romanism 
in southern Gaul produced, no doubt, an alter- 
ation in that respect ; nevertheless this portion of Gaiil re- 
mained always, lite Campania, a seat of Hellenism. The 
fact that NemauBUB, one of the towns sharing the heritage 
of Masailia, shows on its coins of the Augustan period 
Alexandrian numbering of the years and the arms of 
Egypt, has been not without probability referred to the 
settlement by Augiistus himself of veterans from Alexan- 
dria in this city, which presented no attitude of opposition 
to Hellenism, It may, doubtless, also be brought into con- 
nection vfith the influence of Massilia, that to this province, 
at least as regards descent, belonged that historian, who — 
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apparently in intentional contrast to the nation al-Romau 
type of hiatory, and occasionally with sharp salliea against 
its moat noted represeatatives, Salluat and Livy — upbeld 
tbe Hellenic type, the Vocontlam Pompeius Trogus, author 
ot a history of the wurid beginning with Alexander and 
the kingdoms of the Diadociii, in which Boman alSiirs are 
set forth only within this framework, or by way of appeu- 
dii. Beyond doubt in this he was only rettdiating, which 
was strictly within the province of tbe literary opposition 
of Hellenism ; still it remains remarkable that this ten- 
dency should find its Latin representative, and on adroit 
and fluent one, here in the Augustan age. Fi'om a later 
period Favorinus desetrvea mention, of an esteemed bur- 
gess-family in Aries, one of the chief pillars of poljmuthy 
in Hadrian's time ; a philosopher with an Aristotelian and 
sceptical tendency, at the same time a phdologue and 
rhetorician, the scholar of Dion of Pnisa, the friend of 
Plutarch and of Herodes Atticu^ assailed polcmicAlly in 
the field of science by C^en and in light literature by 
Lucian, sustaining lively relations generally with the noted 
men of letters of the second century, and not less with the 
emperor Hadrian. His manifold investigations, among 
other matters, concerning tbe names of the companions of 
Odysseus that were devoured by Scylla, and as to the name 
of the first man who was at the same time a man of letters, 
miJie tiim appear as the genuine representative of the eru- 
dite dealing in trifles that was then in vogue ; and his dis- 
courses for a cultivated public on Thersites and the ague, 
as well as bis couveraationa in port recorded for us " on alt 
things and some others," give not an agi'eeable, buta cUai-a*;- 
teristic picture of the hterary pursuits of the time. Here we 
have to caU attention to what he himself reckoned among the 
remarkable points of his career in life, that he was by birth 
a Gaul and at the same time a Greek author. Althotigh tbe 
liieraiiol the West frequently gave, as occasion offered, speci- 
mens of their Greek, but few of them made use of this as 
tlie projwr language of their authorship ; in this case its use 
woidd be influenced iji part by the echolar'a place of birth. 
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South Qaul, moreover, hiul ro far a eliare in the Au- 
L.tin iitermtnTB &"Btan bloom of literature, that some of the 
)u tJMi Kuth most notable forensic orators of the later Au- 

gUBtan age, Votteous MootauiiB ( f 27 \.b.), 
from Narho — uamed the Ovid of orators— imd Qnaeus Do- 
mltioa Afer (consul in 39 a.d.) from Nemausus, belonged to 
this province. Generally, as was natural, Roman Uterature 
extended its circulation also oi?er this region ; the poets of 
Domitiau's time sent their free copies to friends iu Tolosa 
and Vienna. Pliay, under Trajan, is glad that hia minor writ- 
ings find even in Lugudunum not merely favourable readers, 
but booksellers who push theii' aole. But we cannot produce 
evidence for the south of any such special influence, as Bae- 
tica exercised in the earlier, and northern Oaul in the later, 
imperial period, on the intellectual and literary development 
of Rome. The fair hmd yielded richly wine and fruits ; 
but the empire drew from it neither soldiers nor thinkers, 
Gaul proper was in the domain of science the promised 

land of teaching and of leai-ning ; this pre- 
Jjjjjjjj^^^ Bumably was due to the jjeculiar development 

and to the powerful influence of the national 
priesthood. Druidism was by no means a naive popular 
faith, but a highly developed and pretentious theology, 
which in the good church-fashion strove to enUghten, or 
at any rate control, all spheres of human thought and ac- 
tion, physics and metaphysics, law and medicine ; which 
demanded of its scholars unwearied study, it was said, for 
twenty years, and sought and found these its scholars pre- 
eminently in the ranks of the nobility. The suppression 
of the Druids by Tiberius and his successors must have 
affected in the first instance these schools of the priests, 
and have led to their being at least publicly abolished ; 
but this could only be done effectively when the national 
training of youth was brought face to face with the Ro- 
nuuto-Ghvek culture, just as the Camutic council of Druids 
was confronted with the temple of Roma in Lyona How 
early tliis took place in Gaul, without question under the 
guiding iuduenoe of the goyemment, is shown by the re- 
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markable fact that in the formerly mentiosed revolt under 
TiberiuH the insurgents attempted above all to poosess 
themselves of the town of Augustodimmn (Autiin), in or- 
der to get into their power the youths of rank studying 
there, and thereby to gain or to terrify the great fanuHea. 
lu the firBt instance these OaUic Lycea may weU have 
been, in spite of their by no means national course of 
training, a leaven of distinctively Gallic nationality ; it 
was hardly an accident that the most important of them 
at that time had its seat, not in the Roman Lyons, but in 
the capital of the Haedui, the chief among the Gallic can- 
tons. But the Romano-Hellenic culture, though perhaps 
forced on the nation and received at first with opposition, 
penetrated, as gradually the antagonism wore off, bo deeply 
into the Celtic character, that in time the scholars appUed 
themselves to it more zealouiily than the teachers The 
training of a gentleman, eomewhat after the manner in 
which it nt present exists in England, baaed on the study 
of Latin and in the second place of Greek, and vividly re- 
minding u»t ill the development of the school-speech, with 
it8 finely cut points and brilliant phrases, of more recent 
Uterary phenomena springing from the same soil, becama 
gradually in the West a sort of chartered right of the 
Gallo-Bomans. The teachers there were probably at all 
times better paid than in Italy, and above aU were better 
treated. Quintiliau already mentions with respect among 
the prominent forensic orators several Gauls ; and not 
without design Tacitus, in his fine dialogue on oratoiy, 
makes the GalUc advocate, Marcus Aper, the defender of 
modem eloquence against the worshippers of Cicero and 
Caeaar. The first place among the universities of Gaul 
was subsequently taken by Burdigala, and indeed generally 
Aquitania was, as respects culture, far in advance of mid- 
dle and northern Gaul ; in a dialogue written there at the 
beginning of the fifth century one of the speakers, a 
clergyman from Chiilon-sur-Sa<.'>ne, hardly ventures to 
open bis mouth l>efore the cultivated Aquitanian circle. 
This was the sphere of working of the tormerly-mentioued 
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professor Ausonius, who was called by the emperor Valen- 
timan to be teacher of his son Gratian (bom in 359), and 
who has in bis mtsceUaneous poems raised a monument 
to a large number of his colleagues ; and, when his con- 
temporary Sjmmacbus, the most famous orator of this 
epoch, sought a private tutor for bis sou, he ha^l one 
brought from Gaul in recollection of bis old teacher who 
had his home on the Oaronne. By its Bide Augusto- 
dunum remained always one of the great centres of GiUHc 
studies ; we have still the speeches which were made be- 
fore the emperor GoUBtantine, asking, and giving thanks 
for, the re-estabUshmeut of tliis school of iustructiou. 

The representation in literature of this zealous scbolaa- 
tic activity is of a subordinate kind, and of slight value — 
declamations, which were stimulated especially by the 
later conversion of Treves into an imperial residence and 
the frequent sojourn of the court in the Ckdlic land, and 
occasional poems of a multifarious character. The mak- 
ing of verses was, like the supply of speeches, a necessary 
function of the teaching office, and the pubhc teacher of 
literature was at the same time a poet not exactly bom, 
but bespoken. At least the depreciation of poetry, which 
is characteristic of the otherwise sinular Hellenic litera- 
ture of the same epoch, did not prevail among these 
Occidentals. lu their verses the reminiscence of the 
school and the artifice of the pedant predominate, ' and 

' One of tim professorial poems of Ausonius U Judtuated to four 
Greek grutimariuu : — 

Stdvlum euTictit utitdium doeeadi ; 
Fmetut exili* Unuisque Mmva ; 
Sell, yaia nottro dvrnert in aeto. 
Com mejnora ndi. 
This mention is the mortt meritorioua, seeing that he had lesmed 
nothing tuiUbla from them : — 

QbtUtil nottnu gnia, eredo, (n«nlM 
Tartiiirr tentut, ntqtw di»eipUntt 
Appulit Ortieeu puenilit aeei 
Noiriut error. 
&aoh thoughts htxe frequently found nttertnae, bal seldom iu 
Sapphic in><witir<<. 
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of virid vaA real feeUng, as in the 
of AiMonitia, but twttAj oooor. Ths mpenAu^ wlaeb «e 
are uxleetl in « pooitioa to jndg« of onfy by \ 
addnana cUUrsred at the imperi&I palace, are 
tba art of aajring UtUe in manj watAa, and of 
abacdota bjraltj wilh an equally abao h i te lack dL tbougfat. 
Wlian a weallfajr motber aeni ber boo, after be bad ac- 
quired the oopioiumeM and cnnatenees of GaDie speetsh. 
uoward to Italy to acquire alao tbe Roman dignity,' tbis 
waa oertiiinly more difBcolt ot acqaisitioii for these Qallio 
rbetoriciftiia tbao tbt; pomp of words. For tbe early 
Middle age micb performances as tliese exercised dedsira 
infloenco ; throngb them in tbe firet Cbrlstian period Oaul 
beoame tbe Mettt proper of pious versea and witlial tbe laat 
ritfuf^e of tM^boIaHtic literature, while tbe great mental 
iMovernent witbiri Cbristianity did not find its chief repre- 
ttentativeM Ibsre. 

In the sphere of tbe conetructive and plastic arts tbe 
clttimte itself called forth various phenomena 
unknown, or known only in their germs, to 
the south proper. Thus the heating of the 
air, which in Italy was usual only for baths, and the use 
of iiloHH windows, which was likewise far from common 
there, wuro comprehensively brought into application in 
Oallio architecture. But we may perhaps epeidc of a 
development of art peculiar to this region, in so far as 
figures and, in progress of time, representations of scenes 
of daily lite emerge in the Celtic territory with relatively 
greater frequency than in Italy, and replace the used-up 
mythological representations by others more pleasing. 
It is certainly almost in the sepulchral moniunents alone 
that we are able to recogniHe this tendency to the real and 
the ijeiivf, but it doubtless prevailed in tbe practice of art 
geutirtklly The arch of Arausio (Orange), from tbe early 
iiujiorial period, with its GaUio weapons and standards ; 
tbt> brouso statue of the Berlin museum found at Vetera, 
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representing apparently the gotl of tlic place with ears of 
hni'ley in I'is hair ; the Hildeeheim silver-plate, probably 
proceoiiiiig in part from Gallic workshopa, ehow a certain 
frcetloni in the »cloption tmd transformation of Italian 
Bug<|eBtione. The tomb of the Julii at St. Remy, near 
Avi^on, a work of the Aiigustan age, is n remarkable 
endcnce of the lively and spirited reception of Hellemo 
art in southern Gaul, as well in its bold architectural 
BtrLictiire of two square storeys crowned by a peristyle 
witli conic dome, aa ako in its reliefs which, in style 
most nearly akin to the Pergamene, present battle and 
hunting scenes with numerous figures, taken apparently 
from ttio life of the persons honoured, in picturesque 
nnimrited execution. It is remarkable that the acme of 
this development is reached — by the side of the southern 
prt>\in("e -in the district of the Moselle and the Maaa. 
This rejricin, not placed so completely under Roman influ- 
ence a? Lyons and the headquai-ter-towns on the Rhine, 
and more wealthy and civilised than the districts on the 
Loire and the Seine, seems to have in some measure pro- 
duced of itself this exercise of art. The tomb of a man 
of rank in Treves, well known under the name of the Igel 
Column, gives a clear idea of the tower-Uke monuments, 
crowned with pointed roof and covered on all sides with 
rt'presentations of the life of the deceased, that are here 
at home. Frequently we see on them the landlord, to 
whom his peasants present sheep, fish, fowls, eggs. A 
tombstone from Arlon, near Luxemburg, shows, besides 
the portraits of the two spouses, on the one side a cart 
and a woman with a fruit-basket, on the other a sale of 
Bpljles above two men squatting on the ground. Another 
tombstone from Neumagen, near Treves, has the form of 
a ship ; In this sit bLx mariners plying the oars ; the cargo 
consists of lojTge casks, alongside of which the meny- 
looking steersman seems— one might imagine — to be re- 
joi(rin;r fiver the wine which they contain. We may per- 
lia(>R bring them into connection with the serene picture 
which the poet of Bordeaux has preserved to us of the 
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MomSie ndlej, with its mmgnifieait atOea, Ha many 
f ia e yr d a , and Ha atbiing doinga of fiabei men and of 
■aOota, and find in it the proof that in thia fair land, 
more than fifteen famidred yean ago, there was ah«ady 
the pakation of peaceful activity, aarene enjoyment, and 
Ufa. 



CHAPTER IT. 
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ROMAN GERMANT AND THE FBEB GKRMANS. 

The two Boman proTinoes of Upper and Lower Germany 
were the result of that defeat of the Roman 
arms and of Roman policy under the reign of 
Augustus which has been already (p. 60 f.) 
deaeribed. The original province of Germany, which 
embraced the country from the Rhine to the Elbe, sub- 
sisted only twenty years, from the first campaign of 
tj Drusus, 7-12 c.o., down to Ihe battle of Vanw 

^^ ^ and the fall of AUbo, 762 c.c. ; but as, on the 

one hand, it included the military camps on 
the left bank of the Rhine — Vindoniasa, Mogontiacum, Ve- 
tera — and, on the other hand, even after that disaster, more 
Ot IdSB considerable portions of the right bank remained 
Bomau, the governorship and the command were not, in 
a strict aense, done away by that catastrophe, although 
they were, bo to npeak, placed in suspense. The internal 
organisation of the Three Gauls has been already set 
forth ; they embraced the whole country as far as the 
Rhine without distinction of descent — except that the 
Cbii, who had only been brought over to settle in Gaul 
during the last crises, did not belong to the sixty-four 
cantons, while the Helvetii, the Triboci, and generally the 
districts elsewhere held in occupation by the Rhenish 
troops, doubtless did bo belong. The intention had been 
to gather together the German cantons between the Rhine 
and Elbe into a similar association under Roman suprem- 
acy, as had been constituted in the case of the Gallic 
cantons, and to bestow upon it. in the altar to Augustus 
of the Ubian town — the germ of the modem Cologne — an 
executive centre similnr to that which the altar of Augus- 
tus of Lyons formed for Gaul ; for the more remote future 
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Um tnuuCtnnm of Ihs chief camp to the rigbt bosk of 
Uw l^itia, md the nstentioii of the left^ at least in the 
maiii, to the gOfWDor of the Belgica, were doubtless in 
eootampktioo. But tk«e« projects came to an end with 
the tegioM of Varus ; tb«) Genuamc altar of AugUBtus on 
the Rhine became or letmune^i the altar of the Ubii ; the 
legiou permukently ratained their staDding quarters in 
the tanttocy, which piroperlj belonged to the Belgica, but 
— netog thai a Bopamtiou of the military and civil admin- 
taimtioQ WM^ aooording to Uie Boman arrangement, ex- 
cluded— was plaoed, so long as the btrnpe were stationed 
there, for [iilministratiTe purposes also under the com- 
mandants of the two armie&' For, as was formerly stated. 
Varus woa probably the lost commandant of the united 
armj of the lUiitie ; on the increase of the army to eight 
logioiiB, which was consequent upon that disaster, the di- 
vision of it to all apijearance also ensued. What we have 
(o describe in tbissection therefore iauot, strictly speaking, 
the circumstances of a Roman province, but the fortunes 
of a Iloioiin army, and, as most closely connected there- 
with, the fortunes of the neighbouring peoples and adver- 
saries, so far aa these are interwoven with the history of 
Rome. 
The two headquarters of the army of the Bhine were 

always Vetera near Wesel and Mogontiacum, 
""i^mn,^"" '•lie modem Mentz, both doubtleBs older than 

Um diviaion of the command, and one of the 
reososa for introducing that division. The two armies 

' Thlt divintiin of a proviDce sniong three govurnors is wHhotil 
ttiirBll<<l wlmwIiKrw in Romftn odmiiiistratioii. The rolMiDri of Africa 
Mini NiiinlrlUotTeredoubtleBSHn exterti»l Koalogj, but wns iKililtcrilly 
[«iii<htl<iii<i<l by tlit< poiiiligii of the senstorial govertior to the Impe- 
rial tiiltitnr/ cMutunudiint, while tlie three governors of Belgica were 
iiiiiroruil/ l»i)i<'riHl : kiiiI it is not st nil easy to b«o why the two 
Onrniiiiito tiium hwl diatricta witliin the Belgic» as«i^f«l to thum in- 
•iKBil i>r cllNtrlnU of tliclr own. Nothing lnit the taking h&rM of the 
ft»i>lti'r, w1>lln tliu hltlir>rli> fiiiligietiug uiuui' x<rns retAiued — jiiat u 
lltv 'I'miitflikniibiiiu Dariit cuiitinui-d BubBfquontlj^ to sulwi^t b^ 
iimuv M('lii-l>iuiutiUii — uxjiUiiw thin singuliir jwculiuritjr. 
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numbered in the first century four legions each, thus 
about 30,000 men ; ' at or between those two points lay the 
main bulk of the Roman troops, besides one legion at No- 
viomagus (Nimeguen), another at Argentoratum (Strass- 
burg), and a third at Yindonissa (Windisch not far from 
Zarich) not far from the Baetian frontier. To the lower 
army belonged the not inconsiderable fleet on the Rhine. 
The boundary between the upper and the lower army lay 
between Andernach and Remagen near Brohl,' so that 
Coblenz and Bingen fell to the upper, Bonn and Cologne 
to the lower military district. On the left bank there be- 
longed to the upper German administrative circuit the 
districts of the Helve tii (Switzerland), the Sequani (Besan- 
Qon), the langones (Langres), the Rauraci (Basle), the 
Triboci (Alsace), the Nemetes (Spires), and the Vangiones 
(Worms) ; to the more restricted lower German circuit be- 

' The strength of the arucOia of the upper army may be fixed for 
the epooh of Domitian and Trajan with tolerable certainty at about 
10,000 men. A document of the year 90 enumerates four aUie and 
fourteen cohorte* of this army ; to these is to be added at least one co- 
hort (/ Oemuinorum), which, it can be shown, did garrison-duty 
there as well in the year 82 as in the year 116 ; whether two ala« 
which were there in the year 83, and at least three cohorts which 
were there in 1 1 6, and which are absent from the list of the year 90, 
were doing garrison work there in 90 or not, is doubtful, but most 
of them probably were away from the province before 90 or only 
came into it after 90. Of those nineteen aruUia one was certainly 
{eoh. I Damateenorum), another perhaps (tUa I Flavia gemina), a 
double division. At the minimum, therefore, the figure indicated 
above results as the normal state of the auxOia of this army, and it 
cannot have been materially exceeded. But the auxilia of lower 
Germany, whose garrisons were less extended, may well have been 
■mailer in number. 

' At the frontier bridge over the rivnlet Abrinca, now Vinxt, the 
old boundary of the archdioceses of Cologne and Treves, stood two 
altars, that on the side of Remagen dedicated to the Boundaries, 
the Spirit of the place, and Jupiter (Finibus et Oenio loeiet lori op- 
tima maicimo) by soldien of the 30th lower German legion ; the other 
on the side of Andernach, dedicated to Jupiter, the Genius of the 
place, and Juno, by a soldier of the 8th Upper Germanic (Bram- 
bMh, 649, 660). 
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longed tlie district of the tftii, or rather the colony Agrip- 
pinti (Cologne), those of the Tungri (Tongem), the Menapii 
(Brabant), and the Batavi, while the cantons situated far- 
ther to the west, including Metz and Treves, were placed 
imder the different goveraoi's of the three Oauls. While 
this separatioQ has merely administrative significance, on 
the other hand the vailing extent of the two jurisclictions 
on the right bank coincides with the varying relations to 
their neighbours and the advancing or receding of tJie 
bounds of the Roman rule conditioned by those relations. 
With these neighbours confronting them, matters on the 
lower and on the upper Rhine were regulated in ways so 
diverse, and the course of events was so thoroughly differ- 
ent that here the provincial separation became historically 
of the most decisive importance. Let us look first at the 
development of things on the lower Bhin& 
We have formerly described bow far the Romans had 
subjugated the Germans on both honks of the 
^' Rhine, The Germanic Batavi had been peace- 
fully united with the empire not by Caesar, but not 
long afterwards, perhaps by Drusus (p. 31). They were 
Bettled in tlie Rhine delta, that is on the left bank of the 
Rhine and on the islands formed by its arms, upwards as 
far at least as the Old Rhine, and so nearly from Ant- 
werp to Utrecht and Leyden in Zealand and southern 
Holland, on territory originally Celtic— at least the local 
names are predominantly Celtic ; their name is still borne 
by the Betuwe, the lowland between the Waal and the 
Leek with the capital Noviomagua, now Nimeguen. They 
were, especially compared with tlie reeUess and re&actoty 
Celts, obedient and useful subjects, and hence occupied 
R distinctive position in the aggregate, and particularly in 
the mUitaiy system, of the Roman empire. They remained 
quite free from taxation, but were ou the other hand 
drawn upon more lately than any other canton in the 
recruiting ; this one canton furnished to the army l.OOO 
horsemen and 9,0OU font soldiers ; besides, the men of the 
imperial body-guard were taken especially from them. 
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Tbe command of these Batavian divieiooB was conferred 
exclusively on native Batavi. The Batavi were accounted 
imiieputabJy not merely as the best riders and swimmers 
of the lumy, but also as the model of true soldiers, and in 
this case certainly the good pay of tbe Batavian body- 
guard, as well as the privilege of the nobles to serve as of- 
ficers, considerably confirmed their loyalty. These Ger- 
mans accordingly had taken no part either preparatory to, 
or consequent upon, the disaster of Varus ; and if Augus- 
tus, under the first impression of the terrible news, dis- 
charged bis Batavian guard, he soon became convinced of 
the groundlessness of his suspicion, and the troop was a 
short time afterwards reinstated. 
On the other bank of the Rhine next to the Batavi, in 
the modem Kennenier district (North Hol- 
land beyond Amsterdam), dwelt the Cannene- 
fatea, closely related to them but less numerous ; they at© 
not merely named among tbe tribes subjugated by Ti- 
berius, but were also treated like the Batavi in the fur- 
nishing of soldiers. The Frisians, adjoining 
these fm-Uier on, in the coast district that is 
still named after them, as far as the lower Ems, sub- 
mitted to Drwsus and obtained a position similar to that 
of the Batavi. There was imposed on them instead of 
tribute simply the delivery of a number of bullocks* hides 
for the wants of the army ; on the otlier hand they had 
to furnish comparatively large numbers of men for the 
Boman service. They were the most faithful allies of 
Druaus, as afterwards of Gerraanicus, useful to him in 
constructing canals as well as especially after the unfort- 
unate North Sea expeditions (p. 58). They were fol- 
lowed on the east by the Chaiici, a widely 
extended tribe of sailoi-a and fishemien along 
tbe coast of the Nortli Sea on both sides of tbe Weser, 
perhaps from the Ema to the Elbe ; they were brought 
into subjection to the Bomans by Drusus at the same 
time with the Frisians, but not, like these, without re- 
sistance. All these Germanic coast tribes submitted 
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either bj apci's^meiit or at &nj rate without anj severe 
struggle to the new rule, and ns they had taken no part 
in the rising of the Cherusci, thev still continued after 
the battle of YaruB in their earlier relntioDB to the Kotnan 
empire ; even from llie more remote cantons of the Fri- 
sians and the Chauci the garrisons were not at tlmt time 
withdrawn, and the latter still furnished a contingent to 
the campaigns of Germanicus, On the reuewed evacua- 
tion of Germany in the year 17 the poor and distant hmd 
of the Chauci, difBcult of protection, seems eertftinly to 
have been given up : at least there are no later evidences 
of the continuance of the Roman dominion there, and 
some decades later we find them independent. But all 
the land westwanl of the lower Ems remained with the 
empire, whose boundary thus included the modem Neth- 
erlands. The defence of this part of the imperial fiXDn* 
tier against the Germans not belonging to the empire waa 
left in the main to the subject maritime cfuitons tbem- 
eelres. 

Farther up the stream a different course was taken ; 
a frontier-road was here miu-ked off, and the 
land lying between it and the Bhine was de- 
populated. With the frontier-road drawn at 
a greater or leas distance from the Rhine, 
the Limes,' waa associated the control of frontier-int«r- 

' LimfM (from lima*, >ero8g) is a techniiul exprpsstos foreign to 
the B(at« of things auder oiii' [Gennan} law, and huuce not to b« 
reproiloced in our laaguag<^, derired from tlie fact tkat tbe Boman 
iHvision of land, vhicb exclnd^g all natural botuidsries, Mjvamt^ 
tlio sqttareH. into whioti llio (froand coming nnde r tht> head of pri- 
vate property is divided, hy inlcrmudiate paths of a definili" l>rt<a<ltli ; 
tliKSf inturuitjdiate paths arti tlio Umittt, aud so far tin* nurd alirajrs 
dunoteii at once tlii' boundary drawn by man's hand, and th» road 
ronstructt'd b.v man's hand. The word retains this doable signifi- 
cation vxfn in applicalion to the stato (Riidorff, ffrom. Jiirt. p. 
SW). pills th* ttiattor iuoorrwtly) ; timf» is tint i-vury itnjiorial fron- 
ller, hut nnlv thai whi«h is marked oat lir liumaii hands, and ar- 
nio$vd at tbo ssmt.- timv for boiug patrolled aud having posts sta- 
tioDinl for frt)Oti«r-d9fcnoo ( fit/t Hiulriani, \'i ; tons in (juibui 
frgrtan' n»m Jhunimlntt, Jtd Umitilmt diriiluiUur), such as we And In 
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COUTBe, as the crossing of tbis road was forbidden alto- 
gether by night, and, aa regards armed men, by day, and 
was permitted in the caae of others, as a rule, only imder 
special precautions for aecurity and on payment of the 
prescribed trausit-duea. Such a road was drawn oppo- 
Bite to the headquai'tera on the lower Rhine, in what is 
now Mtinster, by Tiberius niter the disaster of Varus, at 

Geriiiaur uuil iu Africa. Tiiurufure theru Ate appltud lu tlit! lnj'ing- 
ont o( tilts litfu-t llit< terms ttut fintvn tu duaigimtti tliu constructiuu 
of rovlB, a/terire (Wlltiius, ii. lUl, which is not to be underHlDuil. 
■« Miilleiilioff, ZiUjiehr. /. li. AUtrlfi., new si>rliis, ii, p. 32, wuuiii 
lurw it, likti our npuning of a tumitike), munirt', agurr (Fniutinus, 
l^rat i. 3, 10: liniititnit per c\x vi. p. nclu). Therefore llm iii«t-» 
is not mert>l/ a loni^itddiiiiil line, but also of a certain bruadtb (Tni:- 
ttus, Ann, i. TiO ; eitittra in timile loeat), Hence the oonstructiini of 
the liutf* is oft^n cumliitieil with thitt of tlia ayijer — that is, of tlie 
rottd-embaiikment (Ti*citns, Ann. ii. 7: eiiiicln /wnji limitibiix 
tigiirnhunq^tf imrmumta], ami Ihu shifting of it with tha tmiiafer- 
Kucc of frontier- posts {Tacitus, fltnn. 20 : Umite acii> primmtuujue 
priir*ii!ii»\. 'Die lyinies ia tiiiis tlie imperinl frontier-toml, dustined 
for tlie regulation of froutier-inti^rcoursu, inasmuch aa the orossing 
of it WM iillowi'ii onl; »t cfrtaiu points correspoading to Ihu hridgea 
of lliu rSvur lioitudurr, and clsewliurii forbidden. This was doubt- 
lu«B etfectud in the first inatsnpn by patrolling the line, and, so 
long OS tliis was done, the timet remained a boandarj road. It re- 
mained so too, when it was fortilied on both lides, m iraa dotie in 
Britain and ut tlio lunuth of the Danube ; the Rritannic wall ia alao 
termed Uium (p. 301, iioto 1). Posts might al.-io be atalioned at tlie 
•lloweil points <if croa.sing, and tlie intervening spacea of the frou- 
lier-roodd might be in eoine wujr rendered impaiMble. In this 
sense tlie biograplier of lludrian says in t)ie abotre^uoted pasaaga 
that at the iimitn be ulijnti/nia vi'tfinw in moilam mnriiiu inepu 
Junilitiiji iiirlia itiqiir atjir.ivi lnrr/mroii »rj)amrit. By this means the 
front ier-ruiul was converted into a frontier-barrioade provided witb 
enrtaiu postages through it, and Bucb was the Hmt» of upper Ger- 
many In the develop<-d shape to be Bet forth in the aeqneL We 
may add that (lie word is not used with this special import in the 
time of the republic ; and beyond doubt this oonception of the Hmet 
only orig)imt.;d with the institution of the chain of poate enelosing 
tlie state, where natural bouudariea were wanting— a protection of 
the imperial frontier, wliicli wna forei^ to the repnhlic, but was 
tbe foundation of the Augustou tnilitary system, and above oil of 
the Aogustaii system of tolls. 
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Bome distance from the Rhine, Beeiiig that between it and 
the river stretched the " CaesiEUi forest," the more pre- 
cise position of which ia not known. Similar arrange- 
ments must have been made at the same time Ln the 
Tollej-s of the Ruhr and the Sieg ae far as Uiat of the 
Wietl, where the province of the lower Rhine ended. 
This road did not ntcessarily require to be militarily 
occupied and arranged for defence, although of course 
the defence of the frontier and the fortification of it 
always aimed at making the frontier-road as far as pos- 
sible secure. A chief means for protecting the frontier 
was the depopulation of the tract of land between the 
river and the roail. " The tribes on the right bank of 
the Rhine," says a well-informed author of the time of 
Til)erius, " have been in part transferred by Uje Bomana 
to the left bank, in port withdrawn of their own accord 
Into the interior." This apphed, in what ia now the 
Monster country, to the Germanic stocks earlier settled 
there of the Uai|>es, Tencteri, Tubantes. In the cam- 
paigns of Germanicus these appear dislodged from the 
Rhine, but still in the region of the Lippe, afterwards, 
probably in consequence of those very expeditions, far- 
ther southward opposite to Mentz. Their old home lay 
thenceforth desolate, and formed the extensive pasture- 
country reserved for the herds of the lower Germanic 
army, on which in the year 58 first the Frisii and then 
the Amsivarii, wandering homelefiSi thought of settling, 
without being able (o procure leave from the Roman 
authorities to do so. Farther to the south at least a 
portion of the Sugambri, who likewise were subjected 
in great part to the same treatment, remained settled on 
tiie right bank,' while other siaaUer tribes were wholly 



' The SafunVri Irvtupluiti'd to tlie left bank wu not aultse- 
(|uentlT mtiDtioned un«l«r tbis n«ni<> uid suv protiably tlie Cu^erui 
dwelling Iwlow Coloffnu un Itie Rhin<* Hut tUat the .Sugambri on 
the ri«$til bask, whuui IfitrstKV mcutloua, wnro at )«asl still in exijit- 
<>iica at the tiin« of C'laodiue. is nlmwii );y llix i-uhort uamtut aftvr 
tlita vuiiwror, and Uiu* ovrl&iuljr luruivil <iiiil«r him. douttlFSS at 
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dinlodgetl. The scanty population tolerated within Uie 
Limes were, as a matter of course, subjects of the empire, 
na is confirmed by the Roman levy taking place among 
the SugambrL 

In this way matters were arranged on the lower Bhine 
after the abandonment of the more compre- 
hensive projects, and thus a not inconsider- 
able temtory on the right bank was still 
held by the Romans, But various incon^e- 
nient complications arose in connection with it. Towards 
the end of the reign of Tiberius (28) the Frisians, in 
consequence of intolerable oppression in the levying of 
tribute in itself smalJ, revolted from the empire, slew the 
people employed in levying it, and besieged the Roman 
commandant acting there, with the rest of the Roman 
soldiers and civilians sojoarniug in the territory, in the 
fortress of Flevum, where, previous to the extension of 
the Zuyder See that took place in the Middle Ages, lay the 
eutmost mouth of the Rhine, near the modem island 
Tliehind beside the Tesel. The rising assumed such 
proportions that both armies of the Rhine marched in 
concert against the Frisians ; but still the governor Lucius 
Apronius accomplished nothing. The Frisians gave up 
the siege of the fortress, when the Roman fleet brought up 
the legions ; but it was difficult to get near the Frisians 
themselves in a country so much intersected ; several 
Bom&n corps were destioyed in detail, and the Roman 
advanced guard was so thoroughly defeated that even the 
dead bodies of the fallen were left in the power of the 
enemy. The matter was not brought to a decisive ac- 
tion, nor yet to a true subjugation ; Tiberius, the older 
he grew, became ever less inclined to larger enterprises, 
which gave to the general in command a position of 

Rogmnbrv {O. I. /,. iii. p. 877> ; Jiml tliuy, aa well «« the four other 
prubftlilj' AiigusUii cuhnrtii of this niunK, oon^rm wh&t Strftbo also 
In a strict sfiisp snys. tlmt tln'«f Siiiriimbri belonged to tli« ttonuui 
ouiplre Tliry iii<«ip|>f»rfil ibiiiUll<-><i. like the Miittiaci, uulv siuiilat 
the t«upeit« of tb« migrktiuii oi iiikUmis 
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power. With fbis state of thinga was connected tlie fact 
that in the imraedidtely succeediDg yeaj-s the neighVoura 
of the FriaianB, the Ch&uci, became very troiiblesome to 
the Romane ; ui the yeai" 41 the governor Pubhus Ga- 
binius Secimdus had to undertake on expedition against 
them, and sis years hiter (47) they even pillaged far and 
wide the coast of Gaul with their light piratical Tesaela 
under the leadership of the Eoman deserter Gaimaacus, 
by birUi one of the Cannenefates. Gnaeua Domitius Cor- 
bulo, nominated governor of Lower Germany by Clau- 
dius, put a atop to the doinga of these forcrunnere of the 
Sasona and Normans, and thereupon vigorously brought 
back the Frisiaus to obedience, by organising anew their 
commonwealth and stationing a Roman garrison among 
tliera. 
Corbulo had the intention of chastising the Cbauci also ; 
at his LDsiigation G^annoscus was put out of 
Sfoi^M^" the way— against a deserter he held himaeU 
entitled to fcik© this course — and he was on 
the point of crossing the Ems and advancing 
into tlie countiy of the Chauci, when not only did he re- 
ceive counter-orders from Rome, but the Roman govern- 
ment in general completely filtered its attitude on the 
tower Rhine. The emperor Claudius directed the gover- 
nor to remove all Roman garrisons from the right baulc. 
We may well conceive that the imperial general with bit- 
ter words commended the good fortune of the free com- 
roimders of Rome in former days ; in this step certainly 
there was a conclusive admission of defeat, which had 
been but partially owned after the battle of Varus. Prob- 
ably this restriction of the Roman occupation of Germany, 
which was not occasioned by any pressure of immediate 
necessity, was called forth by the resolve just then adopted 
to occupy Britain, and finds its justificatioa in the fact that 
the troops were not sufficient for aooomplishing both ob- 
jects at once. That the order was executed, and matters 
remained afterwanls in that posilion, in provetl by the 
absence of I^man military inscriptioua on the wh<Je rigiii 
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bank of the lower Rhine.' Only isolntetl pointa for cro§s- 
iug and sall^-portB, such as, in pai-tioular, Deutz opposite 
Cologne, formed exceptions from thJH general rule. The 
miHtiiry road keeps here to the left hank and strictly to 
the course of tho Rhine, while the triiflic-route ruuaing 
behind it, outting off the windiugs, pwsues the straight 
line of comtnunicatiou. Here on the right hank of the 
Bhine there is no evidence of Roman militai'y roods, ei- 
ther through the discovery of milestones or otherwise. 
The withdrawal of the garrisons did not imply giving 
up possession, strictly speaking, of the right 
iiMrabw^uont -^^^ i^ ^ijjg province. It was looked uijon 
by the Romans thenceforth somewhat as the 
commandaiit of a fortress looks upon the ground that 
lies under his cannon. The Cannenefates and at least a 
part of the Frisians ' were afterwards subject, as before, 
to Uie empire. We have already remarked that subse- 
quently in the Mtlnater country the herds of the legions 
etill pastured, and the Gerinims were not allowed to settle 
there. But the government thenceforth reUed — for the 

' The tortress of Niederbiber, not far froiu the point ftt which 
thu Wied falls into the Rhiiit^, as well as that of Amlwcb, near 
Moctabaur, in the refjion of thtj Lnhn, belong to upper Oermanj . 
Tho special lignilicuice of the formur atrungholri, the largest for- 
trosa in upper Germany, turiiod oil the fact that it, in a militury 
point of view, closed the Itoinau Uucts ou the right buuk of (he 
Rhino. 

• The levies (Wph. E^igr. v. p, 274) require ua to oasnme tliis, 
while the Friit&ns, as they oomo forwiir<l in tiie year 58 (Tix'itiis, 
Ami. »iii. 54) rather •ppear independent; the elder Hiny also (M 
N. XXT. 3, 23) under Vespuainn nami*s tbotn, looking back to the 
time of GertnanioMS, Ktritn* titiii fifn. I'robably this is oonnecled 
irlUi llie disliui-tion between the fVi»U and FnsuitmirH in Pliny, 
U. N. iv. T5, 101. nod between the FrUii fimior** and mituirts in 
Taoiliis, iifrm. 'M Tlie Frisians that remained Roman would be 
thu western ; the frue, the uustern . if the Frisians generally reach 
a« far as the Ems (Ptolem. iii 11, T), thow lobaeqaectiy Boiuaii 
may liave settled perliujiis to the westward of the Tsael We ^\\■,^y 
not put them elsewbvre Ihim on the roai^t Lhut ^till beitrh their 
name : the designation iu I'liny, iv. 17, IOC, stands UuUted, and ia 
beyond doubt incorrect. 
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■lefence of such border-territory on the right bonk as 
Btitl existed iu this province — in the nortli on the Cod- 
neuefntes and the Friaiaiia, aud farther up the stream 
Bubstantiall; on the space left desolate ; and, if it did not 
directly forbid, at any i-ate did not give scope to Bomaa 
Bettlement there. The altar stone of a private person 
found at Altenberg (circuit of Mfilheini), on the river 
Dhiin, is almost the only evidence of Roman inhabitants 
in these regions. This is the more remarkable, as the 
prosperity of Cologne would, if special hindmnoes had not 
here stood in the way, have of itself carried Roman civilisa- 
tion far and wide on the other bank. Often enough Bo- 
man troops may liave traversed these extensive regions, 
perhaps even have kept the roads — which were here laid 
out in large number during the Augustan period — in 
some measure passable, and possibly laid out new ones ; 
sparse settlers, partly remains of the old Germanic popu- 
lation, partly colonists from the empire, may have settled 
here, similar to those that we shall soon find in the earlier 
imperial period on the right bank of the upper Rhine ; 
but the highways, like the possessions, lacked the stamp 
of durabihty. There was no wish to undertake here a 
labour of similar extent and difiSculty to that which we 
shoU become acqumnted with further on in the upper 
province, or to provide here, as was done there, military 
defence and fortification for the frontier of the empire. 
Therefore the lower Rhine was crossed doubtless by 
Roman rule, but not, like the upper Rhine, also by Roman 
culture. 
For the double task of keeping the neighbouring Oaul 
in obedience and of keeping the Oermans of 
Sil^SS."' *•*« "gilt bank aloof from Gaul, the awny of 
SiVrf Mm""' ^^ lower Rhine would, even after abandon- 
ing the occupation of the region on the right 
of the river, have quite sufficed, and the peace without 
and within would not presumably have been interrupted, 
had not the downfall of the Juho-Claudian ilynaaty, anil 
the civil or rather mihtary war thereby called forth, ex> 
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ercised a tnomentoua influence ou these relations. The 
iusurrectiou of the Celtic land under the leadership of 
Vindex was no dotibt defeated by the two Germanic 
nrmjes ; but Nero's fall neverthekfls ensuetl, and wlien 
the Spfuiisb army as well as the imperial guard in Eome 
appointad a succesaor to him, the armies of the Rhine did 
the same ; and iu the beginning of the year 69 the greater 
portion of these truopa crossed the Alps to settle the point 
on the battle-fields of Italy, whether its ruler waa to be 
called Marcus or Aulus. In May of the same year the 
new emperor Vitellius followed, after arms had decided iu 
his favour, accompanied by the remainder of the good 
BoKliers inured to war. The blanks iu the garrisons of 
the Rhine were no doubt filled up for the exigency bj 
recruits hastily levied in Gaul ; but the whole land knew 
tliat they were not the old legions, and it soon became 
apjiarent that these were not coining back. If the new 
rulur had had iu his power the army that placed him on 
the thi'one, at least a portion of them must have retui'ued 
to the Rhiue immediately after the defeat of Otho in 
April ; but the insubordination of the soldiers still more 
than the new complication which soon set in with the pro- 
clauiatiou of Vcspasiau as emperor in the lilast, retained 
the German legions in Italy. 

Gaul was in the most fciirfal excitement. The riBiug 

of Vindex was, as we formerly remarked (p. 
SS^SI^™^ 89), iu itijelf directed not against tbe rule of 

Rome but against the rulers for the time 
being ; but it was none the leas on that account a war- 
fare between the armies of the Rhine ond the levy en 
rmune of the great majority of the Celtic cantons ; and 
these were none the less subjected to piUage and mal- 
treatment resembling that of the conquered. The tone 
of feeUng which subsisted between the proyincials and the 
soldiers was shown, for inatance, by the treatment which 
the canton of the Helvetii experienced aa the troops des- 
tined for Italy marched through it. Because a courier 
despatcheci by the adherents of ViteUius to Panuonia 
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had here been seized, the columiis on the march from 
the ooe side, and the Romans stationed as a gamaon in 
Raetia on the other, entered the canton, pillaged the vil- 
lages far and wide, pailicuiarly what is uow Baden near 
Zurich, chased thoae who had fieJ to the mountains out 
of their lurking-places, and put them to death by thou- 
sands or sold the captives under martini law. Although 
the capital Aventicum (Avenches, near fiiiu-ten) submitti'd 
without resistance, the agitators of the army demanded 
that it should be razed, and all that the general grauted 
was that the questiou should be refeiTed not somehow to 
the emperor, but to the soldiera of the great headquar- 
ters ; these sat in judgment on the fate of the town, and 
it was merely the turn of their caprice that saved the place 
from destruction. Outrages of this nature brought the 
provincials to extremities ; even before VitelUus left Gjiul, 
ft oertiuD Maricfus, from the canton of the Boii, dependent 
on the Haedui, came forward a god on earth, as he said, 
and destined to restore the freedom of the Celts ; luid 
people flocked in troops to his banner. But the exas- 
peration in the Celtic country was not of bo very great 
moment. The very rising of Vindox had most clearly 
shown how utterly incapable the Gauls were of releasing 
themselves from the Roman embrace. 

But the tone of feeling of the Germanic districts reck- 
oned as belonging to Gaul — in the modem 
BMniin IBM.- Netherlands — of the Batavi, the Can nene fates, 
the Frisians, whose distinctive jwsitiou has* 
alreeidy been dwelt on, had a somewhat greater impor- 
tance ; and it happened that, on the one hand, those very 
tribes had been exasperated to the utmost, aud on the 
other, that their contingeots were accidentally to be found 
in GauL The bulk of the Batavinn troops, 8000 men. 
aaaigned to the 14th legion, had for a couaiderable time 
a placft along witlt the latter in the army of the upper 
Rhine, and had then under Claudius, on occasion of the 
occupying of Britain, gone to that isljuid, wliere this corps 
shortly before had, by its incomparable valour, gained tho 
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deciBtve battle under PauUinus for the Romans ; from 
this d&j on van) it occupied indisputably the first place 
among all the divisioua of the Roman army. "When it 
was recalled on account of this very distinction hy Nero, 
in order to go off with Lim to the war in the East, the rev- 
olution breaking out in Qaul had brought about a quarrel 
between the legion and its ausiliary troops ; the former, 
faithfully devoted to Nero, hastened to Italy ; the Bjitavi, 
on the other hand, refused to follow. Perhaps this was 
connected with the fact that two of their most noted of- 
ficers, the brothers Paulus uud Civilis, had, 
without any reason and without respect to 
many years of faithful service and honourable wounds, been 
shortly before put on trial aa suspected of high treason, 
and tie former executed, the latter placed in captivity. 
After the downfall of Nero, to which the revolt of the Ba- 
tavian cohorts bad materially contributed, Galha released 
Civilia and sent the Bataviana back to their old headquar- 
ters in Britain. While they, on the march thither, were 
encamped among the Lingonea (Langres), the legions 
of the Rhine revolted from Galba and proclaimed Vitel- 
lius emperor. The Batavi, after considerable heaita* 
tion, ultimately joined the movement ; Vitelliua did 
dot forgive them for this hesitation, but did not venture 
directly to call to account the leader of the powerful 
corpB. 

Thus the BatAvians hod marched with the legions of 
lower Germany to Italy and had fought with 
Rji^Mof the tijeij. usual valour in the battle of Betiiacum 
for Vitelliua, while their old legionary com* 
rades confronted them in the army of Otbo. But the ar- 
rogance of the Germans exasperated their Roman com- 
rades in rictory, however much these acknowledged tljeir 
ralour in battle ; the very generals in command did not 
trust them, and even made an attempt to divide by detach- 
ing thfim — a course, which, in this war, where the soldiers 
<'.onimanded and the geuerals obeyed, was not capuble of 
being carried out, and had almost cost the general his life. 
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After the victory they were commissioned to accompaDy 
their hostile comrades of the 14th legion to Britain ; bul 
when matters came to a akirmifih between the two at 
Tiiriii, the latter alone went to BritaJn, and the Bataviana 
to Germany. Meanwhile Vespasian had been proclaimed 
emperor in the East, and, while in consequence of this Vi- 
tellius gave to the Batavian cohorts marching orders for 
Italy as weU as ordered new comprehensive levies among 
the Balavi, commissionerB of Vespasian opened communi- 
cations with the Batayian officers to hinder this departure, 
And to provoke in Oermany itself a rising which should 
detain the troops there. Civilis entered into the suggest- 
ion. He resorted to his home, and gained easily the as- 
sent of his own people as well as the neighbouring Can- 
nene fates and fVisians. The insurrection broke out among 
the former ; the camps of the two cohorts in the neighbour^ 
hood were surprised and the Roman posts seized ; the 
Roman recruits fought ill ; soon Civilis with his cohort 
■ — which he had caused to follow, ostensibly to employ 
it against the insurgents — threw himself openly into 
the movement, along with the three Germanic cantons 
renounced allegiance to Vitellius, and summoned the 
other Batavians and Cannenefat«s, who just then were 
breaking up from Mentz for the march to Italy, to join 

him 

All this was more a soldiers' rising than an tnsuirection 
of the province, or even a Germanic war. If 
at that time the Rhine legions were fighting 
with those of the Danube, and farther with these and the 
army of the Euphrates, it was but in keeping that the sol- 
diers of the second class, and above all their most rliatin- 
goished troop, the Batavian, shoidd enter independently 
into this divisional warfare. Any one who compareri this 
movement among the cohorts of the Bataviass and Uie 
Germans on the left of the Rhine with the lusurrectioa of 
those on the right bank of the Rhine under Augustus, may 
not orerlook the fact, that in the lator rising the olae and 
ooboria took up the part of the general levy of the Che* 
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rusci ; and, if tlie perfiiUous officer of Vania released bia 
Oftliou from the Roman rule, the Bataviau leader acted in 
tlie commission of Venpasian ; in fact, perhaps, on the se- 
cret directtoos of the governor of hia province privately 
inclined towards Vespasian, and the rieing in the first in- 
staQOe was directed Bimply against VitelliuB. It is true 
that the pofiition of things was such that this soldier's re- 
volt might change itself at any moment into a German 
war of the most dangerous kind. The same Boman troops 
who covered the Rhino against the Germans of the right 
bank were, in consequence of the corps- warfare, plated 
in an attitude of hostility to the Germans on the left bank ; 
tiie parts were of such a nature, that it seemed almost 
easier to excbange them than to cony thera out Civilis 
liimsolf may possibly have left it to depend on the sequel 
whether the movement would end in a change of emperor 
or in the expulsion of the Romans from Gaul by the Ger- 
itiana 
The command of the two armies on the Rhine was held 
at this time, after the governor of lower Ger- 



raiM OB the many had been made emperor, by his former 
colleague in upper Germany, Hordeonius 
Flaccus, a gouty man advanced in years, without energy 
and without authority, either, moreover, in fact secretly 
holding to Vespasian, or at any rate very much suspected 
of such faithlessness by the legions, who zealously adhered 
to the emperor of their own making. It is characteristic 
of him and of his position that, to clear himself of the sus- 
picion of treason, he gave orders that the government de- 
Bpat<:he8 on arrival should be sent unopened to the eagle- 
bearers of the legions, and these should read them in the 
fij'st instance to the soldiers, before they forwarded them 
to their address. Of the four legions of the lower army 
which had primarily to do with the insurgents two. the 
6th and the 15th, were stationed under the legate Munius 
Liii){>rcus in the headquarters at Vetera ; the IGth, under 
Niiniisius Hufus, in Novacflium (Neuss) ; the 1st, under 
Uereunius GuUus, in Bonua (Bonn). Of the upper army. 
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which then numbered only three legions,' one, the Slst, 
remained in its stated quarters VindoniBaa, aloof Irom 
these eventa, if it had not ratlier beeu drawn off wholly 
to Italy ; the two others, the 4th Macedonian and the 22d, 
were stationed at the headquarters Meutz, where Flaccue 
also was present ; and iu point of fact his able legate Dil- 
liuB Vocula exercised the chief command. The legions 
had throughout only half of their fuJl complement, and 
most of the soldiers wore half-invalids or recruits. 

CiTihs, at the head of a small number of regular troops, 

but of the collective levy of the Batavi, Cfin- 

nenefates, and FrisiaDS, advanced fixim his 
home to the ittack. In the first instance, ol the Rhuie he 
met with remnants of the Roman garrisons driven from 
the northern cantons and a division of the Roinuti Rheuish 
fleet ; when he attacked tljem, not merely did the ships' 
crewR, oonsiatjng in great part of Bataviana, go over to 
him, but also a cohort of the Tungi'i— it was the first re- 
volt of a Gftllic division ; such Italian soldiers as were 
present were slain or taken prisoners. This success 
brought at length the Germans on the right of the Rhine 

into the movemenL What they had long 
S^^^[^^' vainly hoped for — the rising of the Roman 
uwr^ht of the gubjeoja OD the other bank — now came to be 

fulfilled, and as weU the Chauci and the Fri- 
sians on the coast, as above all, the Bnicteri on both sides 
of the upper Ems as far do\<-n as the Lippe, the Tencteri 
on the middle Rhine opposite to Cologne, and in lesser 
measure the tribes adjoining these on the south — Usipes, 
Mattiaci, Chatti — threw themselves into the struggle, 
When, on the orders of Fkecus, the two weak legions 
marched out from Vetera against the insurgents, these 
could already confront them with a numerous contingent 
drawn from beyond the Rhine • and the battle ended, like 
the combat on the Rhiuo. with a defeat of the Romans 

' The fourth nppvr Oerman legion was sunt fn tlm yvu 58 to Asift 
Minor on account o( the Armeno-Pftrthiau war (TocUiia, Ann xiii. 
85). 
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through the defection of the Batavian cavalry, which 
belottged to the gRrriaou of Vetera, and through the bad 
behaviour of the cavalry of the Ubii anil of the Treveri. 
The insurgents and the Germans who tlocked to them 
proceeded to invest and besiege the headquar- 
tei-s of the lower army. During this siege 
news of the events on the tovrer Rhine reached the other 
Batavian cohorts in the neighbuurhood of Mentz ; they at 
once wheeled round towards the north. Instead of order- 
ing them to be cut dnvm, the weak-minded commander- 
in-chief allowed them to go, and when the commandant 
of the legion in Bonn sought to intercept them, Flaccus 
did not support him as he might have done and had even 
at first promised. So the brave Germans dispei-sed the 
Bonn legion and succeeded in joining Civdis — henceforth 
the compact core of his army, in which now the banners 
of the Soman cohorts stxjod by the side of the animal- 
standards from the sacred groves of the Germans. But 
still the Batavian held, at least ostensibly, by Vespasian ; 
he swore in the Roman troops in Vespasian's name, and 
sunmioned the garrison of Vetera to join him in declaring 
for the latter. These troops, however, saw in this, prob- 
ably with warrant, a mere attempt to overreach them, and 
repelled it as resolutely as they repelled the assaUing hosts 
of the enemy, who soon found themselves compelled by 
the superiority of Roman tactics to change the siege into 
a blocJiade. But, as the leaders of the Roman army had 
been taken by surprise in these events, provisions were 
scarce and speedy relief was urgently called for. In order 
to bring it, Flaoeua and Voculn set out with their whole 
force from Mentz, drew to themselves on the way the two 
legions from Bonna and Novaeaium as well na the auxiliary 
troops of the GaUic cantons appearing at the word of com- 
mand in large numbers, and approached Vetera. 

But instead of throwing at once the whole force from 
within and without on the beaiegera, however 
great thoir superiority in numbers, Vocula 
pitched his camp at Qelduba (Gellep on tlie Rhine, not far 
10 
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from Krefeld) a toog day's march diafauit from Veten, 
while Flaccoa lay futher back. The warthleasaeai of the 
eo-called genenil and tha ever mcreasmg dexnonlnaitaon of 
the tztxips, aboroaO, tbedistnist towardafiieaffiMi^ which 
fnquentlj went bo far as to maltreat and attempt to kill 
then^ can alooe at least explaii> tlna <»«J*»"g Thus the 
■MtMjAtirf gmduaQy tfakkeaed od all sides. AH GenaaDj 
■eemed dearoaa to take part in the mr ; while the be- 
Bjf ging trmj coDstantfy obtained new oontiiigeBta from 
that qmrter, other hands paaaed over the Blmie, wUch in 
this diy sonuner V9s nnosoallj low. partly in the rear of 
the Bomans into the cantons of the Ctni and the Trrreii 
to lay wafBte the valley of the MioeeBe, parthr bdow Vetera 
into ttie t«gioa of the Haas aad the Scheldt ; ftirther 
bioda appeared bdore Ifentz and made p r etext td be- 
aieging it "Dien came the aooooniB of the ealaatitqihe 
in Italy. On the news of the seeoad battle at Betnacoa 
in the aattunn of (he year 69 the Germanic legions gave op 
the canae of TiteUino as loot and took the oath, though i«- 
butantly, to Yeapaaan, periaps in the hope that Crrffia. 
who had in &ct inscribed the name of Te^wsiaD on hie 
hmmera^ would then mate his peae& But the Geunan 
8wann% who had meaawldle p o ur e d t huH i ani i M over aQ 
nocthera Gaul, had not oorae to install the Flavian dynas- 
ty ; even if Civihs had ever wished tlusy be now had no 
linger the power. He threw off the mask, and opcafy ex> 
pnesed— what indeed waa long settled— that the GcnoatH 
of north Gaul intended, with Uie help of their free eoon- 
bymen, to shake off the Boman ntlfc 
Bat the fortmw of war changed. Crrilis attempted to 
sorpriae the eamp of Gehioha; Um attack be- 
"'"^^^"^ gan BoooessfDny. and the defeetaoo of iha 
oobarta of the Nervii broof^ Voctola's little band into a 
critical poaitiim. Then aaddenly two f^nnish oohocta fail 
on the rear of the GetBMBs; ^mhaX thieatoutd to bead»- 
feat waa eonvertad into a brilKant vieioiy ; theflowwoftha 
iwaiKnc araiy tcnained on the firid of faattkk Toeola in- 
deed did not advaaea at oooa against Vetera, as he pomiUy 
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might have dooe, but he penetrated into the besieged 
town some days later after a renewed vehement conflict 
with the enemy. It is true that he brouglit no provisions ; 
and, as the river was in the power of the enemy, these had 
to be procured by tlie land-route from Novaesiuni, where 
ITaccus was encamped. The first convoy passed through ; 
but the enemy, having meanwuile assembled again, at- 
tacked the second column with provisions on its way, and 
compelled it to Ihi-ow itself into Oelduba. Vocula went 
off thitber to its support vrilh bis troops and a part of the 
old garrison of Vetera. When they had arrived at Gel- 
duba, the men refused to return to Vetera and to take upon 
themselves the further sufferings of the siege in prospect ; 
instead of this they marched to Novaesium, and Vocula, 
who knew that the remnaiit of the old garrison of Vetera was 
in some measure provisioned, had for good or evil to follow. 
In Novaesium meanwhile mutiny had broken out The 
soldiers bad come to learn that a largess des- 
tiued for them by Vitellius bad reached the 
general, and compolled its distribution in the 
same of Vespasian. They had scarcely received it, when, 
in the wild carousing which ensued upon the largess, the 
old grudge of the soldiers broke out afresh ; they pillaged 
the house of the general who had betrayed the army of 
tbe Rhine to the general of the Syrian legions, slew him, 
and would have prepared the same fate for Vocula, if tbe 
latter had not escaped in disguise. Thereupon they once 
BiGte proclaimed Vitellius emperor, not knowing that he 
was already dead. When this news came to the camp, 
the better part of the soldiers, and in particular the two 
upper German legions, began tn some measure to reflect ; 
they again exchanged tbe effigy of ViteDiua on then* stand- 
ards for that of Vespasian, and placed themselves under 
the orders of Vocula ; he led them to Mentz, where be re* 
nuuoed during tbe rest of tbe winter 69-70, Civilis occu- 
|)ied Gelduba, and thereby cut oft' Vetera, which was most 
dOMly blockaded ; tbe camps of Novaesium and Bomm 
were still held. 
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Hitherto the Gullic land, apart from the few insurgent 
Glermanic cmtons in the north, had kept firmly 
by Rome. Certainl_v partisanship ran through 
the several cantons ; among the Tungri, for 
example, the Batavi hail a strong body of atlherents, and 
the bad bebavioiu- of the Gallic auxiliary troops during the 
whole campaign may probably have been in part called 
forth by such a temper of hostihty to the Romana. But 
even among the insurgents there was a considerable party 
favourably disposed to Home ; a Batavian of note, Clau- 
dius Labeo, waged a partiaan warfare not without success 
against bis countrymen in his home and its neighbour- 
hood, and the nephew of Civilis, Julius Briganticaa, fell 
in one of these combats at the head of a band of Eoman 
horse. All the Grallic cantons bad without more ado com- 
plied with the injunction to send contingenta ; the Ubii, 
although of Germanic descent, were in this war mindful 
simply of their Romanism, and they as well as the Treveri 
had oflTered brave and successful resistance to the Oermans 
iuvading their territory. It is easy to imderstand how 
this was sa The position of things in Gaul was still much 
as it was in the days of Caesar and Ariovistus ; a liberation 
of their GalUc home from the Roman dominion by means 
of those hordes, which, in order to lend to Civilis the help 
of his countiymen, were just then pillaging the valleys of 
the Moselle, Maas, and Scheldt, wfia tantamount to a sur- 
render of the land to its Germanic neighbours ; in this 
war, which iiad grown out of a feud between two corps of 
Roman troops into a conflict between Rome and Germany, 
the Gauls were, projierly speaking, nothing but the stake 
and the l>ooty. That the tone of feebng ninoug tbo Gauls, 
in spite of all their well-founded general and special com- 
plaints as to the Roman government, was predominantly 
anti-Germanic, and that the materials for kindling such a 
national rising suddeiJy bursting into flame and reckless 
of consequences, aa had spread through the people in au 
••arlicr lime, were wanting in this Gaul now lialf-Roman- 
ued, events up to this time had most clearly shown. But 
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amidst the constant misfoH.nnes of the Homrm ormj the 
courage of the Oauls hostile to the Rouaans gi'adually 
grew stronger, anil tlieii' defection completed the cataa- 
troplie. Two Treveri of note, .Julius Classicus, the com- 
mander of the Treverian cavaLrj', and Julius Tutor, com- 
mandant of the garrisons on the banks of the middle 
Rhine, JuUua Sabinua one of the Lingones, descended, aa 
he at leaat boasted, from a bastard of Caesar, and some 
other men of lite mind from different cantons, professed 
in thoughtless Celtic fashion to discern that the destruc- 
tion of Rome was written in the stars and announced to 
the world by the burning of the Capitol (Dec. 69). 

So tliey resolved to set jiside tlie Roman rule and to set 
up a Gallic empire. For this purpose they 
took the coxu^e of Arminiua Vocula allowed 
himself ia be really induced by falsitiod re- 
ports of these Roman officei-s to set out, with the contin- 
gents phiced under their cotomand and a pai-t of the Meutz 
ganisOQ. in the spring of 70 for the lower Rhine, in order 
with these troops and the legions of Bouna and Novaesiura 
to relieve the hard-pressed Veteiiw On the march from 
Novaesium to Vetera, Classicus and the officers in concert 
with him left the Roman army and proclaimed tJie new 
Gallic empire. Vocula led the legions back to Novaesi- 
um ; Classicus pitched his camp immediately in front of 
it Vetera could not now hold out long ; the Romans 
could not but expect after its faU to find themselves con- 
froated by the whole power of the enemy. 

The Bomaa troops refused to face this prospect and en- 
tered into a capitulation with the revolted of- 
ficers. In vain Vocula attempted once more 
to urge the ties of discipline and of honour ; 
the legions of Rome allowed a Roman deserter from the 
Ist legion to stab the brave general on the order of Clas- 
sicus, and themselves deUvei'ed up the other chief officers 
in chains to the representative of the empire of Gaul, who 
tliereupon made the soldiers swear allegiance to that em- 
pire, The same oath was taken at the hands of the per- 
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fidious offioera by the garrison of Vetera, which, compelled 
by famine, at once surrendered, and likewise by the gar- 
rison of Mentz, where but a few individuals avoided dia- 
groce by flight or death. The whole proud army of the 
Rhine, the first army of the empii'e, hail surrendered to 
ita own auxiliaries ; Rome had surrendered to Gaul. 

It was a tragedy, and at the same time a farce. The 
Gallic empire lapsed, aa it could not fail to do. 
CivibB and hia Germana were doubtless, in 
tlie first instance, well content that the quar- 
rel in the Roman carap delivered the one as well aa the 
other half of their foes into their bands ; but he bad no 
thought of recognising tliat empire, and atill lass had hia 
albea from the right bank of the Rhine.. 

As little would the Qaula themaelvea have anything to 
do with it — -a result, to which certainly the apht between 
the eastern districta and the rest of the country, which 
had already liecome apparent at the rising of Vindex, 
materially contributed. The Treveri and the Lingonea, 
whose lending sen had instigated that camp-conspiracy, 
stood by their leadera, but they remained virtually alone ; 
only the Vangionea Eind Triboci joined them. The Se- 
quani, into whose territory the Lingonea marched to in- 
duce their accession, drove them summarily homeward. 
The esteemed Bemi, the leading canton in Belgica, con- 
voked the diet of the three Gauls, and, although there was 
no lack there of orators on behalf of political freedom, it 
resolved simply to diaauade the Treveri from the revolt 
How the constitution of the new empire would have tume<1 
out^ had it been estsbliahed, it ia difficult to any ; we learn 
only that Sabinus, the great-gran daon of Caesar's concu- 
bine, named himself also Caesar, and in this capacity 
allowed huuself to be b^.tea by the Sequani ; whereas ChiB- 
sicus, who had not such ascendency at his command, aa- 
aumed the insignia of Roman magiatraoy, and thus played 
{perhaps the part of repubUcan proconsul. In keeping 
with this there exista a coin, which must have been struck 
by Classicus or hia adherents, exhibiting the head of Gal- 
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lia, as the coins of the Boman republic show that of Homa, 
and by its aide the symbol of the legion, with the ffenuine- 
ly aud&cious legend of " fidelity " (Jklrit). At first, doubt- 
less, on the Rhine the imperioliata, in concert with the in- 
surgent Germans, Uati full freedom. The remnants of the 
two legions that had capitulnted in Vetera were put to 
death, in opposition to the expostulation and to the will 
of Civilia ; the two from Novaesium and Bonna were sent 
to Treves ; all the Boman camps on the Bhine, large and 
small, with the exception of Mogontiacum, were biu'nt 
The Agrippinoases found themaelvea in the worst phght. 
The imperiahsta had certainly confined themselves to re- 
quiring from them the oath of allegiance ; but the Ger- 
mans in this caae did not forget that they were, properly 
speaking, the Uljii A message of the Tencteri from the 
right bank of the Bhine — this was one of the tribes whose 
old home the Bomans had laid desolate and used as past- 
ure-ground, and which had in consequence of this been 
obliged to seek other abodes — demanded the razing of this 
chief seat of the Germanic apostates, and the execution of 
aU their citi^^ns of Boman descent This would probably 
have been resolved on had not Civilis, who was pei-aonaUy 
under obligation to them, as well as the German prophet- 
ess Veleda in the canton of the Bructeri, who had pre- 
dicted this victory, and whose authority the whole insur- 
gent army recognised, interceded on their behalf. 
The victors were not left long to contend over the booty. 

The imperialists certainly gave the uasurance 
AdnoMit the ijjai; the civil war in Italy had broken out, that 

all the provinces were overrun by the enemy, 
and Vespasian was probably dead ; but the heavy arm of 
Bome was soon enough felt. The newly confirmed gov- 
ernment could despatch its best generals and numerous 
legions to the Rhine ; and certainly an imposing ilisplay 
of power was there needed. Annius Gallus took up the 
command in the upper, PetiUius Ceriolis in the lower 
province ; the latter, an impetuous and often incautious, 
but brave aud capable officer, took action in the proper 
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sense. Besides the Slst legion from Vindonissa, five came 
from Italy, three from Bpfun, one along with the fleet from 
Britain, and, in addition, a, farther corps from the Kaetian 
garrison. This and the 21st legion were the first to wr- 
rive. The impericdists had possibly talked of blocking 
the pasaca of the Alps ; but nothing was done, and the 
whole country of tbe upper Rhine lay open as fai* as Meotz, 
The two Mentz legions had no doubt sworn allegiance to 
the Gallic empire, and at first offered resistance ; but, so 
soon as they perceived that a larger Boman army con- 
fronted them, they returned to obedience, and the Van- 
gionea and Triboci immediately followed their example. 
Even the Lingones submitted — merely upon a promise of 
mild treatment — without striking a blow on the part of 
their 70,000 men capable of hearing arms.' The Treveri 
themselves hod almost done the same ; but they were pre- 
vented from doing so by tbe nobility. The two surviving 
legions of the lower Rhenish army that were stationed 
here had, on the first newa of the approach of the Romans, 
torn the GaUic insignia from their standards, and withdrew 
to the Mediomatrici that had remained faithful (Metz), 
where they submitted to the mercy of the new general 
When Ceriahs arrived at the army, he found a good part 
of the work already done. The insurgent leaders exerted 
themselves, it is true, to the utmost — at that time by their 
orders the legionary legates delivered up at Novaesium 
were put to death— but in a military sense they were im- 
potent, and their laat pohtical move — that of offering the 
Boman general himself the sovereignty of the Gallic em- 
pire — was worthy of the beginning. After a short combat 
Cerialis occupied the capital of the Treveri, the leaders and 
the whole council having taken refuge with the Gemians. 
Tiua was the end of the Gallic empire. 

' ProBtiiifis, Stmt, iv, 3, 14, In theif territory the ttdvonciog 
troops must Imvo constracted a res«rre iUtion and a depot ', «ccortl. 
iog lo tiliHi rtivoiitif found near Mii«b«»u sur-Biisi-, almut fonrit-eii 
mil<;8 uurtlieiut uf Dijon, nicu of at l<*iist fiv« ol tlia ttdvAUciiij; Ic- 
gtotui bad ttxecuU^d )>iiilJiUL;s here i^Uetiitet, xiz. HI). 
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More eerioua was tlie struggle with tiio Oermans. Ci- 

vilis, with his whole fighting strength, the Ba- 
ot civujfc** " tovi, the contingeot of the Germans, and the 
refugee bands of the Gallic insurgents, sud- 
denly assailed the much weaker Roman army in Treves 
itself. The Roman camp was already in his power, and 
the bridge of the Moselle occupied by him, when hia men, 
iustead of following up the victory which they had woo, 
began prematurely to pillage, and Cerialia, compensating 
for hia imprudence by hriUiant valour, restored the com- 
bat and ultimately drove the Gei-maus out from the camp 
and the town. There was no farther succgbb of impor- 
tance. The Agrippinenses again joined the Komans, and 
kUleil the Germans, who were staying among them, in 
their houses ; a whole Germanic cohort. en«unped there 
was shut up and burnt in its quarters. Whatsoever in 
Belgioa still held to the Germans was brought back to 
obedience by the legion arriving from Britain ; a victory 
of the CannenefaUs over the Bomon ships which had 
landed the legion, and other isolated successes of the 
brnve Germanic bands, above all, of the more numerouB 
and b«tter managed Germanic ships, did not cliange the 
general position of the war. On the iiiins of Vetera Ci- 
vUis confronted the foe ; but he had to give way to the 
Roman army, which had meanwhile been doubled, and at 
length, after an obstinate resistance, had to leave hia own 
home to the enemy. As ever happens, discord ensued in 
the train of misfortune. Civilis was no longer sure of hia 
own men, and sought and found protection from them 
aiQODg hiB opponents. Late in the autumn of the year 70 
the unequal struggle was decided ; the auxiliaries now on 
their part surrendered to the burgess-legions, and the 
priestess Veleda went as a captive to Rome. 

When we look back on this war, one of the most singu- 
lar and most dreadful in idl ages, we cannot 

N*tBt« or tbe " ' 

Boraiu. tuk anil but owi) that hardly ever has an army had a 

task set before it equally severe with that of 

the two Bomau armiea on the Rhine in the years 69 and 
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70. In the course of a few months soldiers Bucc«Beively of 
Nero, of the senate, of Gkilba, of Vitellius, and of Veapaman ; 
the only support to the dominion of Italy over the two 
mighty nations of the Oauls and the Germans, while the 
soldiers of the auiitiliaries were taken ahnost entirely, and 
those of the legions in great part, from those very nations ; 
depriyed of tlieir best men, mostly without pay, often 
ntarring, and beyond all measure wretchedly led, they 
were certainly expected to perform feats inwardly and out- 
wardly superhuman. They ill suatained the severe trial 
This was less a war between two divisions of the army, like 
the other civil wars of this terrible time, than a war of 
soldiers, and above all of officers, of the second class 
against those of the first, combined with a dangerous in- 
Buireotion and invasion of the Germans, and an incidental 
and insignificant revolt of some Celtic districts. In Roman 
military history Cannae and Carrbae and the Teutoburg 
Forest are glorious pages compared with the double dis- 
gfraee of Novaesium ; only a few individual men, not a sin- 
gle troop, preserved a pure escutcheon amidst the general 
disbonour. The frightful disorganisation of the political 
Rnd, above all, of the militarj* system, which meets us on 
the foil of the Julio-Clandian dynasty, appears — more 
clearly even than in the loaderlesa battle of Betriacum — in 
those events on the Rhine, to which the history of Rome 
never before and never after ejchibits a parallel. 

The very extent and general diffusion of these nua- 
deeds rendered a correaponding chastisement 
ot tbs BktiTiui imporaible. It deserves to be acknowledged 
*"■ that the new ruler, who happily had i-e- 

mained in person aloof from all these occurrences, in a 
genuine statesman ly fashion allowed the past to be post, 
and exerted himself only to prevent the repetition of simi- 
lar scenes. That the prominent culprits, whether from the 
nmka o( the ti'oops or from the insurfrents, were brought 
to aooouot for their crimes, was a matter of course ; we 
may measure the punishment by the fact that when five 
years aflerwarda one of the Gallic insurgent leaders was 
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discovered in a lurkrng-pl&ce, In which bis wife had up to 
that time kept him concealed, Yespaaian gave him as well 
as her over to the executioner. But the renegade legions 
were aUowed to share in the fighting against the Gerntans, 
and to atone for their guilt to some extent in the hot con- 
flicts at Treves and at Vetera. It is true, nevertheless, 
that the foiu- legions of the lower lUienish army were all 
dismissed, as was one of the two upper Bhenish legions 
that took part — one woidd gladly believe that the 22d was 
spared in honourable remembrance of its brave legate. 
Probably a considerable number of the Batavian cohorts 
met with the same fate, and not less, apparently, the cav- 
alry regiment of the Treveri, and perhaps several other 
BpeciaUj prominent troopa Still less than against the 
rebellious soldiers could proceedings be taken with the 
full severity of the law against the insurgent Celtic and 
German cantons ; that the Roman legions demanded tJie 
nzisg of the Treverinn colony of Augustus — this time for 
the sake not of booty but of vengeance — is at least as in- 
teUigible as the destruction, desired V)y the Germana, of 
the town of the Ubii ; but as Civilis protected the one so 
Vespasian protected tlje other. Even the Germans on tlie 
left of the Rhine had, on the whole, their previous posi- 
tion left to thorn. But probably — we are here withuut cer- 
tain tradition — there was introduced in the levy and the 
employment of the auxilia an essential change, which di- 
minished the danger involved in the auxiliary sj-atem. 
The Bntavi retained freedom from taxation and a still priv- 
ileged position as regards service ; a part of them, not 
altogether inconsiderable, had withal championed in arms 
the cause of the Romans. But the Batavian troops were 
cxjnsiderably diminished, and, whUe hitherto — as it woid<l 
appear of right — officers had been placed over them from 
their own nobility, and the same had been at least fre- 
quently done as respects the other Germanic and Celtic 
troops, the officers of the aiae and <yjhortes were afterwards 
taken predominantly from the class from which Vespasian 
Umself was descended — from the good urban middle daaa 
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of Italy and of tlie provincial towns organised after the 
Italian fashion. Officers of the poaition of the Cheruacan 
Arminius, of the Biitaviau CivihB, of the Treverian Clasai- 
cuB do not henceforth recur. As Uttle is the prerioiia 
close association of troops levied from the same canton 
met with subsequently ; on the contrary, the men serve, 
without distinction as to their descent, in the most vari- 
ous divisions ; this was probably & lesson which the Bo- 
man military administration gathered from this war. It 
was another change, probably suggested by this war, that 
while hitherto the majority of the Ruxiliaries employed in 
Germany were taken from the Germanic and neighbouring 
cantons, thenceforth the Germanic auiUiary troops found 
preponderantly employment outside of their native coun- 
tr}', just like the Dalmatian and Panuonian troops in con- 
Sequence of the war with Bato. Vespasian was a soldier 
of sagacity and experience ; it is probably in good port a 
merit of bis if we meet with no later example of revolt of 
the auxilia against their legions. 

That the insurrection, which we have just narrated, of 
i«tttutftti«> ^1*0 Germans on the left of the Rhine — al- 
Q^^^J^^ though it, in consequence of the accidental 
lowwEhiue. completeness of the accounts preserved re- 
specting it, alone gives us a clear insight into the political 
and military relations on tlie lower Rhine and in Oaul gen- 
erally, and therefore deserved to be narrated in more de- 
taU— was yet called forth more by outward and accidental 
causes than by the inner necessity of things, is proved by 
the apparently complete quiet which now ensued there, 
and by the — so far as we can see — uninterrupted Btatwi quo 
in this very region. The Roman Germans were merged 
in the empire no less completely than the Roman Gaula ; 
of attempts at insurrection on the part of the former there 
is no further mention. At the close of the third century, 
the Franks invading Gaul by way of the lower Rhine in- 
cluded in their seizure the Satavian territory ; yet the 
Bataviona maintained themselves iu their old thougli di- 
miuished settlements, as did Like>i-ise the Frisians, even 
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during; tho confuBions of the ^eat migration of peoples, 
and, so far as we know, preserved allegiance even to the 
decftviug empire as a whole. 

When we turn from the Romans to the free Germans to 
the east of the Rhine, we find ofirensive action 
on their part not less brought to an end with 
their participation in that Batayian insurrec- 
tion, than tho attempts of the Romans to bring about an 
alteration of the frontier on a grand scale in those re- 
gions came to a close with tho expeditions of Oermanicus. 
Of the free Germans, those dwelling next to the Ko- 
man territory were the Bructeri on both banks 
of the middle Ems, and in the region of the 
Bources of the Ems and Lippe ; for which reason they took 
p*rt before all the other Germans in the Batavian insur- 
rection. To their canton blonged the maiden Veleda, 
who sent forth her countrymen to the war against liome 
and promised them the victory, whose utterance decided 
the fate of the town of the Ubil, and to whose high tower 
the captive senators and the captured admiral's ship of the 
Rhenish fleet were sent The overthrow of the Batavi 
afTected them also ; and perhaps, in addition, a special 
counterblow of the Romans when that Tirgin was subse- 
quently led as a captive to Rome. This disaster, as well 
as feudfl with the neighbouring tribes, broke their power ; 
under Nero a king whom they did not vriah was obtruded 
on them by force of arms on the part of their neighbours 
with the passive assistance of the Roman legate. 
The CheruBci, in the region of the upper Weser, in 
the time of Augustus and Tiberius the leading 
canton in central Germany, is seldom men- 
tioned after the death of Arminius, but always as sustain- 
ing good relations to the Romans. When the civil war, 
which must have continued to rage among them even after 
the fall of Arininius, had swept away the whole family of 
their princes, they requested from the Roman government 
tlio last of th)it house, Itahcus, n brother's son of Arminius 
living in Italy, to be their ruler ; it is true that the return 
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home of one who was brave bat answered more to bis 
tiKme tban to hia lineage, kindled the feud afresh, nntl, 
when be was driven off by his own people, the I^ngobardi 
placed him once more on the tottering throne. One of 
bis euccessoTs, king Chariomerue, bo earnestly took the 
side of the Romans in Itomitian'a war with the Chatti, 
tliat he after its close, when driven away by the Chatti, 
fled to the Bomans and invoked — although vainly — their 
intervention. Through those perpetual inward and out- 
ward feuds the Cheruscan people was so weakened that it 
henceforth disappears from active politicB. The name of 
the Marsi is no longer met with at all after the expeditions 
of GermanicuB. That the tribes dwelling farther to the 
east on the Elbe as well as all the more remote Germana 
took as little part in the struggles of the Bataviana and 
their allies in the years 6» and 70, as these took in the 
German wars under Augushu and Tiberius may, consider- 
ing the detailed character of the narrative, be described 
as certain. Where they meet us subsequently they never 
appear in a hostile attitude to the Romans That the 
Langobardi reinstjvtcd the Bomnn king of the 
Gheruaci, has already been mentioned, Masuus, 
the king of the Semnones, and — what is re- 
markable—along with him the prophetess Ganoa, who 
was held in high repute among this tribe famous for its 
special credulity, visited tbe emperor Domitian in Rome, 
and met with a friendly reception at his court. In the 
regions from the Weser to the Elbe during these cen- 
turies various feuds may have raged, the balance of power 
may in various cases have shifted, varions cantons may 
have changed their name or joined another combination ; 
as regards their relations to tbe Romans a permanent 
frontier-peace set in, after it came to be generally felt that 
these had positively abandoned the subjugation of this 
region. Even invasions from the far East cannot have 
materially disturbed it at this epoch ; for tbey could not 
but have reacted on the Roman guarding of the frontier, 
and wo should not have lacked information had more se- 
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rious crises occurred in this domain. All this is confirmed 
by Uio reduction ot the army of the lower Rhine to half 
of its former amount, which occurred we know not exactly 
when, but within this epoch. The army of the lower 
lihine, with which Vespasian had to fight, numbered four 
legions ; that of the time of Trajan presumably the same 
number, at least three ; ' probably already under Hadrian, 
certainly under Marcus, there were not more than two — 
the 1st Minerviau and the 30th of Trajan — stationed there, 
Germanic affairs in the upper province developed them- 

selves after another fashion. Of the Germans 
2l2J^*^ on the left of the Rhme who belonged to this 

province, the Triboci, Nemetes, Vangionea, 
there is nothing historically worth montioulug, except that 
they, for long settled among the Celts, shared the desti- 
nies of Gaul. Here too the Rhine always remained the 
chief hne of defence for the BomanB. All the standing 
camps of the legions were at all times on the left bonk of 
the Rhine ; not even that of Argentoratum was transferred 
to the right bank, when the whole region of the Neckar 
was Itoman. But while in the lower province the Roman 
rale on the right bank of the Rhine was restricted in 
course of time, here on the other hand it was extended. 
The project of Augustus to connect the camps on the 

' Under the lsgat« Q. Aoutius Nervs, who was probably the con- 
■ul of till) jeu 100, and to admin ialurtid lover Germanj after that 
year, there were stationed, accordioK to iuacripttonn of Brohl tBram- 
bach, 600, 062, 670, 880), in this province four legions, the lit 
Uinervia, 6th Victriz, 10th Gcmina, 23d PrUnigeuia. Aa each 
o( thesB SuHcriptions names onlj two or three, the garrison may then 
have consisted only of three legions, if during the govemorahip of 
Acutiiis the lit Minervia oame in place of the 33d Frimigenia 
drofleii off elsewhere. Bat it la far more probuhle -seeing Ihal all 
thu legions were not alvajs t^ing part in the detachments to the 
atone qnarries at Brohl — that these four legiouB were doing garrisou- 
daty at the uuue time in lower Germany. These foor legions are 
probably jiwt those that came to lower Gcrnany on the reorganisa- 
tion of till' Qt<rmiinio armivs by V'uapasian (p. 172 note), only that 
the Tst Miiiurria wus put by Domitiau in the place of the Slct, 
probably broken op by hin. 
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Rhine with those on the Danube by advancmg the im- 
perial frontier iu an eastward direction — which, if it bad 
been carried out, would have enlarged upper more than 
lower Qermanj — was perhapa never completely abandoned 
in this command, and was resumed subsequently, though 
on a more modest scale. Historical tradition does not 
giTe us the means of presentiDg a connected view of the 
operations continued with this object for centuries, the 
construction of roads and walls pertaining thereto, and 
the wars waged on this account ; and even the ^reai mili- 
tary structure still existing, whose rise and progress — like- 
wise embracing centuries — must include in itself a good 
pmi of that history, has hitherto not been iuTestigated 
throughout, as it irell might be, by the eyes of military 
ejtperts. The hope that unified Germany would combine 
for the investigation of this its oldest historical monu- 
ment, has not been fulfilled. We shall here attempt to 
put together what has hitherto been brought to light on 
tlw rabjeet from the fragments of the ^t""*— winalsor of 
the Bonutn strongholds. 
On th« right bank, not for from the noitlMfn end ol the 
province, there stretches in front of the Iev«I 
or hillj ooitnkj <rf tb« ]ov«r Bhiae; in a di- 
nelioii faam west to east, the nage d the "numns. which 
•ImtB cm the Rhine c^jpoaite to WingMi- Ihumllel to tina 
BKMiitaiB-nDga. abut off on the otiterade by the span of 
thBO(leii«iid,stretebeBthe plain of the lower Maui-taOey, 
the tnM aeee« to the interior of Germany, dotainated bjr 
the key of the poMtioa at the point wher« the Main faUa 
into the Bhine, Mogontiaeiun or Menti; from the time ol 
Qraanadovn to the end of Borne the atroo^nld o«i of 
wlneh the Bonaai sallied to attack Genaany frwa GaaL' 
•a it ia at the pteacst day the trae banier of Genaa^j 
FVaaoe. Hera the Bubmb^ even after thayfahl 
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abandoned their rule in the region of Ihe upper Rbine 
generally, retained not merely the iSie-dcptml on the other 
btuik, the coHldlitm Mogontiacetme (Castel), but alao that 
plain of the Main itself in their posBession ; and in tliis 
rej^iou a Roman civilisation might establish itself. This 
laud originallj belonged to the Chatti, and a Chattan 
tribe, the IVIattiaci, remained settled here eveu 
under Roman rule ; but, after the Chatti were 
compoUoii to cede this district to Drusug, it remained a 
part of the empire. The hot aiiriuga in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mentz (aquae Mattiacae, Wiesbaden) 
wore used by the I{omans demonstrably in Vespasian's time, 
and already even long before : silver vfaa worked here 
under Claudiua ; the Mattiaci already fumiahetl troops to 
the army at an early date Uke other subject districts. They 
took part in the general rising of tlie Oermans under 
Civilie ; but, after they were vanquished, the earlier re- 
lations were re-established. From the end of the second 
century we find the community of the Tauneusian Mattiaci 
under authorities organised after the Roman model. ' 
The Chatti, although thus driven away from the Rhine, 
appear in the sequel as the the most power- 
ful among the tribes of inland Germany who 
came into contact with the Romans ; the lead which, un- 
der Augiiatiia and Tiberius, Lad been posse.ssed by the 
Chenisei on the middle Wcscr, passed, amidst the con- 
stant feuds with these their southern cognate neighbours, 
over to the latter. AH the wars between Romans and Ger- 
mans, of which we have any knowledge from the time 
after the death of Arminius down to the time when tlie 
raifirations of the peoples be^n at the end of the third 

'Tim tult itama ciMtu)i\ .Vltitfi\if/irum) 7(«(«>Wflrf«m) appcnra on 
tlm inscription of Cnatel in Urnuibncb, C. J, Rh. 1330 ; itoccura fre- 
qiieiilly u rinUu Mattiitcuntm or r.imtot Tauj'rnMUm. with Duo- 
vlrl, Aediles, Decurloiies, Snourdotales, Sevlri ; peculiar and ohir- 
»cleriBlle of a froiitiur town nn' Iha luuliferi civibttit MaUiact/mn^, 
VrnbfiWjr lo Iw taken u) a luimicipnl railitia (BraubaoU. 1330>, Th« 
iilduH dtkl«<l duoumeul of tliift cuiuiuuuily U of tbu /ear lOS (Brstn- 
Uoch, VA). 
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century, were waged against the Chatti ; aa in the year 
41 iiuder Claudiua by Oolba, who became afterwfirda em- 
peror ; antl in the year 50 under the same emperor by 
PubhuB Pomponius Secundus, celebrated aa a poet Theae 
were the uauid border incursions, and the Chatti had 
taken a part, but only a secondary one, in the great Ba- 
taviiiu war (p. 114). But in the campaign which the Em- 
peror Domitian undertook in the year 83 the Romans were 
the aggressors ; and this war led, not indeed to brilliant 
victories, but doubtless to n considerable and momentous 
pushing forward of tho RouxiUi frontier.' At that time 
the frontier-line was arranged, as we find it thenceforth 
drawn ; and within that line, which in its most northern 
portion was not far removed from the Rhine, must have 
been included a great part of the Taunus and the region 
of the Miun as far as above Friedberg. The Usipes, who, 
after their already-mentioned expulsion from the region 
of the lappe, appear about the time of ¥espasian in the 
neighbourhood of Mentz, and may have found new settle- 
ments to the east of the Mattiaci on the Einzig or in the 

' The kcoouDts tit ttta wur have been lost ; ita time and plMo ad- 
mit of being determined. As tlia coins give to Domitian tbs titla 
Ofrmnninii after th» beginning of the year 84 (Eekbel, vl. 378, 
ROT), the campaign falls in the ^ear 83. Accordant with tbit ia th« 
\vvj of the Usipes, which falls od this same year, and their des- 
perate attempt at flight (Tacitna, Agr. 38 ; comp. Martlalis, ri. 60). 
It waa an aggreaaive irar (Suelonios, Dotn. 6 : expaititit tponU nu- 
eepttt ; Zonaras, w. 19 ; XfijAo'H"'" fiiA Tiii« wifar 'P^nm rmr tmi¥- 
imo. The shiftiDg of the line of yeifXa is attested bj Frontinaa, 
who took part in the war. f^rnt. ii. ii, 7 : mm infinibut Oulnarun 
(name unknown atid probabljr eornipt) e/vMlt jxm^fti, and L 3, 
10 : iimitibut per f.rt. m. p. acHi, which is here brought into Im- 
mediate connection trrth th» tnilitarj operations, and heao4 va^j 
not be a«par»t«d from tUv i^hatian war itself and refemd to the 
ii; "I ilfrumtticn, whii-Ii htul for long been in the Roman power. The 
xnvtsnTf of KW miles is Tury oonceirable for lli« military line whioh 
Dciiuilian planned at the Taumis (ncoording to Coiianaea's esti- 
mi«les, Kom. ifrrntvaO. p. 8. llm later Lim« from the Rhine roand 
the Taunus as Far as tliH .Maici i« set dgirn nt 137 milea), bal ia 
muuh tou small to admit of it< ImId^ referred to the Una of oonnoo- 
tlon from Uieuc* to Ratisbou. 
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Ftildan district, were then annexed to the empire, and, at 
the same time with them, a number of amaller tribes 
thrown off by the Chatti. Thereupon, when in the year 
88, tinder the goTemor Lucius Antonius Saturninus, the 
upper German army rose against Domitian, the war was 
on the point of renewal ; the revolted troops made com- 
mon cause with the Chatti ;' and it was only the interrup- 
tion of the communications, when the ice broke up on 
the Rhino, that made it possible for the regiments which 
had remained faithful to settle matters with the revoltera 
before the dangerous contingent arrived. It is stated that 
the Roman rule extended &om Mentz towards the in- 
terior 80 leugae, and thus even beyond Fulda ;* and this 

' The OermanB (SuetoDius, Dam. 6| could only be the Chatti, and 
Iheir earlier allies, [Mrhaps in tliu first instance just the CslpeB and 
lUnse aliifing their fate. Th6 insarrectioa broke oot in Mentx, 
which alone was a double camp of tiro legions. Saturninus iras 
ksaalted from Roetia by the troops of L. Appiua Maximas ITorbanuf. 
For the epigram of Martial, ix. 84, i?aooot be understood otherwise, 
the mor« espectially as his oonqneror. of senatorial rank aa he was, 
cotild not administer a regular commaQd lo Raetia and Vindelicia, 
auil could onljr be led into this region bjr a case of war emerging, 
as indeed the mienUt/i /itrores clearlj point to the inaurractiou. 
Tlia tiles of this same Appins, which have been foasd in the 
provinoes of npper (•crmanjr and Aquitania, do not warrant tlie 
making him legate of the Lugdunensis, as Aabach < We»tdeuf*c?w 
Zeiltehnft, ili 9), suggests, but must be referred to the epoch 
after the defeat of Antonina ( Ilfrnm, xix. 438). Where the battle 
was fought remains doubtful ; the region of V'indonissa moat nat> 
uralSf stiggeEts itaelf, to n-hich point Sstumlnos may have gose to 
Beet Xorbanus. Had Norbanus encountered the insurgents onljr 
at Mentj, which in iUelf seems conceivable, these would have had 
the crossing of the Rhine in their power, and the contingent of the 
Germans could not have been hindered bj the breaking-up of the 
Bhine from reinforcing them. 

* The detached notice is fonuJ subjoined io the Veronese provin- 
cial list(.VV>fi(w liiyniM'im, eii. Seook. p. 35H) : nomirm dcUaium 
tnin* lignum jturinm ifiuix »iint ; Utiphorum {read Unporum) — 
Tuianium (read Tnhiiutuin) — Nieiremium — Nntiirii — Cataal^ 
Twa I itUu omne* riritatt* triini Iten'tin informiUtim Bfigieat primae 
rttaetate (ran* aukilum .Votitincdif : nnm Ir.rr. Uugiu trttra Urnum 
B^memi ptut«d«ntitt. hUte cintaU* mli OaUitno imp^raton a bar- 
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account Rppeors worthy of credit, if we take into con- 

sideration that the military frontier-line, which certainly 
Beema not to have gone far above Friedberg, doubtless 
kept here also within the territorial boundary. 

But not merely was the valley of the lower Main in 
front of Mentz brought within the military 
frontier-line ; in south-western Germany also 
the boundary was pushed forward in a still 
greater degree. The region of the Neckar, one* pos- 
sessed by the Celtic Helvetii, then for long a debataablo 
borderland between these and the advancing Germans, 
and therefore named the Helvetian desert, subsequently 
perhaps occupied partially by the Marcomani, before these 
retreated to Bohemifi (p. 33), came on tho regulation of 
the Germanic boundaries after the battle of Varus into 
the same position as the greater portion of the right bank 
of the lower Rhine. Here, too, there must have been a 
frontier-line already at that time marked off, within which 
Germanic settlements were not tolerated. Thereupon in- 
dividual, mostly Gallic, immigrants, who had not much 
to lose, settled down, as on an unenclosed moor, in these 

barii oantpaiae ttint. That the Uaipea afterwardB dwelt in thU ra- 
gion is confirmed by Taoitug, ITi»(, iv. a 7, Oerrn. 32 ; that they be- 
longed to th« empire in the year 8.^, but h»d perhaps been made 
subject only Bliortly before, is plain from the narrative, Agr. 2B. 
The Tubantea and Chasoarii we placed by Ptolemy, il. 11, 11, in the 
vicinity of the Chatti ; that they shared the fate of the Ueipea is 
accordingly probable. Xo certain identification of the other two 
corrupt names has hitherto been found *, perhaps the Tencteri had 
a place here, or soma of the small tribes named with these only in. 
Ptolemy, iL 11,0. The notice in its original form named Belgloa 
simply, as the province was only divided by Diocletian, and named 
it rightly in so far as the two Qermanies belonged geographically to 
Belgtca, The apeclSed measurement carries ua, if we follow tha 
Ktniig valJey to the north-east, beyond Fulda nearly to Hursfeld. 
Inscriptions have been found here far eastward beyond the Rhine, 
M far as the Welt«rau ; Friedb«rg and Butibaoh were military po- 
sitions strongly garrisoned ; at Altenctadt betweea Friedberg «nd 
Biidiagen there has been fooud an iiucrtption of the year 343 
(Braiaba«h, C. I. Bk. 1410) pointing to protection of the fto&Uur 
\foUagium iuv&ntutu'i. 
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fertile but little protected regions, which went at that 
time by the name ot agri decuinalen. ' This private occu- 
pation, which was, it may be conjectured, merely tolerated 
by the government, waa followed by the formal taking 
posaession of it jirobably under Vespasian. As already, 
about the yeai* 74, a highway was carried from Straesbui^ 
on Uie right bank of the Rhioe as far as Offenbnrg,' there 
must have been instituted about this time in this region 
a more earnest protection of the frontier than the mere 
prohibition of Germanic settlement furnished. What the 
father had begun the sons carried out. Perhaps even 
through the conatniction — whether by Vespasian, by Titua, 
or Oomltian — of the " Flavian altars " ' at the source of 
the Neckar, near the modern Bottweil — a settlement of 
which indeed we know nothing but the uame^ — there 
was procured for the new upper Germany on the right of 
the Rhine a centre similar to what the Ubian altar was 
formerly intended to become for Great Germany, and 

' Wliut thti dtJgi^ation 11^' dtcamaU* (for the latter word ia ftt 
ftnj r«tH to bd connected with offri) occurriDg only in Tncitus, Oentt. 
29, moans, ii uncertain. It ii ]>oaiiible that the territory regarded 
in the earlier impprinl period certainly as properly of the statfl or 
rather of the euipfror, like the old a^er oeoujxitoriut at the repnblio, 
might be used by the dr^ who took possefaion opoo payment of the 
tenth ; bat neither is it liogulalically proved that dtcuvKa can 
mean " liable for a tenth. " nor are we aciiiiainti^d with snoh uratige- 
menta in the imperial period. Moreover it should not be over 
Icioltfd that the description of Tacitus refers to the time before the 
institution of the line of the Neckar : it does not suit the latter 
period any more than dotm the designation, which doubtless is not 
otear, bat is at any rate certainly connected trith the earli«r legal 
relation. 

' This baa been proved by Zangemeister ( WutdgutkKs Ztittchrtft, 
Ui. p 243). 

' Tbs fact that here several altars were dedicated, while else- 
wherv at these central sanctuaries only one is meotioned, may be 
explained perhaps by the cultuR of Roma fallini; into the back- 
ground by the side of tltat of the emperors. If at the very outjet 
Mvsral altars were nrected, which is probable, perhaps one of the 
Ions caused attars to be set up as well to this or that dec«is«d Fla- 
vian emperor aa to hit own Qeniua 
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BOOQ afterwards the altar of Sarmizegetusa became for 
tbe newly-conquered Dacia The first institution of the 
frontier-defence, to be described further on, by which the 
Neckar valley was brought within the Roman line, is thus 
the work of the Flavii, chiefly, Joubtless, of Domitian,' 
who thereby carried further the conatruclion at the 
TauBUS. The miUtary road on the right of the Rhine 
from Mogontiacum by way of Heidelberg and Baden in 
the direction of Oflfenburg — the neoeseory consequence of 
this annexation of the Neckar region — was, as we now 
know,' constructed by Trajan in the year 100, and was a 
part of the more direct communication established by that 
emperor between Gaul and the line of the Danube. There 
was employment for the soldiers at these works, but 
hardly for their arms ; there were no Germanic tribes 
dwelling in the region of the Neckar, and still less can the 
narrow strip on the left bank of the Danube, which wa« 
thereby brought within the frontier line, have cost serious 
struggles. The nearest Germanic people of note there, 
the Kermunduri, had more friendly dispositions towards 
the Romans than any other tribe had, and carried on lively 
commei'cial intercourse with them in the town of the Vin- 
delici, Augusta ; of the fact that this advance met with 
no resistance from them, we shall find traces further on. 
Under the following reigns of Hadrian, Kub, and Marcus, 
farther progress was made with these military arrange- 
ments. 

We cannot historically foUow out the mode in which 
the frontier-fence between the Rhine and the 
^to'uSia" Danube^still in great part subsisting as re- 
gards its foundations at the present day — 
came into eatistence, but we are able to recognise not 
merely tbe course which it took but also the purpose 

' Thit the tranBfer look pluce shortly before Tacitns wrote the 
Germsnm in the y«&r 98, hu hiiuiitilf «tiitee, aud tbut Domitian WM 
its ftuthor, follows from the fact that he dooa not name the mitliitr. 

* TJiii, too, lius Iteen doctiniuularily eBtabluked by Zuiiseia«;iat«t 
{Wettiteul$c}uZe&tehjift,m.SmLi. 
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which it served, The work was as to its nature and pur- 
pose different in upper Geriuanj from what it was in 
Baetia. The upper German frontier-fence, with a length 
in all of about 250 Roman mileB (22S English miles ' ) 
begins immediately at the northern boundary of the prov- 
ince, embraces, as has been already said, the Taimus and 
the plain of the Main as far as the district of Friedberg, 
and turns thence southward to the Main, which it meets 
at Grosskrotzenburg above Hanau. Following the Main 
thence as far as WOrth, it here takes the direction of the 
Neekar, which it reaches somewhat below Wimpfen and 
does not again leave. Afterwards in front of the southern 
half of this frontier-line a second was laid out, which fol- 
lows the Main by way of Worth as fai- as Miltenberg, and 
thence is led for the most part in a straight direction to 
I^orcb between Stuttgart and Aalen. Here to the upper 
German frontier-fonco is joined on the Baetian, only 120 
miles (108 English) long ; it leaves the Danube at Kel- 
heim above Batisbon and runs thence, twice crossing the 
Altmuhl, in n curve westward likewise aa far as Lorch. 

The upper Germanic Ldmes consists of a series of forts 
which are distant from each other, at the most, half a day's 
march (about nine English miles). Where the lines of 
Gonjiection between the forts are not closed by the Main 
or the Neekar, as stated above, there was introduced an 
artificial barrier, at first perhaps merely by a paHsade,' 



' This measaretnent liolda for the line of forta from Rheinbrohl 
to Lorch (Cohausen, der Ri/m. OrtnaxKtU, p. 7 f). For the ewthen 
ruupatrt there fftlU to be dedaoted the stretch of Ihu Hftia from 
Hiltanberg to Oronkrotzenltorg, of alxittt thirty Rotoftn miles tn 
the CAM of lUe older line of the Necknr the rampart is coosiderftbljr 
■barter, Binoe, instewl of that {ratn Miltenberg to Lorch, here comes 
la Uie muoh shorter one of the Odenwald from Worth to WlmpfeD. 

* U, «s is probftblv, the ststement that Badrtsn blocked the im- 
perfsl fro[itit*r-roadB hj |>a1huLdfrS ogsiust the burbuiana (p. 133) re- 
Isteli in port &i)d perhaps primarily to tlie upper GermsQic, the waU, 
o( which remaina are extant, iras not hig work ; whether this msyhavs 
oarried pallaad^s or not, uo rt^port would mtiiitiou these and pass 
over the wall ittelf. Dlo, Ixix. 0, says that Uadriau revised the de- 
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afterwards by a contiBuouB wall of moderate height with 
fosse ia frost on the outside and watch-towers biiilt in at 
short intervals on the inner side.' The forts are not 
introduced into the wall, but constmcted immediately 
behind it at a distance seldom exceeding one-third of on 
English mile. 
The Raetian frontier-fence was a mere barrier, produced 
by piling np quarry-stones; there were no 
fosses or watch-towers, and the forts, con- 
structed behind the Limes without regular 
succession and at unequal intervals (none nearer than two 
and a half to tlirec miles), stand in no immediate con- 
nection with the barrier-line. As to the order in lime of 
the constructions there is no definite testimony ; it is 
proved that the upper Germanic hne of the Neckar was 
in existence under Pius/ that placed in front of it from 
Miltenberg to Lorch under Marcus,' The idea of a 
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fe&oa of the frontier thronghoat the empire. The designation 

of the pale [fyuM] ot pale-ditcb [FyithtgrabeTi^ cannot b« Bomftii • 
in Latin the stakes, which, driven into the wall of the oainp, tuna 
a paligade-ohftla for it, are called not pali, but rttUi or twiei, jast an 
the wall itself is never other than t<aUiim. If the deiigualina in nte 
from of old for this purpose apparently along tlie whole line among 
the Germans was really borrowed from the palisades, it must Iiav« 
lieen of Gt'rmauio origin, and can only hare proceeded from the 
time when this wall stood before their eyes in its integrity and 
Rignlfloance. Whether the *■ region" Patas trbicb Ammiauua men- 
tions (xvili. 2, 15) is connected \rith this is doubtful. 

' In Roch an one recently discovered betweco the torts of Scblossau 
and Hesselbach, 1850 yard* from the former, about three mites from, 
the latter, there hw been found a votive inscription l fiorrrtpoiid' 
tmtUiitt (Ur WttmmitteheiK Zeittehnft, 1 JoL 1884), which the troop 
that built it — a detachment of the let cohort of thtr Sequau! and 
Baarioi under command of a centurion of the 22d legion, erected aa 
thankiglTlng ob Ourffum erplieiitiim]. These towers tliua were ^rgi. 

*The oldest dated evidence for these is two inscriptions of tho 
farrlaon of Kockingen, opposite IXeilbronn, on the left bank of tha 
Neokar of tho year IW (Brnmbaeh, f. f. Rh. 1588, 1590). 

* The oldeftt dated evidence for tho existence of thia line is t]i« 
Inacription i>f r^H4 /Idrc/iMOehrlngen) of the year IflO (Brambach, 
C L lUi. liGif), doubllvsa only private, hut cerlaiuly not set up 
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frontier-bar was common to the two structurea, other- 
wise so different ; the preference in the one case for the 
piling up of earth — whence the fo38e for tlie most part 
resulted of itaelf — -in the other case, for layers of stone, 
probably depended only on the diversity of the soO and 
of the materials for building. It was common to them, 
further, that neither the one nor the other was con- 
Btracted for the defence, aa a whole, of the frontier. Not 
merely was the hindrance, which the piling up of earth or 
stone presented to the assailant, slight in itself ; but along 
the line we meet everywhere with commanding positions, 
nunaases lying in the rear, a want of outlook towards the 
oountry in front, and similar cknr indications of the fact, 
that in the tracing of it warlike purposes generally were 
not contemplated. The forts ore of course arranged for 
defence, each by itself, hut they are not connected by 
pavetl cross-roads; and so the individual garrison relied 
for support not on those of the neighbouring forta, but on 
the rear-baae, to which the road led, whereby each was 
kept garrisoned. Moreover, these garrisons were not 
dovetailed into a military system of frontier defence ; they 
were rather fortified positions for a case of need than 
strate^cally chosen for the occupation of the territory, 
as indeed the very extent of the line itself, compared with 
the number) of troops at disposal, excludes the possibility 
of its defence as a whole.' 

Irafore the coiiatruclion of tbii fort balonging to the Miltenberg-Lorch 
ibuo: little laUir U that of JagetbsQ««ti, likuwiae belonging to tb»t 
lino, of the yesr 178 {C. I. Rk. H51S). Accordingly efctw AurtUi 
might lake its name from Mnrcua. not from C»rM«lla, though it it 
•.ttocted of the Ititter th»t he constructed various forta tn them regloni 
and nuned them aftur himself (Dio, Ixxvi, lH). 

* Ad to the dlslributiuii of tUu upper Germtiu troops there Li & want 
of sufficient informntion, hut not entirelv of dntn on which to r«st. 
Of the two heiulquartera in upper Oonunnjr, that of Strkssburg o*n 
be ihown to have beun ftfter the conatruction of the Una of the 
Neokar oecaplud but weakly, and was probablf more an admlnistra- 
li»B llian a tiiilit»rv r«tilr« ( WtfUffUtnehtx Ccrret/KiUitxtizhliM, IH84 , p 
li)2), l>n ttie otiier iian<l, the garrison of Mouti alwaj^a demanded 
Kooosideriible jtortiou oC the aggregmte struuglh, all the tuore beoauM 
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TbuB lliese extensive military stnicturea had not, like 
the Britannic wall, the object of checking the 
^"t^™""" iuvasioK of the enemy. Tije intention rather 
was, that, like the bridges over th« river fron- 
tier. BO the roads on the land-frontier should be com- 
manded by the forts, but in other reapects, like the river 

it was probkblj the only oompact haij of troops on * large K«le in 
jLll upper Germany. The other troops were distributed partly to the 
Limes, whose forts, nucoriiiiig to Cohaiisen's estimate {Rum. Orevx- 
ttiiU, p. aS5), were ou au sveragB flvo miles apart from one another, 
and so in all about fifty ; partly to the interior forts, especially on the 
Hue of the Odenwald from GtlndelsUeim to Worth ; that the latter, at 
leart in part, remained occapied even after the laying out of tbe outer 
Limes, is at least probable. Owing to the ioeciuality in aiie of the 
forts Btill meosurablu, it is difflcult to say what number of troops w«« 
required to make tliem capable of defence. Cohausen {I. c. p. 340) 
rtickotis to a middle sized fort, including the reserve, 720 men. As 
the usual cohort of the legion as of the anxiliariea ntimbered 500 
men, and the fort^bniMiugs must necessarily have had regud to 
this fact, the garrison of the fort in the event of siege must be eati- 
mated on an average at least at thi^ number. After the reduction 
the upper German army could not possibly have held the forts, even 
of the Limee atone, simnJlaneoaaly in this strength Mnch leas could 
it, evun before the reduction, have kept the lin«s between the forts 
even barely occupied with its 30,000 men (p. 129); and, if this \iaa 
not possible, the simultaneous occupation of all the forts bad in fact 
no object To nil appearance each fort was planned In atiah a way 
that, when duly garrisoned, it could be held; bnt, as a ml e— and 
on this frontier the state oF peace was the rule— the individuAl fort 
was not on a war-footing, but only furnished with troops, in so far 
that poiitB might be stationed in tbe watch-towers, and tbe roads aa 
well as the byways might be kept ander inspection. The standing 
garrisons of the forts were, it maybe conjectured, very much weaker 
than is usnally aseamed. We possess tioia antiquity but a single 
record of such a garrison ; it is of the year 155, and relates to the 
fort of Kntlowitia, to the north of Sofia (Eph. Bpigr. iv. p. 6S4), 
tor which the army of lower Moesia, and in fact the Itth legion, 
turniiihed the garrison. This troop numbered at that time, besides 
the centurion in command, only 76 men. The Raetian army was, 
at least before Marcus, still less in a position to ocenpy extensive 
lines : it numbered then at the most 10.000 men, and had, besides 
the Raeltan Limes, to supply also the line of the Danube from 
Batisbon to PwiAta. 
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as the water-bouDtlary, bo the wall on the landward ahoultl 
binder the tmcontroUed crossing of the frontier. Other 
OSes might be combined with this ; the preference, often 
apparent, for the rectilineal direction points to its appU- 
catiun for signals, and occaHioually the structure may have 
been used directly for purposes of war. But the proper 
and immediate object of the structure was to prevent the 
crossing of the frontier. The fact, withal, that watch- 
posts and forts were erected, not on the Raetian but on 
the upper Germanic frontier, is explained hy their differ- 
ent relations to the neighbours, in the former case to the 
Hermunduri, in the latter to the Chatti. The Bomans in 
upper Germany did not confront their neighbours as thej' 
confronted the Highlanders of Britain, in whose presence 
the province was always in a state of siege ; but the re- 
pulse of predatory invaders aa well as the levying of the 
frontier-dues demanded at any rate ready and near mili- 
tary help. The upper German army, and in keepiBg with 
it the garrisons on the Limes, might be gradually reduced, 
but the Roman pilttm could never be dispensed with in the 
loud of the Neekar, It might, however, be dispensed with 
in presence of the Hermunduri, who, in Trajan's time, 
alone of all the Germans, were at liberty to cross the fron- 
tier of the etupLre without special control and to trade 
freely in the Roman territory, espeeiany in Augsburg, and 
with whom, so far as we know, border-collisions never 
took place. There was thus at this period do occasion for 
a similar structure on the Raetian frontier ; the forts north 
of the Danube, which can be shown to have subsisted al- 
ready in Trajan's time,' sufBced here for the protection of 
the frontier and the control of frontiei^intercourse. This 
accords with the observation that the Raetian Limes, as it 
stands before our eyes, corresponds only with the more re- 
cent upper Germanic barrier-line perhaps laid out for the 
first time under Marcus. Then occasion for it was not 
wanting. The wars of the Chatti, as we shall see (p. 175), 

' This is jiroved by tii« document of Trajau of tlw jnu- 107, foimd 
•t WvibtMJuUurij. 
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seized at ttda time also on Baetia ; the Btrengtbening too 
of the garrison of the province might reasonftbly stand in 
connectiou with the erection of this Limes, which, how- 
ever little it was arranged for military ends, was at any 
rate doubtless constructed with a view to its being a fron- 
tier-bar, though of less strong character,' 

In a military as well as a pohtical sense the shifting of 
the frontier, or rather the atrengthftning of 
the frontier-fence, was eflfective and useful. 
While formerly the Boman chain of forts in upp«r Ger- 
many and Baetia probably went up the Rhine by way of 
titrassburg to Basel, and along by Yindonissa on the lalce 
of Constance, then from thence to the upper Danube, now 
the upper German headquarters were in Mentz and the 
Baetian in Batisbou, and generally the two chief armies 
of the empire were brought conaiderably nearer to each 
other. The legionary camp of Yindomssa CWindisch near 
Zorich) became thereby superfluous. The army of the 
upper Bhine might, hke the neighbouring one, be reduced 
after some time to the half of its former strength. The 
original number of four legions, which was only accident- 
aiiy diminiahed to three during the Batavias war, sub- 
sirted, at all eventa, probably still under Trajan ; * bat 

' Tbe inT««tigsti(nvs bitlierto ta to the RmUmi liSMS Ikkve b«t 
tittia ele»r«d up tlifl ileetiDation of this work ; tlus Only ia made Ont 
thai it was Ian xiipiad thma tho u»lo(pi>iu ap|>er OwmaM vmo tw 
aaUitiaj Monpatiaa. A we&ker trontiw-bv of thmt iiwt ui^ nm- 
■omablj, •rati bafoM Mm ll»w>»n>»ni»n wtr, bare been dkMMi to 
Cm* tka Harmimdiui ; imt does vtiat Taeitiu aaja «( Ikair ialor- 
«MUM ia AnfiiaU Tfaid«l>ram by any aeaaa Azelada tiM »lhlMii« 
Hi tku ti«M ot a Baedaa LboM. Oalj in that eaa* «• AaoU •«- 
pMt that It «««14 Mit Mtd at LomIi, boS woold join tlM tia* of tlia 
N«okar; and ta aaogia— nm tt daaa thia. Jn^Mneb m at Itotch ia- 
aiaad «t thv liataa team tha Baaa, wbkh f^Ua iato tha tSmOcar at 
OaaalaU. 

* M Hm wvM kfffaM whieb Ml S«n>'k dM*h t 

two 0«auaiaa if. 14S). TaapaMaa braka uf Iva : 

Iba 9tat and tba SM, to vbiak. tlnwniiiM. war* addadtlka i 

^^hi L.<iui,a ta tro d — »4 ftarlba mtpftmiiam at iCtm tmih, tba lit 

1 Adiotrti. Cib yisliia.8tb aod 14lK Gaslaa, lltk, IStb 
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tinder Marcus tho prorince was only occupied by two 
legions, the Sth and the 22(1, of which the former w&s 
stationed at Strassburg, the second at the headquart«ra 
Mentz, while most of tho troops, broken up into smaller 
posts, were stationed along the frontier- wall. Within the 
new line urban life flourished almost as on the left 
bank of the Rhine ; Sumelocenna (Rottenburg on the 
Neckar), Aquae (cit'itas Aurelia A'pienniii, Baden), Lo- 
podunum (Ladenburg), had, if we except Cologne and 
Trevesi, to fear no comparison m respects Roman urban 
development with any town of Belgica. The rise of these 
setUementa was chiefly the work of Trajan, who began hia 
government with tbitt act of peace ; ' " the llhine Roman on 

(?), tuid 14tb. Of these, after the clone of the war, the 1st Adiutriz 
was Bent probahly to Spniu <p. 71, note), the Sd Adiutrix probably 
Id Britain (p. 307, note), the 13th Gomiua lif this comu to Ger- 
many at all) to PaDDonia; the other texen remained, niuoely, in 
the lower province tlio 6th, lOth, 21st, a:id S'Jd (p. 159, notei, in the 
npper the Sth, Hth, aiidl4t.li. To the tatter was probablv added 
in the year 88 the lat Adiutrii, oncM more sent from Spain to up- 
per Gerinaay (p. 71, note). That under Trajan the Itit Adiatrix 
and the 11th were stationed in upper Germany it shown by the in- 
tcription ot Baden-Baden (Brambach, C. I. Rh. 1606). The Sth 
and the Hth, it can be shown, both came with Cerialia to Germany, 
and both did garrison dnty there for a conitidernbte period. 

' Traian was sent by Nerva in the year 90 or 97 ai legate to Qer- 
m&ny, probably to the upper, as at thai time Vestricius Spurinna 
■eema to hare presided over the lower. Nominated hare a« co- 
regent in October of the year 07, lie received the accounts of Ner- 
va'a death and of his nomination a.t the Augnstns iii February 09 
at Cologne. Ue may have remained there during the winter and 
the following summer; in the winter OS-99 be was on the Dantihe. 
The worda of Eutropius, viii. 3 : urbf* tnint Rhenum in Oernumia 
reparavit (whence the often-misused notice in Orosius, vii. 13, 2, 
has been copied), which can only be referred to the upper province, 
but natnrally apply not to the legate, bat to the Caesar or the Au- 
goatna, obtain a confirmation through the eteitiu C'lpui i^aliutT) 
Niieerinif) Lopodunum of tiie in.scrSptions. The "restoration" 
nay Rtand in contrast not to the institutions of Domitian, but to the 
{rri-(;ular germs of urban arrangements Ln the Deeuuates land be- 
fore the shifting of the military frontier. Ttiere is uo iudicatiou 
pointing to warlike events under Trajan ; that he planned and gave 
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both its banks " is wlmt a Bom an poet entreats tlie yet 
unseen ruler speedilj to send to tliem. Tlie great and 
fertile region, which was placed in this way under the pro- 
tection of the legioDB, needed that protection, and was 
worthy of it Doubtless the battle of Varus marks the 
beginninfT of the ebb of Roman power, but only in eo far 
as its advance was thereby ended, and the Romans thence- 
forth contented themselves in genernl with shielding more 
vigorously and continuously what was retained. 
Down to the beginning of the thirtl century the Roman 
power on the Rhine showed no indications of 
tottering. During the war with the Marco- 
mani under Marcus all remained quiet in the 
lower province. If a legate of Belgicji liad at that time \a 
call out the genend levy against the Chauci, this was pre- 
sumably a pkatical expedition, siieh as often visited the 
north coast at this time, just as eai'lier and later. The 
surge of the great movement of peoples reached to the 
sources of the Danube, and even as far as the region of 
the Rhine ; but it did not shake the foundations there. 
The Chatti, the only considerable Germanic tribe on the 
upper German and Raetian border-fence, pushed forward 
in both directions, and were probably at that time even 
among the Germans invading Italy, as will be shovm fur- 
ther on when we describe this war, At any rate the rein- 
forcement of the Raetian army at that time ordained by 
Marcus, and its conversion into a command of the first 
class with legion and legates, can only have taken place in 
order to check the attacks of the Chatti, and proves that 
they did not treat them lightly as regards the future. 
The already-mentioned strengthening of the border-de- 
fence would likewise stand connected with this move- 



his rxKXM (AaimiaiiaB, zvii. 1, 11) to ■ nuteUam in AtamaiVMrvnt 

m>lo — Mxiurdin^ lo the (-otinection, on the Main not tvt from Meat> 

U u Itttle jiroof of each evpnts »a tJie cfrcntDatsnce that m later poet 
(Sirlanitis, CoTin. vii 115). mixing up old u>d new, mkkes Agrip- 
p]ti» iinilt'r Hiu tUu terror of Ibu Sugambri — tLftt U, iu Itls 
o( the Frikuks. 
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meot TbeBe measures must have sufficed for tlie next 
generation. 
Under AntoDinus the son of Severus a new and more 
Bevere war once more (213) broke out in Rae- 
tia. This also was waged against the Cbatti ; 
but by their side a second people is named, 
which we here meet for the first time — the AJamannL 
Whence they came, we know not. According to a Roman 
writing a little later they were a conflux of mixed ele- 
ments ; the appellation also seems to potut to a league of 
I'ommunilies, as well as the fact that afterwards the dif- 
ferent tribes comprehended under this name stand forth — 
more than is the case among the other great Germanic 
peoples — in their separate character, and the Juthungi, the 
Leutienses, and other Alamaunic peoples not seldom act in- 
dependently. But that it is not the Germans of this region 
who here emerge aUied under the new name and strength- 
ened by the alliance, ia ahown aa well by the naming of 
the Alamanui alongside of the Chatti, aa by the mention 
of the unwonted skilfulnesa of the Alamanni in equestrian 
combat On the contrary it was certainly, in the main, 
hordes coming on from the East that lent new strength 
to the almost extinguished German resistance on the 
Bliine ; it ia not improbable that the powerful Semnones, 
in earlier times dwelling on the middle Elbe, of whom 
there is no further mention after the end of the second 
century, furnished a strong contingent to the Alamanni. 
Th« constantly increasing miajjovernment in the Roman 
empire naturally contributed its share, although 
only in a secondary degree, to the shifting of 
powei*. The emperor took the field in person 
against the new foe ; in August of the year 213 he crossed 
ttie Boman frontier, and a victory over them on the Main 
was achieved or at least celebrated ; further forts were 
constructed ; the tribes of the Elbe and of the North Sea 
sent deputies to the Roman ruler, and wondered when in 
receiving them he wore their own dress, with silver- 
moimted jacket, and hair and beard coloured and ar- 
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ranged after the German fashion. But UieticefortL tlie 
wais on the Khine are incessant, and the aggressore are 
the Gennana ; the neighbours formej-ly so pliant hiul as it 
were exchangetl characters. Twenty years later the in- 
roads of the barbarians on the Danube as on the Bhine 
were so constant and so serious, that the 
emperor Alexander had on their account to 
break off the less immediately dangerous Persian war 
and to resort iu pei-aon to the caujp of Mentz, not so luuch 
to defend the temtory as to purchase peace from the Ger- 
mans by large sums of money. The exaspfriition of the 
soldiers at this led to his murder (a.d. 235), and thereby 
to the fall of the Severiau dynasty, the last that existed at 
all until the regeneration of the state. 

His successor Slaximinus, a rough but brave Thmcian 
who had risen fi'om the position of a common 
soldier, compensated for the cowardly con- 
duct of his predecessor by an energetic expedition into 
the heart of Germany. The barbarians did not yet ven- 
ture to face a strong and well-led Roman army ; they re- 
treated to their forests and morasses, and the brave em- 
peror, following them even tlnther, fought in front of all 
hand to hand. From these conflicts, which were doubt- 
less directed from Mentz primarily against the Alamanni, 
he could with right call himself Germanicus ; and even for 
the future the expedition of the year 236, for long the last 
great victory which the Romans gained on the Kline, bore 
some fruit. Although the constant and bloody changes 
on the throne and the grave disasters in the £ast and on 
the Danube allowed the Romans no time to breathe, dur- 
ing the next twenty years, if peace was not strictly pre- 
served on the Rhine a greater disaster did not occur. It 
appears even that one of the upper German legions was 
at that time sent to Afi-iea without its place being sup- 
plied, and so upper Gennany was held as tolerably se- 
cure. But when in the vear 253 the different ''s of 
Rome were once more fighting e.'ich other for t - , rial 
dignity, and the Rhine-legions tiiarchod to Italy lo fight 
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out the cautic of thoir emperor ValerianuB against the 
AemUumus of the Donube-anuj, this seems to liave been 
the aigual ' for the Germana pushing forward especially 
towards the lower Rhino." Tliese Germans were the 
Frauks, who appear here for the first time, 
perhaps uew op][X)nenta oiily in name ; for, al- 
though the identificatioD of them, alreadj to be met with 
ia later antiquity, with tribes foriuerlj named on the lower 
Rhine — partly, the Chamavi settled bedde the Bructeri, 
partly the Sugambri formerly mentioned subject to the 
Romans— is uncertain and at least inadequate, there is 
here greater probability than in the case of the Alamanni 
that the Germans hitherto dependent on Rome ou the 
right bonk of the Rhine, and the Germanic tribes pre- 
viously dislodged from the Rhine, took at that time — un- 
der the collective name of the "Free" — the oEfensive in 
concert against the Romans. 
So long as Galtienua himself remained on the Rhine, 
he, notwithstanding the small forces that were 
at his disposal, kept his opponents to some 
extent in check, prevented them from crosaiug the river, 
or drove out again the intruders, although he doubUeas 
ceded to one of the Germanic leaders a portion of the 
desired territory on the river-bunk, under the condition of 
his acknowledging the Roman rule and defending his pos- 
session against his countrymen — which indeed almost 



' Not merely the oaomI oonneotion, but even the chronologieid 
•Dpcesaion of these important eveotg ia obsoore. The ftcconnt, rel«- 
livel; the best, in ZosimDS. i. 2D, describes the Q«rmmiic war m 
tbs cAiue why Valerian itumedistel; on aacending the throne in 
SSn made his son joitit-mler wilb eqnal rights \ and Tateriau bears 
the title Oer/aanitue marimiis aa earlj aa2S6((7. /. L. r'M. 2380; 
llkewiM in 359 C. I. L. x\. 826), perhaps evea ii the ooln in Cohen, 
n. M, Is to b« trusted, the title Oermaniau mamma* ttr. 

* Thai the Qermant, against wboni Gallieutis bad to fiftbt, are to 
Imi sought at least ohieflf oil the lower Rhine, is shown by tbe resi- 
dtinco of his aon in Agrippitia, wber« he oan onljr have remained 
behind aa nominal rtipresentaltre of bis father. His biographef 
•l«Oi 0. 8, namcti the Fran^. 
13 
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amounted to a capitulation. But when the emperor, re- 
called by tlie still more dangerous position of aSaira on 
the Danube, resorted tliither and left behind as represent- 
atiTe in G&ul his elder son still in boyhood, one of the 
officers, to whom he had intrusted the defence of the 
frontier and the guardiansliip of Ms son, Mar- 
cus Coseianius Latioius PoBtumus,' got him- 
self proclaimed by his men as emperor and besieged in 

' It iM diBeult to form a «otiae)>t<ott of the degree of hiBtoric&l f »Ui- 
lication which prevails iu a portion of the Imperi&I Biographies ; it 
will not b» aroias U) present huru a specimen of it in the acoount of 
Poetumua. tie \a here oalteJ (do doubt Ux uii io^ert^d docament) 
luUut FbBtumiu (lyr. 6), on the coins *nd inscriptions M. Camian- 
ttw iMliniiit Fhitumn-», in the epitomised Victor, 32, Cosxios La- 
bieuoB Postiimu?.— He reigng seiren jeus {Gall. 4) ; T\/r. 3, 5 ; the 
coins uftmu hta tr. p. X, and Eutropius, ix. 10, gives him tea jeari. 
— Hia opponent is called Jjutliaims, according to the foios Uiptru 
Corruiiiit Latluinua, Ijtulianiit in Eutropius ix. 9 (according to the 
one class of manoscriptt, while the other follows the inlerpolatioa 
of the hiographera) and in Victor (c. 33), Admnmi ia the epitome 
of Victor. ^Postnin us and Vietorinua mle jointly aeoording to the 
biographer ; bat there are no coins common to both, and conse- 
quentlj these conftrtn the report in Victor and Eutropius that Vic- 
torinus ira« the tnccessor of Postomus. — It is a peculiarity of tbi* 
class of falsifications that they reach their culmSnalion in the doou- 
menti Inserted. The Col<^ne epitaph of the two Victorini ( Tyr. 7), 
Ai*e duo Vietorini tgranni i! ) *tti tuut criticises itself. The alleged 
commission of Valerian, whereby the latter commonlettes tA the 
Ganls the nominatii>a of Postamiu, not only praises prophetically 
tlie gifts of Poetumus as a ruler, but names also varioiu impossible 
offices; a Tranarfu-nani limitu dvg et Oaliiat priteaa at no time 
existed, and Postumus i<>xV i' KtXrMt rrfaxutrmr i^wrnrmtttnt 
(Zaelmtis, i. 38) can only have been prattn of one of the two Qvr- 
BUntsSi OTt if his command was an extraordinary one, dus |ier Oer- 
mania*. Equally itnpcssible is, in the same qnati-dooiMDent, the 
ttHhinaitu VoeanUorum at the son, an evident imitation of U>e 
trlbonatea, as they emeife in the XotUM Dign, of the time of 
HoDoritia. —Against Postnmns and Victorinos, under whom the 
flauls und the Pranks Aght, Oallienus m«reh«e with Anreelua, after- 
wards his tippunent, and Uie latur umpergr Qjwdins; he htauelf b 
wounded by a shot from an armw, but is rlotorions. witlioat aar 
eiiaiifn btftng pradtioed by the viotary. Of thU war thv other ae 
eouDtJ kuow uothtos IHistumiM falls in the military ineorrectioi. 
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Cologne Silranua the gu&rdian of the emperor's boil He 
was successful in capturing the town and in getting into 
Ub power his former colleague as well as tJie imperifil boy, 
whereupon he had them both executed. But during this 
confusion the Franks burst over the Rhine, and not merely 
orerflowed all Gaul, but penetrated also into Spdn and 
indeed pillaged eren the coast of Africa. Soon after- 
wards, when the capture of Valerian by the Persians had 
filled up the measure of misfortune, nil the Roman land 
on the left bank of the Rhine in the upper province was 
lost, passing doubtless to the Alamanni, whose eruption 
into Italy in the last years of Gallienus necessarily pre- 
supposes this losa He is the last emperor whose name 
is found on monuments on the right of the Rhine. His 
coins celebrate him on account of five great victories over 
the Germans, and not less are those of his successor in 
the Gallic rule, Postumus, full of the praise of the German 
▼ictories of the deUverer of GauL Gallienus in his earlier 
years bad taken up the struggle on the Rhine not without 
energy, and Postumus was even an eicellent officer and 

iiMtigiit«4 hy tlie so-called LolliuiuB, while aocording to tha report 
in Victor and Eutropius, Postumus beromes master of this Mentz 
inSTiTreclJoii, but then (he soldiers kill hitu because he will not de- 
liver op MentK to them for plunder. As to the elevation of Poetn- 
mns, by the eide of the iiarrntive which agrees in the naia with 
the oTditiary one, that Postumus had perfldiously set aside the son 
of Gallienus entrusted to his guudianship, stands aootber evidently 
iuTented to clear him, according to which the people in Gaul did 
this, a.ad then offered the crown to Poatumua. The tendency to 
eulogise one who had spared Gaul the fate nf the Dannbiati lands 
and of Asia and had saved it from the Germans, comes here and 
everywhere (most obviously at T^r, S) to light ; with which is con 
neoted the fact that this report knows nothing of the loss of the right 
bank of the Ehine, sad of the expeditious of the Franks to Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa. It is further significant that the alleged pro- 
genitor of the Constantinian house is here provided with an honour- 
able secondary part. This narrative, not oonfused but thoroughly 
falsified, must be completely set iside ; the reports on the one hand 
tn ZosininB, on the otiier in the LatinJB drawing from a common 
a - Victur uud Eutropius, short and confused aa they are, can 
one be lakuu lutu account. 
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would gla^j haT8 been k good regent ; but amidst the 
Dtter onruliness wbich then pre'railed in the Roman state 
or rather in the Bom&n arm;, the talent and ability of the 
indiridual proBted neither himself nor the commonwealth. 
A ieiies of floorishiug Soman towns was at that time 
laid desolate by the invading barbariana, and the right 
bonk of the Rhine was forei^r lost to the Romana 

The Fe-establisbment of peace and order in Gaol was 
^^^ primarQjr dependent on the oohenom of the 
empire generany ; so long as the ItaUaa em- 
perors ststknied their troops in the Narbonensis to set 
MBde the GaOic riTsl, and the latter in tnm made as 
tboogh be would cross tiie Alps, effective operaticma 
■gainst tbe Gexmans w«m of themaehes exdaded. It 
was only after that, about the year 372,' the then luler of 
Gaol, Tetricoa, weary of his ongrateful part, had *»'■"—** 
brought aboat the submiamon of hia troops to Anr«liaiia% 
t^ emqwror reoognised by the Bonum senate, thai the 
tkm^ of warding off tbe Gennens eonld be agun enter- 
tained. "nie raids of the Alamanni, who had for almoet 
ten yeara ravaged upper Italy as far down as BaTemia, had 
a stop pot to them for long by the saute able rolcr vlio 
liad bsoogbt Gaol bax^ to tbe empire, and he emphatically 
defeeted one of their tiibei^ tbe Jnthongi. on the opper 
Danube. If bis goremmtat had laeted he would doabi- 



• T)M rak tt FteataBW iHtod tea jmis (jk. 178, Bdia 1). 
OM tUar aaa «f eaOMooa «m tintAj 4mA ia 
l>> l>Mirti«iM c< Moami. at i^sLSaS; th*>«««ll«f 1 
thaa fsQ* ewtaMj ia m t i^bii Ikk ymt. As tk* c^SirHy of 1^ 

iwiUU idaea ^''— •*-— *~. • "--J - n. 

b4 Dm ikne Oallie ral«n 
I far Ira 7««n. TMarisH far Iwa (Agbsfta*. ia. 
tX IVMew (or t«* ^rielor, ISV Ui* Mags tW trntt af ftatasw 
•boaA eat : T«l waA aa«b«« an fmaiHy mh*- 
> «( Ik* ny*4ltiMN «f tW 0«^ 
rOaUi— li iai ah i l y ia.* i tw^Ha jimm 
(Otartoa. rfL il. Sw tkte ■i| » M i t» W aara««W^ i 
iWtWClu^«k»»af Jii>w» Tlwi 
l4aocy(l*«. 
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leas have renewed the protection of the frontier also va 
Gftul ; after his speedj and sudden end (275) the Oerman§ 
once more crossed tlie Rhine and devastated the coiiutry 
far and wide. 
Hia successor Probua (from 276), also an able soldier, 
not merely drove them out afreah — he is said 
to have taken from them seventy towns — but 
also advanced ag^aiu on the aggressive, crossed the Rhine, 
and drove the Germans back over the Neckar. He did 
not, however, renew the Unes of the earlier time,' but 
contented himself with erecting and occupying at the 
more important positions of the Rhine tiles de pont on the 
other bank — that is, he reverted nearly to such arrange- 
ments as bad sabsiated here before Vespasian. Ai the 
same time the Franks were defeated by hia generals in 
the northern province. Great masses of the vanquished 
Germans were sent as forced settlers to Gaul, and above 
oU to Britain. In this way the frontier of the Rhine was 
won back and handed over to the later empire. No doubt, 
like the rule on the right bonk of the Rhine, peace on the 
left had passed away beyond recall. The Alamanni stood 
in B threatening attitude opposite to Basel and Stniss- 
burg, the Franks opposite to Cologne. By their aide 
other tribes presented themselves. The fact that the 
Burgundiones, once settled beyond the Elbe, advancing 
westward as for as the upper Alain, threatened Gaul, is 
first mentioned under the emperor Ptobua ; a few years 
later the Saxons, in concert with the Franks, began their 
attacks by sea on the north coast of Gaul as on the Roman 
Brit&in. But under the — for the moat part — vigorous and 

' Aeoording to the b»ogi«pher, o. 14, 15, Pfobus brought the Ger- 
muil of tht^ right hank of the lthin«) into dupeiidtiuao, so th&l th«j 
were tribotftr/ to the RomiiuB uud defended the fToutier for them 
{ttiMi4tJ<tm Itarbnri robit iiriwt, w^/ijam tierriuni ct eontra inferiorei 
gititt* mUiliint] ; the right of hewing »rma is left to them for the 
Umti, hut tli*i idea is, on further suoceasoB, to push forward the 
(routler and erect a iiroriace of Qenuauia. Eveu as txvv taneiea of 
a Roman of the foartli century— more they are Qot—theae utter- 
aucos have a oertoin lulereit. 
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capable emperora of the Dioclotiano-Conatantinian house, 
and even under their immediate successors, the Komans 
kept the threatening inundation of peoples within meaa* 
ured bounds. 

To depict the Oermana in their national development 
is not the task of the historian of the Romans ; 
for him they appear only as hindering or aa 
destroying. An interpenetration of the two 
nationalitieB, and a mixed culture thence resulting, such 
as the Bomanised land of the Celts presented, Bouiiui 
Oermony hae none to ahow ; or — so far as concerns our 
conception of it — it coincides with the Romano Galhc 
aU the more, that the Germanic territories on the left 
hank of the Rhine, which remained for a considerable time 
in the Roman possession, were pervaded throughout with 
Celtic elements, and even those on the right, deprived for 
the moat port of their original population, obtained (he 
majority of tiio new settlers from Gaul C<)mmunal centres, 
such as the Celtic system possessed in large number, were 
wanting to the German element. Partly on that account, 
partly in consequence of outward circumstances, the Ro- 
man element was able, as has been already brought out 
(p. Ill), to develop itself sooner and more fully in the 
Germanic east than in the Celtic regions. The encamp- 
ments of the army of the Rhine, all of which fell within 
Roman Germany, were of essential influence in this re- 
spect The larger of them obtained, partly through the 
traders who attached themselves to the army, partly, and 
above all, through the veterans who remained in their 
wonted quarters even after their discharge, an urban ap- 
pendage — a town of huts {canalme), separate from the 
mUitary quarters proper ; everywhere, and particularly in 
Germany, towns proper grew in time out of these at the 
legionary camps and especially the headquarters. At their 
head stood the Roman town of the UbU, origiually the 
second largest camp of the army of the lower Rhine, then 
from the year 50 onward a Roman colony (p. 107}, esercis- 
ing the moat important effect in elevating Roman civilisa- 
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tion in the region of the Rhine. Here the camp-town 
gave place to that of the Bomun plnntation ; aabaequeutly 
urban righto were obtained, without shifting the quarters 
of the troops, by the settlements belonging to the two great 
camps of the lower Rhine — Ulpia Noviomagus, in the land 
of the Batavi, and Ulpia Troiana, near Vet«ra^ — from Trajan, 
and in the third century by the military capital of upper 
GermftKy, Mogontiacum. No doubt these civil towna al- 
ways retained a subordinate position by the aide of the 
mihtary centres of administration independent of them. 
If we look beyond the limit where this narrative closes, 
we certainly dnd, instead of the Romanising 
l^uD Ooman- ^j ^^^ Germans, in some measure a German- 
ising of the Romans. The last phase of the 
Roman state was marked by its becoming barbarian, and 
especially becoming Germanised ; and the beginnings of 
the process reach far back. It commences with the peas- 
antry in the colonate, passes on to the troop as modelled 
by the emperor Severus, seizes then on the officers and 
magistrates, and ends with the Romano-Germanic mixed 
states of the Visigoths in Spain and CUul, the Vandals in 
Africa, above all, with the Italy of Theoderic. For the 
understanding of this last phase there is ccrtaialy needed 
an insight into the poUtical development of the one as of 
the other nation. No doubt in this respect Germanic re- 
search stands so far at a disadvantage, as the pohticol ar- 
rangements into which these Germans entered as servants 
or joint rulers are well known, far belter than the sys- 
tematic history of the some epoch, while over the con- 
temporary condition of the Germans floats that gray 
morning-haze in which sharp outlines are lost. German 
heathenism, apart from the far north, perished before the 
time of which we have knowledge ; and the religious ele- 
ments, which are never wanting in a national war, we 
know doubtless for the Sassanidse, but not for the Mar- 
oomanL The beginnings of the political development of 
the Germans are delineated for um in part by the picture 
of Tacitus — party coloured, hampered by modelling itself 
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on the ideas of a fading paat, and but too often keeping 
ailence as to elements of really decisive moment — wbDe in 
port we must take them from the hybrid states which 
aroee on foi-merly Roman eoil and had Roman elements 
everywhere inwoven. How the people and the league 
of peoples, how king and nobles, how freedom and non- 
freedom, were moulded in those circles from which Ar- 
minius and Theoderic came forth, we have no such defi- 
nito and precise knowledge as we have of the contemporary 
conditions of the antiquated civilisation with which that 
youthful vigour strove, and in concert with which it — con- 
quering and conquered — called the newer world of culture 
into life. However research may attempt to carry its 
torch into the early stages of CJermanic growth, we shall 
never be able to picture to ourselves the two antagonists 
with an equally vivid deameas. 



CHAPTER V. 



BRITAIN. 



NonRT-flE^rBM years elapsed from the time when Homan 
troops had entered, subdued, and agaiu abaii- 
juUMEmpm^'loD^J tile great island in the north*we8t«ra 
ocean, before the Roman government resolved 
to repeat the voyage and permanently to occupy Britain. 
Certainly Caesar's Britannic expedition had not been, like 
Ha campaigns against the Oermaus, a mere forward move- 
ment of defence. So far as his arm reached, be had made 
the individual tribes subject to the empire, and had regu- 
lated their annual tribute to it in this case as in Gaul. 
The leading tribe, too, which was to be firmly attached to 
Bome by its privileged position and thereby to become 
the fulcrum of Roman rule, was found ; the Trinovantes 
(Essex) were to take up on the Celtic island the same 
port — more advantageous than honourable — as the Haedui 
and the Bemi on the Gallic continent The bloody feud 
between the prince CasBiveUaunua and the princely bouae 
of Comalodunum (Colchester) had been the immediata 
caoae of the Roman invasion ; to reinstate this houaa 
Caaear bad landed, and the object was for the moment 
attained. Beyond doubt Caesar never deceived himself as 
to the fact that that tribute, as well as this protectorate, 
were in the fiiat instance mere words ; but these words 
were a programme which could not but bring about, and 
was intended to bring about, the permanent occupation of 
tlie island by Roman troops. 

Ousax himself did not get so for as permanently to 
organise the afiairs of the subject island ; and for hia suc- 
oeBBora Britain was a perplexity. The Britons who had 
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become subject to the empire certainly did not long pay — 
perhnpa never paid at all — the tribute which was due. 
The protectorate over the dynasty of Camalodunmn muat 
have b€en still less respected, cmd had simply aa its effect, 
that princes and sdons of that house again aod again ap- 
peared in Home and invoked the intervention of the Ro- 
man government against neighbours and rivala. Thus king 
DubnovellaunuH, probably the successor of the prince of 
the Trinovantes confirmed by Caesar, came as a refugee 
to Rome to the emperor Augnstus, and so, later, one of 
the princes of the eatue house came to the emperor 
Gains.' 

In fact the expedition to Britain was a neces&ory part of 
the heritage left by Oaieaar. Already during the dual rule 
Caesar the younger had projected such an expedition, and 
hod only Jeeiated from it ou account of the more ur- 
gent necessity of procuring quiet in Dlyricum, or on ac- 
count of the strained relation with Antonius, which proved 
useful to the Parthiane in the first instance as well as to 
the Britons. The courtly poets of the earher years of 
Augustus celebrated variously in anticipation the Briton- 



* To all appearance the political relations between Boma and 
Britain in tUe time before tha conquest nre to Ira regardad ewan- 
tinitj as arising out of the restoration and gnaraitteft (B. O. v. 22) 
of the principalitj ot the TrinoYRDtes by Caoaar, That king Dnb- 
tii>Tellaunu8,who along with another <iuit« unknown Britsnnio ptinoe 
sought protection with Augustas, ruled chiefly in Efisez, is ahown 
by his coins (my Man. Ancjfr. 3d ed. , p. 138 t.). We have to seek 
also mainly there the Brit«nu1o princes who ient to Augustua and 
recognised hJa supremacy (for such npparently we «twt t«ka to ba 
the meaning of Strabo, )r. Q, 3, p. 300 ; comp, Tacittt*. Ann, if. 
24}. Cnnobalinua, Mowdtng to the coins the »on of king Tascio- 
vanoB, of whom Uitory Is silent, dying as it would seem in ad- 
vanced jeani tratween 40 Kod 49, and so running parella] in his 
government with the latter reign of Augustus and thoae of Tibtiritta 
and Oaius. resided in Camalodnnum iDVo, Ix, SI) ; tironnd him 
and his sons the preliminary history of the invasion turns. To 
what qaartvr Bericns, who came to Claudiiiii (Dlo, Ix IQ), Imiouged 
w« do not know, and othar British dynasts may have followed the 
exampW of thosu of Colchester ; hat IheiM stand at the head. 
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aic comjueat ; t.he programme of Caesar was thus accepted 
and adopted by bis successor. Wlien the monarchy was 
coDsolidated, all Koioe thereupon expected that the dose 
of the civil war would be followed by the Britaanic expe- 
dilioQ ; tlie ccimplaiuts of the poets as to the dreadful 
strife, without which the Britons would long aince have 
been led in triumphul procession to the Capitol, became 
transformed into the proud hope of adding to the empire 
the new province of Britain. The expedition waa, more- 
over, repeatedly announced (727, 728), yet 
Augustus., without formally abandoning the 
undertaking, soon desisted from carrying it out ; and Ti- 
berius, faithful to his maxim, adhered in this question 
also to the system of his father.' The worthless thoughts 
of the last JuUan emperor roamed doubtless also over the 
ocean ; but serious things he was incapable of even plan- 
ning. It was the government of Claudius that first took 
up the plan of the dictator afresh and carried it out. 
What were the determining motives, on the one side as 
on the other, may be at least partially tlis- 
MiiT^inrtl the cemod. Augustus himself laid it down that 
the occupation of the island ^vas not necessary 
from a military point of view — seeing that its 
inhabitants were not in a position to annoy the Romans 
on the continent — and was not advantageous for the fi- 
nances; that what was to be drawn from Britain flowed into 
the exchequer of the empire in the form of import and 
export duties at the Gallic harbours ; that at least a legion 
and some cavalry would be requisite as garrison, and after 
deduction of its cost from the tributa of the island not 
much would be left.' All this was indisputably correct, 

' TacilaB, Agr. 13, a/nsUium id diciu Avgwitut fotabaf, Tiberius 
priutfptiim. 

' The exposition ia Strabo, ii, .'>. 8, p. 115 ; iv. r., 3, p, 30«, giv** 
evidently tb» govemmental version. That, htter Bunuzatioa of tba 
lilutd, tli« tree trivlBc and therewith thv prodnee of the cnRtons 
would decliiiv, must doubtless Iw laki-ii nscuucefiiiiK lite proposition 
Ihiit Ihe Rutuftti rulti au J iliu Botuau Iriliiitv sflected iiijoriouiilj tli« 
Koaperity o( thti subjects. 
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and, in fact, by no meaoH enough ; experience showed 
later that a legion waa far from sufficient to hold the 
island. We must further take into account, what the goT- 
ernment certainly had no occasion to aaj, that, considering 
the fitate of weakness to which the Boman anny hail been 
brought by the internal policy of Augustus, it could not 
but appear very hazardous to banish a considerable frag- 
ment of it, once for all, to a distant island of the North 
Bee. There was presumably only the choice of keeping 
aloof trovd Britain or Increasing the army on its account ; 
and with Augustus considerations of internal poli<^ always 
outweighed those of an external character. 

But yet the conviction of the necessity for subduing 
Britain must have predominated with Roman 
itoiwMMitT statesmen. Caesar's conduct would be inoon- 
'**^*^'"*"'" ceivable if we do not presuppose that con- 
viction in his case. Augustus at first formally recognised, 
and never formally disowned, the aim proposed by Caesar, 
notwithstanding its inconvenience. It was precisely the 
governments that were the most far-seeing and most tena- 
cious of purpose — those of Claudius, Nero, and Domitian 
— that laid the foundation for the conquest of Britain, or 
extended the work ; and, after it had taken place, it was 
never r^aided in any such light as, possibly, the conquest 
by Trajan of Dacia and Mesopotamia. If the maxim of 
government, elsewhere adhered to almost inviolably, that 
the Boman empire had simply to fill, but not to extend, 
its bounds, was permanently set aside only in respect of 
Britain, the cauae Uea in the fact that the Celts could not 
be subdued in such a way as Borne 's intert«t demanded, 
on the continent alone. This nation was to all appear- 
ance more connected than sepaiated by the nurrow- aim of 
tlie sea which parts England and France ; the same names 
of peoples meet us on the one ade and on the other ; the 
bounds of the indiTidnal states oftenieacfa over the Claa- 
nel ; the ehief seek ot the priestly system, vfaieh hen note 
than anywhere else perraded the whole nationalify, was 
from of old the islands of the North Sea. These ialABdeni 
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imleeil ivere not able to wrost the continent of Gaul from 
the Koman legions ; but, if the conqueror of Gaul himBelf, 
(Uid further the Ilomau government in Gaul, pursued other 
aims I ban in Syria aiid Egypt — if tie Celts were to be an- 
nexed 08 nionibera to the Italian nation — this task was 
doubtlea* impracticable, so long m the subjugated and the 
free Celtic territorieB touched each other over the sea, and 
the enemy of the llomans as well as the Boman deserter 
fotind au asylum in liritain.' hi the first instance the 
subjugation of the southern coast sufficed for this pur- 
pu»e, although the effect ■was naturally the greater, the 
farther the free Celtic territoiy was pushed back. The 
special regard of Claudius for his Chdlic home and his 
knowledge of Gallic relations may also hare played a part 
in the matter,* 

Wbut furnished occasion for the war was the fact that 
that very principality which sustained a certain 
dependence on Rome under the leadership of 
its king CuQobelinus — this was Shakespeare's 
Cymbeline — extended widely its rule,' and emancipated 
itself from the Boman protectorate. One of his sous — 
Adminiua, who bad revolted against his father, come to the 
emperor Gains desiring protection, and upon his succes* 
eor refusing to deUver up to the British ruler these 
his subjects, the war arose iii the first instance against the 
father and the brothers of this Adminius. Tlie proper 
motive for it, indeed, was the indispensable need for com- 
pleting the conquest of a nation hitherto but haU van- 
quished and keeping closely together. 

■ Snetonitiu, Ctaud, 17, epcoSfiei) a« oattw of the war : BrilanTtiavt 
tntif tiitntiUmitiUmob iioa rnUiUos tmnffugai ; which O. llirachfelil 
jtwtly brings into connection with (}ai. 44 ; Admuh OurmlKUtiii 
BriSiinnorum regit JUio, qui i/ul^nit tt patre eum srigua mantt tr<it)t- 
fiiyirrat, in dfditioTicm ricepto, B/ the tumultuari are doubtlen 
inannt at least projected expi'ilJtionB for pillftge to the Gallio (loast. 
The war wna certainly tint wnged on aovoutitof B«rigui (Dio, Iz It)). 

' Mono was iti like manui-r aft«rwarda rteeptaefdum perfiigarum 
(Tocllu!), Ann. xiv. 2U). 

'Tkcitua, Ann. xiL 37 : jiluli/mt utnlUnut imperitanttm. 
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That the occupation of Britain could not ensue without 
a contemporary increase of the stAuding army 
rao^mti for ^"^ ^^o the view of those statesmeu who gave 
occasion to it ; three of the Rhine-legioLS and 
one from the Danube were destined thither,' 
but at the same time two newly instituted legions were 
ftaaigned to the Qermauic armies. An able soldier, Aulus 
Plautiufi, was selected aa leader of this expedition, and at 
the same time as first goTeruor of the province ; it de- 
parted for the island in the year 43. The soldiers showed 
themselves reluctant, more doubtless because of the banish- 
ment to the distant island than from fear of the foe. One 
of the leading men, perhaps the soul of the undertaking, 
Narcissus, the emperor's cnbinet-seeretary, wished to in- 
stil into them courage ; they did not allow the slave to 
utter a word for their shouts of scoffing, but did withal as 
he wished and embarked. 

The occupation of the island was not attended by any 
special difilcultj-. The natives stood, in a 
political as iu a mHitaty point of view, at the 
same low stage of development which Caesar 
had previously found in the island. Sings or queens 
reigned in the several cantons, which had no outward 
bond of conjunction and were at perpetunl feud with one 
another. Tlie men were doubtless possessed of bodily 
strength, endurance, and bi-avery — -despising death ; and 
were in particuhir expert horsemen. But the Homeric 
war-chariot, which was still a reality here, and nu wliieh the 
princes of the land themselves wielded tlie reins, as little 

< The three legions of tho Bhise were tlio 2d Augusta, tUe 14th, 

«tid thn 2lith ; from PnmionU came the Dtli fipaniaU. The a«ni« 
four tegioQB wore still 8t«tlouo(t l.hi<re &t the heginuiog ot the gov- 
eriimriit of Vespaaiuu ; the latter cnlloil nvay the I-fth for the war 
•(;«iu8t CiTilis, nnil it did not rnturn to liriUiii, hut, !ii Ha gtead, 
prabiilily Ihf 2il Adiutiix. This wiw progmuaht/lritiisferri.<d iindur 
r>i>mitiau to Piitiiioiiin ; uii'ler lladriiiu thr Olli wm hrnkmi up am! 
rupUoi'd hy the (1th Virtrix. The two othiT legtmiii, the 2d Au- 
K<it>la and (Ue 'JOth, wore stationed ia Euglaad from the begiuulo;; 
Ui Uic etid of thn Uomau rule. 
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held its ground against the compact sqimdrons of Roman 
cavab^ aa the foot soldier without coat of mail and helmet, 
defended only by the small shield, was with his short 
jnvcUn and his broad sword a, match in close combat for 
the short Roman knife, or even for the heavy ;>ij>tni of the 
legionary, and the plummet and arrow of the light Romaa 
troops. To the army of about 40,000 well-trained Boldiexa 
the natives could oppose no corresponding defensive force. 
The disembarkation did not even encounter resistance ; 
the Britons hod accounts as to the reluctant temper of the 
troops and no longer expected the landing. King Cuno- 
belinus had died shortly before ; the oppoaition was led 
by his two sons Carataous and Togodumnus, The invad- 
ing army had its march at once directed to Camalodunum,' 
and in a rapid course of victory it reached as far as the 
Thames ; her© a halt was made, cliiefly perhaps to give 
the emperor the opportunity of plucking the easy laurels 
in person. So soon am he arrived, the river was crossed ; 
the British levy was beaten, on which occasion Togodum- 
nus met his death ; Camalodunum itself was taken. His 
brother Caratacus, no doubt, obstinately continued the 
resistance, and gained for himself, in victory or defeat, a 
proud name with friend and foe ; nevertheless, the prog- 
ress of the Romans was not to be checked. One prince 
after another was beaten and deposed — the triumphal 
arch of Claudius names eleven British kings as conquered 
by him ; and what did not succumb to the Roman arms 
yielded to the Roman largesses. Numerous men of rank 
accepted the possessions which the emperor conferred on 
them at the expense of their coimtrymen ; various kings 
also submitted to the modest position of vassals, as indeed 
Cktgidumnus the king of the Regni (Chichester) and Pra- 
Butagus the kiag of the Iceni (Norfolk) bore rule (or a 
serifiB of years as dependent princes. But in most dis- 

' Tbe identification, liMed only on dabions emenilationa, of the 
Bndani and Catuutlani iu DIa. 1x. S4), with triboHof atmil&r n^me in 
Ptol«my, cannot be cnrrvcl ; these first conflicts must hkve taken 
plkM iMtweeu the oout »ail Ibe TbBtnea. 
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tricts of the island, which had hitherto been monarchically 
gOTemed throughout, the conquerora iDtroduced their 
coimnuaal constitution, and gave what w&b still left to be 
administered into the hands of the local men of rank^ — a 
course which brought in its train wretched factions and 
internal quarrels. Even under the first governor the 
whole level country as far as the Humber seems to have 
come into Roman powor ; the Iceni, for example, bad al- 
ready submitted to him. But it was not merely with the 
sword that the Romans made way for themselves ; veterans 
were brought to Camalodunum immediately after its cap- 
ture, and the first town of Roman organisation and Iktman 
burgess- rights, the " Claudian colony of victory," was 
founded in Britain, destined to be the capital of the coun- 
try. Immediately afterwards began also the profitable 
working of the British mines, jiartiuiilarly of the produc- 
tive lead-mines ; there are British leaden bars from the 
sixth year after tlie invasion. Evidently with like rajjidity 
the stream of Roman merchants and artisans poured itself 
over the field newly opened up ; if Camalodunum received 
Roman colonists, Roman townships, which soon obtained 
formally urban organisation, were formed elsewhere in 
the south of the island aa a mere result of freedom of 
traffic and of immigTation, particularly at the hot springs of 
Sulia (Bath), in Verulamium {St, Albans to the northwest of 
London), and above all in the natural emporium of trading 
on a great scale — Londinium at the mouth of the Thames. 
The advance of the foreign rule asserted itself every- 
where, not merely in new taxes and levies, but perhaps 
still more in commerce and trade. When Plautius after 
four years of administration was recalled, he entered Rome 
in triumph, the Ixwt private who attained such honour, and 
honours and orders were lavished on the officers and sol- 
diers of the victorious legions ; triumphal arches were 
erected to the emperor in Rome, and thereafter in other 
towns, on account of victory ac'liicved " without any losses 
whiitovcr ; " the crowti-princc born aliortly before the in- 
vasion received, instead of hia grundfather'a name, that of 
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Britnnnicua. We may discern in these mattere the uu- 
niilitary age disused to victories with loss, fnid the extrav- 
B^nuce in keepiu<; with political dotiigo ; but, if the inra- 
Bion of Britsiiu haa not much aiguifit'nnce from a military 
standpoint, testimony must withal be borne to the leading 
men that they set about the work in an energetic and per- 
sistent fashion, and that the painful and dangerous time 
of transition from iudependout to foreign rule in Britain 
wus an unusually short one. 

After the first rapid suooeaa, it is tnie, there were de- 
veloped difficulties and even dangers, which the occupation 
of the island brought not merely to the conquered but also 
to the conquerors. 
They were masters of the level country, but not of the 
mountains or of the sea. The west above all 
gave trouble to the Romans, No doubt in 
the extreme south-west, in what is now Corn- 
wall, the old nationality maintained itself, probably more 
because the conquerors concerned themselves but little 
about this remote corner than because it directly rebelled 
against them. But the SUures in the south of the modern 
WsJea, and their northern neighbours the Ordovici, per- 
severingly defied the Roman arms ; the island 
Mona (Anglesey), adjacent to the latter, was 
the true focus of national and religious resistance. It was 
not the character of the ground alone that hindered the 
advance of the Romans ; what Britain had been for Gaul, 
that thfi liirge island Ivernia was now for Britain, and es- 
pecially for this west coast ; the freedom on the one si<le 
of the channel did not allow the foreign rule to take firm 
root in the other. We clearly recognise in the laying out 
of the Icgionai^ camps that the invasion was here arrested. 
Under Ihe successor of Plautius the camp for the 14th legion 
was laid out at the confluence of the Tern with the Severn 
near Viroconium (Wroxeter, not far from Shrewsbury) ; ' 

' Tacitia, Ann xii. SliP. Ottoriut) funrti r<tatrit ad , , ntoiiav* 
(MSS rind i-iittrm rmloitml ft Stltriimm JlitrioM rultil/er* jxtrnt. So 
tlio ])iui!iage in to bv rustorud, only tUiit iLu aunu of tke river Tern 
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premniably about the same time, to the south of tt, 
that of Isca (Caerleon= Casira [eijwim) for the 2d ; to the 
north that of Deva (Chester^ Caglra) for the 20th ; these 
throe campe shut off the r^ou of Wa^es towards the 
south, north, and west, and protected thua the pacified land 
against the moimtains that remained free. Into this re* 
gion the hut prince of Camnlodunum, Camtacus^ threw him- 
self, after his home had become Roman. He was defeated 
by the successor of Plautius, Publiu» Oatorius Scapula, in 
the territory of the OrdoTici, aud soon afterwards deliv- 
ered up by the terrified Brigontes, with whom he had 
taken refuge, to the Bomans (51), and conducted with all 
his adherents to Italy. In surprise he asked, when he saw 
the proud city, how the masters of such palaces could covet 
the poor huts of his native country. But with this the 
west was by no means subdued ; the Silurcs above all per- 
severed in obstinate resistance, and the fact that the Roman 
general announced his purpose of estirj>ating them to the 
last man did not contribute to moke them more submissive. 
The enterprising governor, Oaius Suetonius 
Faullinus, attempted some years later (61) to 
bring into Roman jxiwer the chief seat of resistance, the 
island of Mona, and in spite of the furious opposition with 
which he was met, and in which the priests and the women 
took the lead, the sacred trees, beneath which many a 
lioman captive had bled, fell under the axes of the legion- 
aries. But out of the occupation of this last asylum of the 
Celtic priesthood there was developed a dangerous crisis 
in the subject territory itself ; and the governor was not 
destined to complete the conquest of Mona. 

not olsuwhere giroD in tradition cannot be supplied. The onl; iu- 
scriplioDs found in England of soldiers of tha 14th legion, whieh left 
England under Nero, have oomu to tight at Wroxeter, llie 80-o»lled 
" Bngli«h Pompeii.*' The epitupb of a soldier of tbu 20lh hu 
also been foond there. The o»tnp desoribed by Ticltuu wm per- 
hit|ra common at first to the two legions, itud thu 30th did not go 
till afterwards to Duva. That the oamp »t Isca «raa laid oat 
immediately after the iavasioa is plain from Tadtua, Ann. ziL 
82,39. 
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in Britain, loo, the alien rule hacl to stand the teat of 
national insiuroction. What was undertaken 
bj Mithradates in Asia Minor, by Vereinge- 
torix among the Celts of the continent, by Civilis among 
the subject Germans, was attempted among ttie insular 
Celts bj a woman, the wife of one of those vassal-princea 
confirmed by Rome, the Queen of the Iceui, Boudicca. 
Her deceased husband had, to secure the future of bis wife 
and his daughters, bequeathed his sovereignty to the em- 
peror Nero, and divided hia property between the latter 
and his own relatives. The emperor took the legacy and, in 
addition, what was not to fall to hiui ; the princely cousins 
were put in chains, the widow was scourged, the daughters 
maltreated in more shameful fashion. Then came other 
wrongs at the hands of the later Neronian government. 
The veterans settled in Camolmlunum chased the earUer 
possessors from house and homestead as it pleased them, 
without the authorities interfering to check them. The 
presents conferred by the ewp^ror Claudius were confis- 
cated as revocable gifts. Boman ministers, who at the 
same time trafficked in money, drove in this way the 
Britannic commimtties, one after the other, to bankruptcy. 
The moment was favourable. The governor Paullinus, more 
brave than cautious, found himself, as we have said, with 
the flower of the Boman army in the remote island of 
Mona, and this attack on the most sacred sent of the 
national religiou exasperated men's minds as much as it 
paved the way for insurrection. The old vehement Celtic 
faith, which bad given the Romans so much trouble, burst 
forth once more for the last time in a mighty ilame. The 
weakened and far separated camps of the legions in the 
west and Jn the north afforded no protection to the whole 
south-east of the island ^vith its flourishing Boman towns. 
Above all, the o&pital, Camalodunum, was utterly de- 
fenceless; there was no garrison. The walls 
Cao^o^uni. ^^™ Dot completed, although the temple of 
their imperial founder, the new god Claudiua, 
WEB eo. The west of the island, probably kept down by 
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tUe legions gtationed there, seems not to have taken part 
in the lising, iiud as little the non-suhject north ; but, ne 
frequently occurred ia Celtic revolts, in the year 61 on 
a concerted Bignal all the rest of the subject territory rose 
in a moment against the foreigners, the Trinovantes, driven 
out of their cnpital, taking the lead. The second com- 
mander, who at the time represented the governor, the 
procurator Decianua Catus, had at the laet moment sent 
what soldiers he had to its protection ; they were 200 
men. They defended themselves wiUi the veterans and 
the other Eomans capable of anns for two days in the 
temple; then they were overpowered, and all that was 
Roman in the town perished. The like fate befell the 
chief emporium of Roman trade, Londinium, and a third 
flourishing Roman city, Verulaminm (St. AJbans, north- 
west of London), as well as the foreigners scattered over 
the island ; it was a national Vesper hke that of Mithra- 
dates, and the number of victims — alleged to be 70,000- — 
was not lesa The procurator gave up the cause of Rome 
lis tont, and fled to the continent The Roman army, too, 
became involved in the disaster. A number of scattered 
detachments and garrisons succiunbed to the assaults of 
the insurgents. Qiiintus Petillius Cerialis, who held the 
command in the camp of Lindum, marched on Camalo- 
dunum with the 9th legion ; he came too late to save it, 
and, assailed by an enormous superiority of force, lost in 
the battle all his infantry ; the camp was stormed by the 
Brigontes. The same fate well-nigh overtook the general- 
in-chief. Hastily returning from the island of Mona, he 
called to him the 2d legion stationed at Isca; but it did 
not obey the command, and with only about 10,000 men 
Paullinus had to take up the unequal struggle against tbd 
numberless and victorious anny of the insurgents. If ever 
soldiers made good the errors of their leader it waa on the 
day when this small band — chiefly tbe thenceforth cele- 
brated 14th legion — achieved, doubtless to its own sur- 
prise, a full victory, and once more established the Roman 
rule in Bntoiu. little was wonting to bring the some of 
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PauUiuas into association with that of Varua But buc- 
ceaa decides, and here it remained with the Romans. ' The 
guilty comtnandant of the legion that remained aloof 
asticipated the court-maitiaL, and threw himeelf upon his 
sword. The queen Boudicca drank the cup of poison. 
The otherwise hnive general was not indeed hrought to 
trial, as seemed to be at first the intention of the goTem- 
ment, but was soon under a euitable pretext recalled. 
The subjugation of the western portions of the island 
was not continued at once by the successors 
wti'BriWn."' o( PaullinuB. The able general Sextus Julius 
Frontinus first under Vespaaian forced the 
Silures to recognise the Roman rule ; his successor Onaeus 
Julius Agricola, after obstinate conflicts with the Ordovici, 
eSebted what PauUinus had not achieved, and occupied in 
the year 78 the island of Mona. Afterwards there is no 
mention of active resistance in these regions ; the camp 
of Viroconium could probably about this time be dis- 
pensed with, and the legion thereby set free could be em- 

' A wont! iiirrativu than tliat of TaoEtos coucuruiiig Ibis wax, Ann. 
xir. 31-30, is Uardly ti> lie Touiid even in this taiMt ntunilitu'jr of all 
nnthort 'Vie are nut told wlitir« the troopc were statioDecl, and 
where the buttles vht<> fought; but we get, instetut, signs ant) 
woudorK ettongti aii^l empty words only tcK) nuiny. The important 
facts, tThIt;U life uiL'ntioued iu tht) litt! of Agricola, 31, afe wanting 
in th« mttiii narrative. especifJIy the fltorming of tlie camp. TJjat 
Paulliiiun coming from Mona should ihiuk nut of sariug tlii' Romans 
In the south-east, but of uuiltng kin troops, 19 inti^lUgible ', but not 
why, if he wished to aacriflce Londiniiiin, he should march thither 
on thai account. If he really went thither, he can only have ap- 
peared there with a personal escort, without the corpe which he had 
with him in Moiva^which indeed has no meaning. The bulk 
of the Roman troops, as well those 'brongbC back from Mona as 
those still in existence elttewhero. can, after the extirpation of the 
<lth legion, only have been stationed on the line Deva — Viroconium — 
Itn'n.; Panllinng fought the battle with the two legions stationed in 
Ihe tlrst two of these camps, tb€> 14tlt and lite (incomplete) 20th. 
That PauUvnua fought becatise he was oblifed to flght, is stated bjr 
Dio, Izil. 1-1'.?. and although his narrative cannot be utherwi9>> tiiwd 
to correct (ha) of Tacitus, this tnacb seemi required bjr tlie very 
•(ate of Ihe oaiH! 
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ployed in northern Britain. But the other two legionary 
camps stUI remained on the s^wt down to the time of 
Diocletian, and only diaappoared in the later state of the 
occupying force. If political conaiderationa may have 
contributed to this (p. 190), yet the resistunce of the west 
was probably continued even later, perhaps supported hy 
communications with Ivemia. Moreover, the complete 
absence of Bom an traces in the interior of Wales, and the 
Celtic nationality maintaining itself there up to the pres- 
ent day, tell in farour of this view, 

lu the north the camp of the 9th Spanish legion in Lin- 

dum (Lincoln) formed the centre of the Boman 
subjQitatioo position to the east of Viroconium. In closest 
Brtuin. contact with this camp in north Ekiglond was 

the most powerful principality of tlie island, 
that of the Brigantes (Yorkshire) ; it had not properly sub- 
mitted, but the queen, Cartimandus, sought to keep peace 
with the conquerors and showed herself compliant to 
them. The party hostile to the Romans had attempted 
to break loose here in the year 50, but the attempt had 
been quickly suppressed. Caratacue, beaten in the west, 
had hoped to be able to continue his resistance in the 
north, but the queen delivered him, as already stated, to 
the Romans. These internal disaendoDB and domestic 
quarrels must have partly interfered with the rising against 
PauUiuua, in which we find the Brigantes in a leading po- 
sition, and which fell with all its weight upon this very 
legion of the north. Meanwhile the Boman party of the 
Brigantes, however, was influential enough to obtain the 
restoration of the government of Cartimandus after the in- 
BUiTBction was defeated. But some years afterwards the 
patriotic party there, supported by the watchword of revolt 
from Borne, which during the civil war after the downfall 
of Nero filled all the west, brought about a new rising of 
the Brigantes against the foreign rule, at the head of 
which stood Cfuiimnndus's former husband, set aside and 
offended by her — the veteran warrior Venutiua It was 
only after ^irolonged conflicts that the mighty pcoplu waa 
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subdued by FetiUiuH Ceriolis, the same who had fought 
unsacceBsfully uiider Paullinua against these same Britous, 
now one of the moat noted generals of Vespaeiau, and the 
firet governor of the island nominated by him. The grad- 
ually Blackening resistance of the west made it possible 
to combine one of the three lemons hithert^i stationed 
there with that fltationed in Lindum, and to advance 
the camp itself from Lindum to the chief place of the 
Brigantes, Eburacum (York). But, so long as the west 
offered serious resistance, nothing further was done in 
the north for the extension of the Roman bounds ; at 
the Caledonian forest, says on author of the time of 
Yespaaian, the Boman arms were arrested for thirty 
years. 
It woe Agricola who first, after his work was o^er in the 
west, energetically set himself to the subjuga- 
™ tion also of the north. First of all, he created 

for himself a fleet, without which the provisioning of the 
troops in these mountains, which afforded few supplies, 
would have been impossible. Supported by this fleet he 
reached, under Titus (80), as far as the estuary of the Tava 
(Frith of Tay), into the region of Perth and Dundee, and 
employed the three following campaigns in gaining an 
exact knowledge of the wide districts between this frith 
imd the previous Roman boundary on the two seas, in 
breaking everj*where the local resistance, and in construct- 
ing intrenehments at the fitting places ; with reference to 
which, in particular, the untural line of defence which is 
formed by the two friths running deeply mto the land, of 
Clota (Clyde) near Glasgow, and Bodotria (Torth) near 
Edinburgh, was selected for the reserve. This advance 
called the whole Highlands under arms ; but the mighty 
battle which the united Caledonian tribes offered to the 
legioDS between the two friths of Forth and Tay at the 
Graupian mountains ended with the victory of Agricola. 
According to hia view the subjugation of the island, once 
begun, had to be also eotupleted, nay even extended to 
Iveruia ; and in favour of that course there might be urged. 
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with respect to Roman Britmn, what tbe occupation of the 
island had brought about with respect to GauL Moreover, 
with an energetic carrying out of the occupation of the 
ifilantis as a whole, the expenditure of men and money 
for the future would probably be reduced. 

The Roman government did not follow these counsels. 
How far personal and spiteful motiTes may 
have co-operated in the recall of the victorious 
general in the year 85, who for that matter 
had remained longer in office than was usually the case 
elsewhere, must be left undetermined. The coincidence 
of the lost victoriea of the general iu Scotland and the 
first defeats of the emperor in the region of the Danube 
was certainly in a high degree annoying. But for the put- 
ting a stop to the operations in Britain,' and for the call- 
ing away, which apparently then ensued, of one of the 
four legions with which Agricxjla had executed his cam- 
paigns to Pannonia, a quite sufficieut explanation is fur- 
nished bj the military position of the state at that time — 
the extension of the Roman rule to the right bank of the 
Bhine in upper Germany and the outbreak of the danger- 
ous 'wars in Pannonia. This, indeed, does not explain 
why, withal, an end should be put to the pressing forward 
towardu the north, and northeni Scotland as well am Ire- 
land should be left to themselves. 

That thenceforth the government desisted not on ac- 
count of accidents of the situation for the 
j^ttotX?!"'' moment, but once for all, from pushing for- 
ward the frontier of the empire, and amidst 
all change of persons adhered to this course, we are 
taught by the wliolc later history of the island, and taught 
especially by the laborious and costly wall-structures to 
be mentioned immediately. Whether the completion of 
the conquest was renounced by them in the true interest 
of the state. Is another question. That the impenol 
fuiauces would only suffer loss by this extenaiou of the 

* TacltaH, Ifint. I. S, aams u|i tlio result in tlie wotis ptrdomUa 
HriUmmn tt tUitim muaui. 
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bounds was even now urged, quite aa much as it formerly 
wfts againet tlie occupation of the isliiud itself ; but could 
uot be decisive of the matter.' In n, military point of view 
the occupation waa capable of being carried out, as 
Agricola had conceived it, beyond doubt without material 
difficulty. But tbe consideration might turn the scale, 
that the Romanising of the regions stiU free would have 
to encounter great difficulty on account of the iliversity of 
race. The Celts in England proper belonged thi-ougbout 
to tboee of the continent ; national name, faith, language, 
were common to both. If the Celtitt nationality of the 
continent bad found a support in the island, on the other 
band the Bomanising of Gaul necessarily carried its intlu- 
ence over to England, and to this especially Rome owed 
the fact that Britain became Romanised with so surprising 
rapidity. But the natives of Ireland and .Scotland be- 
longed to another stock aud spoke another language ; the 
Briton understood their Gaelic probably as httle as the 
German understood the language of the Scandinavians. 
The Caledonians — with the Iverni the Romans hardly 
came into contact — are described throughout as barba- 
rians of the wildest type. On the other band, the priest 
of the oak (Derwydd, Druida) exercised bis office on the 
Rhone aa in Anglesey, but not in the island of the west 
nor in the mountaius of the north. If the Romans hiul 
waged the war chiefly to bring the domain of the Druids 
entirely into their power, this aim was in some measure 
attained. Beyond doubt at another time all these con- 
siderations would not have iitduced the Romans to re- 
nounce the sea-frontier on the north when brought so near 
to tbem, and at least Caledonia would have been occupied 
But the Borne of Uiat time wits no longer able to leaven 
farther regions with Roman habits ; the productive power 



' The imperial fln»nce-olBol»l aader Plas. Appinn yprona, 5), re- 
marlcE thit ttie )Uimati» had occupied (ho t»est purt (ri irfiriitrepj of 
tho Brittah intanda uMe rqt ftAXrif ttiiitm, aii y^ dt^opoi aitoU 
irrU «M' l)v txnwrtr. ThiM wns !ht> uii»wer at the governmeuUil flt«ff 
to Agrloola uud ^ui.<h ud shured ht9 upiuioD. 
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and the progreBstve spirit of the people hiu3 disappeared 
hi3m it. At least that sort of conquest, which canoot ti6 
eaforced by decrees and marches, would have hardly suc- 
ceeded, had they attempted it 

Their aim therefore was to arrange the northern fron- 
tier appropriately for defence, and to this 
the noribe™ object their military works were thenceforth 
directed. Eliuracum remained the mUitaiy 
centre. The wide territory occupied by Agrioola was re- 
tained and furnished with forts, which served as advanced 
posts for the headquarters in rear ; probably the greatest 
part of the non-legionary troops were employed for this 
purpose. The construction of connected lines of fortifica- 
tion followed later. The first of the kind proceeded from 
Hadrian, and is also remarkable, in so far as it still in a 
certain sense subsists to the present day, and is more 
completely known than any other of the great 
military structures of the Bomans. It is, 
strictly taken, a military road protected on 
both sides by fortifications, leading from sea to sea for a 
length of about seventy miles, westward to the Solway 
Frith, and eastward to the mouth of the Tyne. The de- 
fence on the north is formed by a huge wall, originally at 
least 16 feet high and 8 feet thick, built on the two outer 
sides of square stones, filled up between with rubble and 
mortar, in front of which stretched a no less imposing 
fosse, 9 feet in depth and 34 feet or more in breadth at 
the top, Towards the south the road is protected by two 
parallel earthen ramparts, even now 6 to 7 feet high, be- 
tween which is drawn a fosse 7 feet deep, with a margin 
raised to the south, so that the structure from rampart to 
rampart has a total breadth of 24 feet Between the stone- 
wall and the earthen ramparts on the rood itself lie the 
camp-stations and watch-houses, vis. at the distance of 
about four miles from one another the oohort-campfl, oon- 
Btructed as forta, independently capable of defence, with 
gate-openings towards all the four sides ; between every 
two of these a smaller structure of a similar kind with 
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salljporta to the north and aoath ; Ijetween every two of 
the latter four Bnioller watch-iiouses within caU of each 
other. This atructure of <jrrtinl aoliflity, which must have 
required as garrison 10,000 to 12,000 meu, formed thence* 
forth the basis of military opuratious m the north of Eag- 
laxid. It was not a froiiticr-walt iu the proper sense ; on 
the contrary, not merely did the posUi that had ahready 
from Agricola's time heeu pushed forward far beyoad it 
continue to eubmst by its side, but subsequently the Hue, 
about a half shorter, from the Frith of Forth 
to the Frith of Clyde, already occupied by 
Agricola with a chain of posts, was fortified iu 
a similar but weaker way, first under Pius, then in a more 
comprehensive maaner under Severas — as it were, as an 
advanced post for Hatlriaa's walL' In point of construc- 
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I Th* Opinion tlint the narthern wall took thu place of the south- 
em Is M widely gpri^ad oa it is anteuahle ; the cuhort-camps on H>- 
drtun's wall, lu shown to tu by the f njoriptions of the aecoiid centur;, 
■till Bah8ist«d in thu nisin unchonged at the end of the third (for to 
this epooli belongs the relative seetion of the NotUia). The two 
■tiraotaries Bohsisted side by side, after the more recent was added ; 
the mua of luouuuienta at the wall of Sevenuj also ahowa eriieutly 
that it continued to he occupied np to the end of the Roman rule in 
Britain. 

Tbe building of SeTerits can only t>e referred to tlie northern 
structure. In the first place, the structure of Hiulrisu was of such 
4 nature that nvty sort of testoration of it could nut pudsibly bu con 
eeived as anew building, as is said of the wall of Severus; while 
the struclare of Pius was a mere earthen rampart (mttrus ertfritieim, 
VH'i, c. 5), and such an .isinmptiou !u its cose creati^s less difficulty. 
Secoudly, the leii)jrth of Beverus's wall :t3 miles (Victor, ^U. SO ; 
the imposaible number 133 is an error of our KISS, of Eutropius, 
viil. 19— where Poulu»hM preserTed llio corruol nnmber; which 
error hoc been then taken over by lUerouymus, Abr. 2221 ; Oro- 
SiuH. vii. 17, 7 ; and Cassiudoroug on the y«ar 207), does not suit 
Radrian'H wall of SO miles ; but the atrnctnre of Pius, which, 
according to the d»(a uf iiiscriptloiit, was ubout 40 miles long, may 
well be meant, as the terminal points of the silmcture of Severusou 
tht two seas may very well have been different and situated closer. 
Lastly, if, occordinK to Diu, Ixxvi. 12, the Caledonians dwell to tbd 
north auJ thu Moualus to the south of the wall which divides th« 
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ragvded aa ibaaqaaaQy aim the Uaut of tha 

eaiptra. 

We know more of theae faapoabig 

of the application that was made of them, aad 
M^rfM geoBallj at the later ereota oo thia dielant 

eeeoe ol waifftrB. Under Hadziui a aerera 
diaaater oucuiied here, to all appearasoe a sadden attack 
on the camp of Eboracam, and the awiihRiilion of the le- 
gion atationed there,' the same 9th legion which bad fought 
ao ansacceaKfoDj' in the war with Boudicca. Ptofaablj 
this waa oot^aioned, not hj a hoatile inroad, bat bj the 
revolt of the oorthem tribes thai paaaed aa sobjeda of the 
empire, especiaUy of the Brigantes. With this we shall 
have to connect the fact that the wall of Hadrian presents 

bland into two puts. Uie dircUiiig<-pUioa of the Utter mr« indued 
not otli**rw{wi knoirn (ooiop. Izxr, 5), bat cuiDOt poe&iblj, eveii sc- 
ecrdtni; to tlio description which Dio ^ves of UietT district, be 
ptwwd to the Math of Hadriku'ii wsll, aod those of the Cal<>donimni 
hav* axttndad op to the latter. Thus wh&t is here mesnt is the 
IliiB from Glu^ow to Gdlnhurgh. 

' A UmiU ill tsl a raiiu in tlie ezpr««s>on in the lUneratium, p. 
404. 

* Th«ehlaf proof of thii liea in the diwppo»jrane« of thii legion, 
that undoubtodl/ took place Mxm after tUti year 108 (C /. /.. rii. 
Mll.and tk« pubttttution for it of Uaa 0th Victrix. The two notioet 
which poltil to thi* ineidunt (Frunlo, p. 217 Xaber : lladriiino im- 
jirrium iMtttfiiU t/im/Uiiiii nUlituin it />'ri/«tiut> fiiftumf Vita, 5, 
Briliiniii ten^ri rult Sitmuitia dieiiiru non }>olmint). ag woll aa the al- 
Inilon In JiiTanal, xlr. 100 : cattelUi ^igtinfum, point tu a rerult. 
Dot to an liuoad. 




II front townrds the south as well tis towards the north ; 
eTideDtlj it was destined also for the purpose of keeping 
ill check the superficially subdued north of England! 
Under Hadrian's successor Pius also conflicts took place 
here, in which the Brigantes again took part ; yet more 
exact information cannot be got.' The first serious attack 
upon this imperial boundary, and the first demonstrable 
crossing of the wall — doubtless that of Pius — took place 
under Marcus, and further attacks under Commodus ; as 
indeed Commodua is the first emperor who assumed the 
surname of victory Britannicus, after the able general 
Ulpius Miircellus bad routed the barbarians. But the 
sinking of the Roman power was henceforth just aa ap- 
})urent here as on the Danube and on the Euphrates. In 
the turbulent early years of Severus's reign the Caledo- 
nian h had broken their promise not to interfere with Uie 
Roman subjects, and, resting on their support, their 
soutbern neighbours, the Maeates, had compelled the 
Roman governor Lupus to ransom captive Romans with 
large sums. For this the heavy arm of Severus Ugbtedon 
them not long before his death ; he penetrated into their 
own territory and compelled them to cede considerable 
tracts,' from which indeed, after the old emperor had died 
in 211 at the camp of Ebuiacum, his sons at once of their 
own accord withdrew the garrisons, to be relieved of their 
burdensome defence. 



■ If F1a«, recording to FkUB«nlM, viii. 43, 4, Iwtrtiitra rvr ir 

ifl** ^* ''^' rtvovviar pe'ipur (nnknawn ; pfirhapg, <8 O. Hirsehfeld 
RUgf^ests, tlie tnwD of Ibe Brigtntea, Vinonift) bntxitiut ')>i>uat!>i>, it 
foUnwa from Ibis, not that th^re were BrigMitM »lso in Cftledonik, 
but that the Rrigantes in tlie nurlh of Engltad at that time roraged 
the settled Und of the Britons, and therefore a part of tbeir terri- 
tory was eonflM!at«d. 

' That be had tlie deaiini of bringing the whole tiortli Quder the 
Roman power (Dio, tzzvi \^) it not very compatible either with 
thH cession {Lr j or with thu building of the wall, and is doQbtlees 
aR falmlniis ag the Roman tofis of 50,000 men without the matter 
even coniiiig to • battle 
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Prom tho Utird century hardly anything is told us of the 
fate of tbe islaiid. Since none of the emperors 
"^ dowa to Diocletian and his colleaguea derived 
the name of conqueror from the island, there 
were probably no more serious condicta in that quarter ; 
and, although iu tbe region lying between the walls of 
PiuB and of Hadrian the Roman system doubtless never 
gained a firm footing, yet at least tbe wall of Hadrian 
aeems to have rendered even then the service for which it 
was intended, and the foreign civilisation seems to have 
developed in security behind it. In tbe time of Diocletian 
we find the district between tlie two walls evacuated, but 
tbe Hadrianic wall occupied still as before, and the rest of 
the Boman army in cantonments between it and the head- 
quarters Eburacum, to ward off the predatory expeditions^ 
thenceforth often mentioned, of the Caledonians, or^as. 
they are now usually called — the " tattooed " ( picii^, and_, 
the Scots streaming in from Ivemia. 
Tbe Romans possessed a standing fleet in Britain ; but^ 
as the marine always remained the weak side 
of Roman warlike organisation, tbe British 
fleet was tempoi-arily of importance only under Agricola. 
If, as is probable, the government bad reckoned on being 
able to take btick tbe greater part of the troops 
^iKitofiS*' ^^°*' *° ^^^ island, after it had been occupied, 
this hope was not fulfilled ; only one of the 
four legions sent thither was, as we have seen, 
recalled under Domitian ; the three others must have been 
indispensable, for no attempt was ever made to shift them. 
To these fall to be added the auxibories, who were called 
out apparently in larger proportion than the burgess- 
troops for the far from inviting service in the remote 
island of the North Sea, In tbe battle at the Oraupian 
Mount in 84 there fought, besides the four legions, 8000 
infantry and 3000 horsemen of the auxiliary soldiers. 
For tbe time of Trajan and Hadrian, when of these there 
were stationed in Britain six dae and twenty-one cohorts, 
together about 15,000 men, we shall have to estimate the 
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whole British army at about 30,000 men, Britain was 
from the outset a tiekl of command of the first rtink, in- 
ferior to the two Rhenish commands and to the Syrian 
perhaps in rank, but sot in importance, towards the end 
of the second century probably the most highly esteemed 
of all the governorshipB. It was owing only to the great 
distance that the British legions appear in the second rank 
amidst the corps-partisanships of the earlier imperial 
period ; in the corps- warfare after the ex Unction of the 
Antonine house they fought in the first rank. But it was 
one of the oonsequeuces of the victory of Severus that the 
governorship was divided. Thenceforth the two legions 
of Isca and Deva were placed under the legate of the up- 
per province, the legion of Eburacum and the troops at 
the walls— consequently the main body of the auxiliaries 
— under the legate of the lower province.' Probably the 
trittiafereuce of the whole garrison to the north, which, as 
was above remarked, would doubtless liave been appro- 
priate on mere military grounds, was not carried out — 
partly because it would have put three legions into the 
hands of one governor. 
That financially the pronnce cost more than it brought 
in (p. 187), can accordingly excite no surprise. 
For the militaiy strength of the empire, on 
the other bond, Britain was of considerable 
account ; the balance of proportion between taxation and 
lery must have had its application also to the island, and 
the British troops were reckoned alongside of the niyriau 
as the flower of the army. At the very beginning seven 
cohorts were raised from the natives there, and these were 
constantly increased onward to the time of Hadrian ; after 
the latter had brought in the system of recruiting the 
troops OS far as possible from their garrison -diatricte, 
Britain appears to have furnished the supply, at least in 
great part, for its strong garrLSon. There was on earnest 
and brave spirit in the people ; they bore willingly the 
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taxes and the levy, but not the arrogance and brutahty of 
the officials. 

As a baais for the internal organisation of Britain, the 
cantonal constitution existing there at the 
2SSt£i'^ ^^e o* '<^^ conquest offered itself, which dif- 
fered, as we have alrcadj' remarked, from that 
of the Celts of the continent essentially only in the fact 
that the several tribes of the island, apparently all of them, 
were under princes (iv. 271). But this organ- 
isation seems not to have been retained, and 
the canton {nvitm) to have become in Britain as in Spain 
a geographical conception ; at least we can hardly other- 
wise explain the facts that the Britannic tribes, taken in 
the strict sense, disappeai* as soon as they ftUl under Eo- 
man rule, and of the individual cantons after their subju- 
gation there is virtually no mention at olL Probably the 
several principalities, as they were subdued and annexed, 
were broken up into smaller communities ; this was facili- 
tated by the fact that there did not exist on the inland, 
as there did on the continent, a cantonal constitution or- 
ganised without a monarchic head. With this is doubt- 
less connected the circumstance that, while the Gallic 
cantons possessed a common capital and in it a political 
and religious collective representation, nothing aimilnr is 
stated as to Britain. The province was not without a 
conoilium and a common cidhis of the emperor ; but, if 
the altar of Claudius in Comolodunum' had been even 
approximately wliat that of Augustus was in Lugudunum, 
something would doubtless have been beard of it. The 

' To tt doubtleaa tlii? epigram of Seneca applies {vol, iv. 69, Bali- 
rena): ocecintw^iw tiian ■ultra nf Tetpkit am*. The toniple loo, 
whicli ikccordlug to lUi* sntire of the a«iii<.< Setipca tviii. 3), wm 
erected to Claudius iluriug Ills Ufetimo iu Britftiii, and Uiti ttmple 
eertiual; identical tlierewilh of thu god Claudins ia Cunalodaiiam 
(T&citus, Ann. xiv, 'i\). Is probably to li« luken not as a tanrtuary 
for the towii lt£«lf, but afttir tlie analog; of the abrines of Augustus 
at Lugudanum and Tarraoo. 'i'lie ikieeti tiwtnJoten, wbo Kjietie rif- 
tigionit omne* fortutuu fffuiuMMitil, ue tbe vell-knowu provincial 
prieatA and purveyors of Bpeotaolea. 
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free and great political remodelling, which was given to 
the Gallic country by Caesar and confirmed by bia »on, no 
longt^r fits into the framework of the later imperial policy. 
We have already mentioned the founding, nearly con- 
temporary with the invasion of Britain, of the colony 
Camaloduimm (p. 191), as it has also been already noticed 
that the Italian urban conatitution was early introduced 
into a series of British townshipu. Herein, too, Britain 
was treated more after the model of Spain than after that 
of the Celtic continent. 
The internal condition ^f Britain must, in epite of the 
general faults of the imperial government, 
have been, at leaat iu comparison with other 
regions, not unfavourable. If the people in the north knew 
only hunting and pasturing, and the inhabitants there as 
weU as those adjoining them were always ready for feud 
and rapine, the south developed itself in an undiaturbetl 
state of peace, especially by means of agricvdture, and along 
with it by cattle-rearing and the working of mines, to a 
moderate prosperity. The Gallic orators of Diocletian's 
time praiBe the wealth of the fertile island, and often 
enough the Uhine-legions received their com from Britain. 
The network of roads in the island, which was uncom- 
monly developed, and for which in particular 
Hadrian did much in connection with the 
building of bis wall, was of course primarily subservient 
to military ends ; but alongside of, and in fact taking 
precedence over the legionary camps Londinium occupies 
in that respect a place which brings clearly into view its 
leading position in traffic. Only in Wales were these im- 
perial roads solely in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Roman camps, from laca to Nidiim (Neath) and from Deva 
to the point of crossing to Mona. 

Roman Britain sustained a relation to Romanising simi- 
lar to that of northern and central Gaul The 
2jJ^,t^°*" national deities, the Mara Bel&tucadrus or 
Gocidius, the goddess Sulis treated aa equiva- 
lent to Minerva, after whom the modern city of Bath was 
14 
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named, still receivpj much worship on the island even in 
the Latin language. Tbo language and manners that 
penetrated thither ttom Italy were yet more Ul exotio 
growth on the island than on tiie continent ; still towarda 
the close of the first century the famihes of note there 
shunned as well the Latin language as the Latin dress. 
The great urban centres, the seats proper of the new cul- 
ture, were more weakly deTeloped in Britain ; we do not 
precisely know what English town served as seat for the 
concilium of the province and for the common worship of 
the emperor, or in which of the three legion-camps the 
governor of the province resided ; if, as it seems, the civil 
capital of Britain was Csmalodunum, and the military 
capital Eburacmn,' the latter can as little measure itself 
with Montz as the former with Lyons. The ruined sites 
even of places of note, of the Claudian veteran-town Cama- 
lodunum, and the populous mercantile town Londinium, 
and not less the camps of the legions for several hundred 
years, at Dova, Isca, Eburacmn, present inscribed stones 
only Id trifling number ; towns of name with Roman 
rights like the colony Olevum (Qloucester), and the rmtni- 
cipitim Verulamiuuj, have hitherto yielded not a single 
one ; the custom of setting up memorial-stones, on the re- 
Bulta of which we are for such questions largely depend- 
ent, never rightly prevailed in Britain. In the interior of 
Wales and in other less accessible districts no Boman 
monuments at all have come to hghL But there exist 
withal clear traces of tho stirring commerce and traffic 
brought into prominence by Tacitus, such as the numerous 
drinking-cups which have come out of the ruins of Lon- 
don, and the London network of roads. If Agricola ex- 
erted himself to transplant municipal emulation in the 



' The oonuauid nUtionod ben vm, «t least tn Ittter times, with- 
out queation the most importaiit among the Britannio ; and there is 
also mantion kerp (for it la beyond doubt Bburacum that is in view) 
of a thlatium ( Vtta Sttvri, H). The priMibnwm, aitnated probably 
on the ooaiit below iSbaraeum i/(t'n. Ant pw 4M), majr have been 
tliu tiumiui'r teat o( tbo goventor. 
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erabelliahment of one's native city by buildings and moau. 
mnnts to Britain, as it had been transferred from Italy to 
Africa and Spain, and to induce tbe iHlanders of note to 
lorn the markets of their home and to erect temples 
ad palaces, as this was usual elsewhere, he was but in a 
alight degree succesaful as regards the pubhc buildings 
But it was otherwise as regards private economics ; the 
fltately country-houses constructed and embellished in 
Roman fashion, i>f which now nothing is left but the 
mosaic psTementa, are found in southern Britain^ — so far 
north as the region of York ' — as frequently as in the land 
of the Rhine. The higher scholastic ti'aining of youth 
penetrated gradually from Gaul into Britain. It la speoi-/ 
fied among AgricoWa administrative succesaos that the 
Roman tutor began to find his way into the leading 
bouses of the island. In Hadrian's time Britain is de- 
scribed as a region conquered by the Gallic schoolmasters, 
and " even Tbule speaks of hiring a professor for itself." 
These schoolmasters were In the first instance Jjatin, but 
Greeks also camo ; Plutarch tells of a conversation which 
bo held at Delphi with a Greek teacher of languages 
from Tarsus returning home from Britain. If in modem 
England, apart from Wales and Cumberland, the old na- 
tive language has disappeared, it has given way not to the 
Angles or to the Saxons, hut to the Roman idiom ; and, as 
usually happens in border-lands, in the later imperial 
period no one stood more faithfully by Rome than tbe 
man of Britain. It was not Britain that gave up Rome, 
bat Rome that gave up Britain — the last that we learn of 
the island is the urgent entreaty of the population ad- 
dressed to the emperor Honoriua for protection against 
the Saxons, and his answer, that they might help them- 
selves as best they could, 

' None hftve been foimd to th» north of AldboroDgh »ad Buing- 
wold (both BomewbBt uoHh of York). Hoo Bruce, T/te Bomnn Waii, 
p 61. 



CUAPTER VI. 

THE DANUBIAN LANDS AND THE WARS ON THE 
DANUBE. 



As the froDtier on the Rhine wtis the work of Caesar, so 

the frontier on the Danube was the work of 
rfAngSnt" AuguatuB. "When he came to the helm, the 

BomaaB were iu the Italian peninsula hardlj 
masters of the Alps, and in the Greek peninsula hardly 
masters of the Haemus (Balkan) and of the coast districts 
along the Adriatic and the Black Sea ; nowhere did their 
territory reach the mighty stream which separates south- 
ern from northern Europe. As well northei'n Italy as the 
lUyriau and Pontic commercial towns, and still more the 
civilised provinces of Macedonia and Thrace, were con- 
stantly exposed to the predatory expeditions of the rude 
and restless neighbouring tribes. When Augustus died 
there were substituted for the one province of Illyricnra, 
which had barely attained to independent administrntion, 
five great Roman administrative districts, Rnetia, Noricum, 
Lower lllyria or PnDnonia, Upper lUyria or Dalniutia, and 
Moesia ; and the Danube became in its whole course, if 
not everywhere the military, at any rate the politiwd, 
frontier of the empire. The comparatively easj' eubjuga- 
tion of these wide territories, as well as the grave insur- 
rection of the years 6-9, and the abandonment, thereby 
occasioned, of the formerly cherished purpose of shiflinjjj 
the boundary-line from the upper Danube to Bohemia and 
to the Elbe, have been formerly described. It remains 
that we should set forth the developiiu'tit c>f these prov- 
inces in the time fifter Augustus and tho relations of the 
Romans to the tribes dwelling beyoud the Danubei 
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The deetinies of Roetia were so closely interwoven witli 
those of the upper German province that we 
^ai^u^'"""" might refer for them to the earlier narrative. 
Bomau civilisation here, taken as a whole, 
underwent but little development. The highlands of the 
Alpa with the valley a of the upper Inn and the upper 
Rhine embraced a weak and peculiar population, probably 
the aome oh had once possessed the eastern half of the 
north-Italian plain, perhaps akin to the Etruscans. Driven 
back thence by the Celts, and perhaps also by the Elyrici, 
it held its ground in the northern mountains. While the 
Vfilleys opening to the south, like that of the Adige, were 
attached to Italy, tliese offered to the southerns little 
room and still leas incitement for settlement and founding 
of towns. Farther northwai'd on the plateau between the 
lake of Constance and the Inn, which was occupied by the 
Celtic tribes of the Vindelici, there would doubtless have 
been room and place for Roman culture ; but apparently 
in this region, which could not become, like the Norican, 
an immediate continuation of Italy, and which, like the 
adjacent so-«aUed Decumates-land, was probably in the 
first instance of value for the Romans merely as separating 
them from the Qermans, the policy of the earlier imperial 
period had rather repressed culture. We have tUrcady 
indicated (p. 21) that immediately after the conquest there 
were thoughts of depopulating the district. Alongside of 
this lies the fact, that in the earlier imperial period no 
community with Roman organisation originated here. It 
is true tbat the fountling of Augusta Vindciicorum, the 
modern Augsburg, was a necessary part of the laying out 
of the great road which was carried, simultaneously with 
the conquest itself, by the elder Orusua thi-ough the high 
Alps to the Danube (pp. 22, 23) ; but this rapidly flour- 
ishing place was. and remained for above a century, a 
market-viUage, tUl at length Hadrian in this respect left 
the path prescribed by Augustus and made the land of 
the Vindelici share in the Romanising of the north. The 
bestowal of Roman urban rights on the chief place of the 
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'Viiidelici by Hadrian may be connected with the fact that, 
nearly about the same time, the military fronUer was 
pushed forward on the upper Bhltie, and Roman towns 
aroae in the former DecumateB-land ; nevertheleaa in 
Raetia ever afterwards Augusta remained the only larger 
centre of Roman civilisation. The military' arrangements 
exercised an influence in keeping it back. The province 
was from the first under imperial administration, and 
could not be left without a garrison ; but special con- 
siderations, as we have formerly shown, compeUed the 
government to send to Baetia simply troops of the second 
daas, and, though these were not inconsiderable in num- 
ber, the smaller headquarters of aiae and cohorles could 
not have exercised a civilising and town-forming effect 
like the camp of the legion. Under Marcus certainly, in 
consequence of the Marcomanian war, the Raetian head- 
quarters, Castra Regina, the modem Batisbon, was occu- 
pied by a legion ; but even this place appears to have re- 
mained in the Roman time a mere military settlement, and 
hardly to have stood on a line in urban development with 
the camps of second rank on the Rhine, such as e.g. Bonna. 
That the frontier of Raetia was already in Trajan's time 
pushed forward from Ratisbon westward some 
distance beyond tlie Danube, has already been 
observed (p. 171) ; and it has been there also 
shown that this territory was probably annexed to the em- 
pire without applying force of arms, similarly with the De- 
cumates-land. It was likewise already mentioned that the 
fortifying of this territoiy was perhaps connected with the 
incursions of the Chatti extending thus far under Marcus, as 
also that these and subsequently the Alamanni in the third 
century visited as well this country in front as Ra«tia itself, 
and ultimately under Gidlienus wrested it from the Romana 
The neighbouring province of Noricum was doubtless 
in the provincial arrangement treated we&- 
^iiSSm^ larly to Raetia, but in other respects had a 
different development. In no direction was 
Italy so oipen for lond-trafiSo as towarda the nmih-eut; 
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tile commercial relations of Aquileia, aa well tlirougb Fri- 
uli with the upper Danube and with the Lron-works of 
Noreia, aa over the Julian Alps with the valley of the Save, 
here pave J the way for the AuguBtan extenmon of the trou- 
tier aa nowhere eke in the region of the Danube, Nau- 
portuB (Upper Lay bach) beyond the pass was a Roman trad- 
ing village already in the time of the republic ; Emona 
(Lay bach), a Boman burgeaa-colony, afterwards formaUy 
incorporated with Italy, but BubstantiaUy belonging to 
Italy from the time of its foundation by Augustus. Hence, 
as has already been noticed (p. 21), the mere proclamation 
was probably enough for the conversion of this "king- 
dom " into a Roman province. The population, originally 
doubtless Illyrian, afterwards in good part Celtic, shows 
no trace of that adherence to the national ways and lan- 
guage which we perceive among the Celts of the west. 
Roman language and Roman manners must have found 
early entrance here ; and by the emperor Claudius the 
whole territory, even the northern portion separated by 
the Tauem chain from the valley of the Drave, was organ- 
iseil in accordance with the ItnUan municipal constitution. 
While in the neighbouring lands of Raetia and Pannonia 
the monuments of Roman languf^e are either wanting or 
appear withal only at the larger centres, the valleys of the 
Drave, the Mur, and the Salzach and their affluents are 
tilled far up into the mountains with evidences of the Bo- 
tnanimng which here took deep bold. Noricum adjoined, 
and was as it were a part of, Italy ; in the levy for the 
legions and for the guard, so long as the Itnlians were here 
at all preferred, this preference was extended to no other 
province ao fuUy aa to tbia. 

As respects military occupation what apphes to Raetia 
applies aleo to Noricum. For the reasons already devel- 
oped there was in Noricum, during the first two centuries 
of the empire, only a camp of aiae and coharten. Camun- 
tum (Petronell, near Vienna), which in the Augustan ago 
belonged to Noricum, waa, when the Dlyrian legions were 
sent thither, annexed for that very reason to Pannonia. 
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•f«B (he map at JmBimtrnm {mmr BoosaX ewMaWMi by 
Umxtam for the l^gioo sent by ]nai to tide pRUfiBoe, mn 
of BO ittiixartBiee for the nitiea derelopBCBL TSielaage 
townriiipc of ISaaexan, andi ae Oeieu (CUE), is the fwOey 
of the SsBD, AgBootoon (Imbx), Ihaiiim (not fu from 
8|ital), Viranom (ZoIUdd, nesr KhgenldttX u> d>e north 
(Bhldm^), onginated purel; oat of dvil ele- 
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myri e uiB , that is the Bodud tezrito^ between Italy and 
itMtiAnwt^j ms in tlie repohlieaii time united 
ae to tta Icaror poitiaa, with the Oneoo- 
IboedomBD go^emoidiip, ae to ite greater, 
admisiatered as a lead adjaoest to Italy, and. after the 
iaatitatiaD of the goremorahip of CSaaliHBe Gaol, as a 
poitioD of the latter. The territory coineidee to a certain 
riegree with the widelj diffiiaed stock from which the 
BmnMia named it ; it is the same whose scanty remiuuit 
still at the present daj, at the eoathem end of its formerly 
far-extended poaseaaioiis, has preserved its own natiouality 
and ite old language under the name of Skipetare, which 
they assign to themselTes, or, ae their neighbours call 
them, the Amaut^ or Albanians. It is a member of the 
Indo-Germanic family*, and within it doubtless most closely 
akin to the Greek branch, as is in keeping with its local 
relations ; but it stands by the side of the Greek at least 
aa independent as tbe Latin and the Celtia This nation 
io its original extent filled the coast of the Adriatic Sea 
from the mouth of the Po through Istria, Dalmatia, and 
Epirns, aa far as Acamania and AetoUa, and also in the 
interior upper Macedonia, as well as the modem Serria 
and Bosnia and the Hungarian territory on the right bank 
of the Dttnuhe ; it bordered thus on the east with the 
Thntcian tril>ea, on the west with the Celtic, from 
wl ' ' ' ':<<r Tncitus expressly distingiuehes them. It is 
a t.y|>6 <jf a sootbem kind, with black luiir and 

dark i-;.e!-, .ny different from the Celts, and still more 
f,,., , ,i. (jt-rniAtru; luiber, temperate, intrepid, pruutl 
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people, excellent soldiers, but little accessible to civic 
organization, shepherds more than agriculturisla. They 
did not attain any great political development. On the 
ItoliAn coast they were confronted probably, in the first 
instance, by the Celts ; the probably IlljTian tribes there, 
especially the Veneti, became, through rivalry with the 
Celta, at an early date pliant subjects of the Romana 
At the end of the sixth century ot the city the founding 
of Aquileia and the subjugation of the penin- 
sula of Istria (ii. 233 f. ) fiulher narrowed Uieir 
limits. Along the east coast of the Adriatic 
Sea the more important islands and the southern harbours 
of the mainland had long been occupied by the bold 
Hellenic mariners. When thereupon in Scodra (Scutari), 
to a certain extent in olden time aa now the central point 
of the niyrian land, the rulers began to develop a power 
of their own, and especially to make war upon the Greeks 
at sea, Rome, even before the Haunibalic war, struck them 
down with a strong hand, and took the whole coast under 
its protectorate (ii. 91 f.), which soon, after the ruler of 
Scodra had shared war and defeat with king Perseus of 
Macedonia, brought about the complete dissolution of this 
principality (ii. 357). At the end of the aixth century of the 
city, and in the first half of the seventh, after long yeara 
of conflict, the coast between Istria and Scodra was also 
occupied by the Romans (tiL 201) f.). In the interior the 
Dlyrians were little touched by the Romans during the 
republican period ; but instead the Celts, advancing from 
the westi must have brought under their power a good por- 
tion of originally Dlyrian territory, such as Noricum. after- 
wards preponderantly Celtic. The Latobici also in the 
modem Camiola were Celts ; and in the whole territory 
t>etween the Save and Drave, just as in the Raab valley, the 
two great stocks were settled promiscuously, when Caesar 
Augustus subjected the southern districts of Pannonia 
to the Roman rule. Probably this strong admixture of 
Celtic elements contributed its part, along with the level 
duoracter of the ground, to the early decline of the Ulyriaj] 
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nation in the Panuonian districla, Into the southern half, 
on tlie other btuid, of the regions inhabited by Ulyrians 
there penetrated of the Celts only the Scordisci, whose 
establishment on the lower Save as far as Morava, and 
raids as far as the vicinity of Theasalonica, have been 
formerly meDtioned (iii 213). But the Greeks here gave 
place to them in some meaearc ; the sinking of the Mace- 
donian power, and the desolation of Epirus and Aetolia, 
must have favoured the extension of the Ulyrian neigh- 
bottre. Bosnia, Servia, above all Alljonia, were in the im- 
perial period Blynan, and Albania ia so still. 

It has already been mentioned that ILlyricum was, ac- 
cording to the design of the dictator Caesar, to 
niiw^m''"*^ be constituted as a ei>edal goTernorsbip, and 
this design came into execution on the par- 
tition of the provinces between AugustuB and the senate ; 
that this governorship, at first committed to the senate, 
passed to the emperor on account of the need for waging 
war there ; that Augustus divided this governorship and 
rendered effective the rule, which hitherto on the whole 
had been but nominal, over the interior both in DalmatiA 
and in the region of the Save ; and, lastly, that he subdued, 
after a severe straggle of four years, the mighty national 
insurrection which broke out among the Dalmatian aa 
among the Pannonian Blyrians in the year 6. It remains 
that we relate the further fortunes, in the first instance, of 
the southern province. 
After the ex{)erience attained in the insunection it 
seemed requisite not merely to employ the 
n»iiiisti« mid iu forces raised in Illyricum abroad rather thao 
y^ ° as hitherto in their native country, but also 

to keep in subordinBtion the Dalmatiana as 
well OS the Pannonians by a command of the first rank. 
This rapidly fulfilled its object The resistance, which 
the niyrici under Augustus opposed to the unwonted for- 
eign rule, expended its rage in the one violent storm ; 
afterwards our reports record no similar movement, even 
of but a partial kind. For the southern or, according 
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to the Roman expresaion, the Upper Ulyricum — the prov- 
ince Dalmatia, as it waa uaually called from the time of 
the Flavii — a new epoch began with the goverament of 
the emperors. The Greek merchants had indeed founded 
on the coast lying nearest to them the two great emporia 
of ApoUonia {near Valona) and Dyrrachium (Durazzo) ; 
for that veiy reason this portion had already under the 
republic been conaignod to Greek admimstration. But 
farther northward the Hellenes bad settled only on the 
adjacent islands Issa (Lissa), Pharos (Leaina), Black-Cor- 
cyra (Curzola), and thence maintained intercourse with 
the natives particularly along the coast of Narona and in 
the townships adjacent to Salonae. Under Uio Bonian re- 
public the Italian traders, who here entered upon the 
heritage of the Greek, had settled in the chief porta Epi- 
taurum (Ragusa Vecchia), Narona, Salonao, lader (Zora), 
in such numbers that they could play a not nnlmportant 
part in the war of Caesar and Pompeius. But it waa only 
through Augustua that these townshipa received strength- 
ening by the settlement of veterans there, and— what waa 
the main thing — urban rights ; and at the some time 
partly the energetic suppression of the piratic retreats 
atill existing In the islands, partly the subjugation of the 
interior and the pushing forward of the Boman frontier 
towards the Danube, tended to benefit especially these 
Italians settled on the east coast of the Adriatic Sea. 
Above all the capital of the country, the seat 
of the governor and of the whole administra- 
tion, Salonae rapidly flourished and far outstripped the 
older Greek settlements ApoUonia and Dyrrachium, al- 
though to the latter town there were sent likewise under 
Augustus Italian colonists, not indeed veterans but dis- 
poeseased Italians, and the town was erected as a Roman 
burgess-community. It may be conjectured that in the 
prosperity of Dalmatia and the arrested development of 
the Dlyro-Macedonian coast the distinction between the 
imperial and the senatorial government played an essen- 
tial part — as regarda better adminiatratton, aa weU aa 
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a privileged positioii with the real holder of power. 
With this, moreover, may be connected the fiict, that the 
niyrian nationality held its ground better in the sphere of 
the Macedouian governorship than in that of the Dalmor 
tian ; in the former it etill lives at the present day ; and 
in the imperial period — apart from the Greek ApoUonla 
and the Italian colony of Dyrrachium — while the two 
languages of the empire were made i:Be of in the interior, 
that of the people must hare continued to be the UlyrJan, 
In Dalmatia, on the other hand, the coasts and the ial- 
anda, so far as they were at all adapted thereto^ — the in- 
hospitable stretch to the north of the lader necessarily 
was left behind in the development — were communolised 
after the Italian organization, and soon the whole coast 
spoke lAtin, somewhat as it speaks at the present day 
Yeitetiaa. 

The advance of civilisation into the interior had to en- 
counter local difficulties. The considerable 
StUitariM.'" streams of Dalmatia form waterfalls more than 
watercourses ; and even the establishment of 
land -routes meeta unuaal difficulties from the nature of its 
mountain-network. The Bomon govemmeut made earnest 
exertions to open up the country. Under the protection 
of the legionary camp of Burnum in the valley of the 
Kerka and in that of Cettina under the protection of the 
camp of Delminium — which camps must have been here 
too the channels of civiUsation and of Latinising — the cul- 
tivation of the soil developed itsdf after the Italian fashion, 
as also the planting of the vine and the olive, and in general 
Italian orgamaation and habits. On the other hand, beyond 
the watershed between the Adriatic Sea and the Danube 
the valleys less favourable for agriculture from the Kulpa 
to the Drin remained during the Roman period in a primi- 
Uve state, simil&r to that exhibited by Bosnia at the pres- 
ent day. The emperor Tiberius certainly had various 
Toada msde by the soldiers of the Dalmatian camps from 
Salonae into the valleys of Bosnia; but the later govern- 
ments apparently allowed the difficult tusk to drop. On 
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tile coast and in the districts ivdjoining the coast Dalmatia 
BQOD needed no further militai*y protection ; Vespasian 
could already withdraw the legions from the valleje of the 
Kerka and the Gettina and employ them elsewhere. 

Amidst the decay of the empire in the third centuiy 
Dalmatia suffered comparatively little; indeed, 
Salonae probably only reached at that time its 
greatest prosperity. This, it is true, was oc- 
casioned partly by the fact that the regenerator of the 
Roman state, the emperor Diocletian, was by birth a Dal- 
matian, and allowed his efforts aimed at the decapitalising 
of Home to redound chiefly to the benefit of the capital of 
his native land; he built alongside of it the huge palace, 
from which the modern capital of the province takes the 
name Spalato, within which it bos for the most part found 
a place, and the temples of which now serve it as cathedral 
and baptistery.' Diocletian, however, did not make Sa- 
lonae a great city for the first time, but, because it was 
such, chose it for his private residence; commerce, naviga- 
tion, and trade must at that time in these waters have been 
concentrated chiefly at Aquileia and at Salonae, and the city 
must have been one of the most populous and opulent 
towns of the west. The rich iron mines of Bosnia nero 
largely worked at least in the later imperial period; the 
forests of the province likewise yielded masaive and excel- 
tent timber; even of the llouriBbing textile industry of the 
land a reminiscence is still preserved in the priestly " Dol- 
matica." Altogether the civUieing and Romanising of 
Dalmatia form one of the most peculiar and most signifi- 
cant phenomena of the imperial period. The boundary 
between Dalmatia and I^Iaccdonia was at the same time the 
political and linguistic demarcation of the West and East. 
As the spheres of rale of Caesar and Marcus Antonius came 
into contact at Scodia, so did those of Borne and Byzan- 
tium after the partition of the empire in the fourth cen- 
tury. Here the Latin province of Dalmatia bordered with 



' The likptisteiy is perhaps the tomb of the utnperor 
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tbe Greek province of Macedonia; and the younger sister 
Btands here alongside of the elder vigorouB in aspiratioii 
and excelling in energy of effort. 

While the southern Dlyrian province and its peaceful 

goTcmnient soon ceased to be prominent in a 
to T^>a """^ tistoricttl aspect, northern myrieum, or as it ia 

usually called, Pannonia, forms in the imperial 
period one of the great mUitary and thereby also political 
centres. In the army of the Danube the Ponnonian compa 
have the leading position like the Rhenish in the west, and 
the Dalmatian and the Moesian attach themselves to them, 
and subordinate themselves under them, in like manner aa 
the legions of Spain and Britain were subordinate to those 
of the Rhine, Roman civilisation stands and continuee 
here under the influence of the camps, which did not re- 
main in Pannonia as in Dalmatia only for some genera- 
tions, but were permanent. After the subduing of the in- 
surrection of Bato, the regular garrison of the province 
amounted at first to three, afterwards apparently only to 
two, legions; and the further development was conditioned 
by their standing quarters and the shifting of those for- 
ward. Wheu Augustus after the first war against the 
Dalmatians had selected Siacia, at the point where the 
Kulpa falls into the Save, as his chief stronghold, after 
Tiberius had subdued Pannonia at least as far as tlie 
Drave, the camps were pushed forward to the latter, and 
at least one of the Pannonian headquarters was thence- 
forth found at Poetovio (Pottau), on the borders of Nori- 
cum. The reason why the Pannonian army remained 
whoUy or in part in the valley of the Drave can only have 
been the same as led to the construction of the Dalmatian 
legionary camps; they needed troope here to keep in obe- 
dience their subjects as well in the neighbouring Noricum 
as above all in the region of the Drave itself. On the Dan- 
ube watch was kept by the Roman fleet, which is already 
mentioned in the year 50, and presumably originated on 
the erection of the province. There was not yet perhaps 
a legionary camp on the river itaelf under the Jutio-Clau* 
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dias dynaaty,' in connection witb which we mAy note that 
tho state of the Suebi immediately guljoining the province 
io {rout was at that time immediately dependent on Borne, 
and sufficed in §ome measure to protect the frontier. 
Then, as with the camps of Dahnatia, Vcspnaian apparent- 
ly did away also with the camps on the Drave and traca- 
ferred them to the Danube itself; thenceforth the great 
headquarters of the Fannonian army were the formerly 
Norican (p. 215) Camuntum (Petronell, to the east of 
Vienna), and along with it Vindobooa (Vienna). 
Civil deyelopment, such as we meet in Noricum and on 
the coast of Dalmatia, shows itself likewise in 
Fannonia only at some districts situated on the 
Norican frontier, and in part belonging originr 
ally to Noricum ; Emona and the upper valley of the Save 
stand on an equality with Noricum, and if Savoxia (Stein, 
on the Anger) received the Italian municipal constitution 
at the same time with the Norican towns, that place must 
doubtless, so long as Caruuntum was a Norican town, 
have belonged also to Noricum. It was only after the 
' That there were do legious stationed on the Danube itself In the 
jear 50, foUows from Tacitus, Ann. xii. 39; otherwise it would not 
have been aeoesMrj to »end a le^ou tliither to receive the acreisiDn 
of the Suebi. The lading out aiso of the Claudlan Savariastutii bet- 
ter, if the town was then Norican, than if it alreadj belonged to 
Pannonia; and, as the aseignnjeni of this town to Puuioiiia coin- 
cides certainly as to time with the Winv aoreiauce of Carnunlum and 
with the transference of the legion thither, all this ma/ probublj 
have taken place only in the perioil after Claadius. The small num- 
ber also of inscriptions of Italic! found in the c&mps ot the Danube 
{Sph, Kp. V. p. 325] points to their later origin. Certain)/ there 
hive been found in Camunttim some epitapha of soldiftn of the IGth 
legion which, from their outward form and from the abaenoe of Mg- 
nomen, appear to be older (Hirschfold, Arfh, Epij/rnpH . MitthfAun- 
ffen, V. 317). Stjch determinations of dute cannot claim full oer- 
taint/, where a decade iii concerned; nevertbvleaa it matt be eon- 
eednd that the former argnments also furnish no fnll proofs, and 
the translocation may have Iwgun earlter, poraibl/ nnder Nero. For 
the canstruotion or extension of this ounp hy Vespuian we have 
the eTidence of the inscriptiuti, attesting suoh a struotore, of Car- 
nnntum, dating from the year Ti (Uinchfeld, I. c). 
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troops were statiotied on tli© Danube thjit the govern- 
ment set to work to give urban orgamaation to the country 
bebmd. Id tbe western territory origmall; Norican, 
Scarbantk (Oedenburg, on the Neuaiedler, See) obtained 
urban rigbta under the Flavii, while Vindobona and Car- 
nuntum became of themBelves camp-towna. Between tlie 
Save and Drave SiBcia and Sirmium received urban rights 
under the Flavii, as on the Drave Poetovio (Pettau) under 
Trajan, Mursa (Eazeg) under Hadrian colonial rights — to 
mention here only the chief places. That the population, 
predominantly lUyrian but in good part also Celtic, op- 
posed no energetic resistance to the Bomaniaing, has 
already been mentioned ; the old language and the old 
habits disappeared where the Bomans came, and kept their 
ground only in the more remote districts. The districts 
— wide, but far from inviting for settlement — to the east of 
the river Eaab and to the north of the Drave as far as the 
Danube were probably reckoned even from the time of 
Augustus 08 belonging to the empire, but perhaps in a 
way not much differing from Germany before the battle of 
Varus ; urban development neither then nor later found 
a true soil here, and in a military point of view this region 
was for a long time occupied but UtUe or not at aU. This 
state of matters changed in some measure only in conse- 
quence of the incorporation of Dacia imder Trajan ; the 
pushing forward of the Pannonian camps toward the east 
frontier of the province, to wliich that step gave occasion, 
and the further internal development of Fannonia, will be 
better described in connection with the wars of Trajan. 
The last portion of the right bank of the Danube — the 
mountain-land on the two sides of the Margus 
(Morava), and the flat country stretching along 
between the Haemus and the Danube — was 
inhabited by Thracian tribes ', and it appeared necessary 
in the first instance to cast a glance at this great stock as 
such. It rius 2>arallel in a certain sense to the lUyrian. 
As the lUyrians once fiUnd the regions from the Ailriatic 
Sea to the middle Danube, so the Thracians were formerly 
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settled to tho east of them, from tke Aegean Sea as far hs 
the mouths of tho Danube, tmd not less on the one hand 
upou the left brink of the Danube, pailicuhu'Iy in the 
modern Trausylviinia, ou the other hand beyond the Bob- 
porus, at leaat in Bithjnia and as far aa Fhrygia. He- 
rodottiB is not wrong in calling the Throciaus the greatest 
of the peoples known to him after the Indiaua, Like the 
niyrian, the Thracian stock attained to no full development, 
and appears more as hard pressed and disposseBsed than oa 
having any historically memorable course of its own. But, 
while the language and habits of the Dlyrians have been 
preserved — though in a form worn down in tljo course of 
centuries— to tho present day, and we with some right 
transfer the image of the Palikars from more recent 
hiutory to that of tho Roman imperial period, the same 
does not hold good of the Thracian stock. There ia mani- 
fold and sure attestation that the tribes of the territory, 
which in consequence of the Roman provincial division 
has ultimately retained the name Thracian, as well aa the 
Moeaians between the Balkan and the Danube, and not less 
the Getae or Daci ou the otlier bank of the Danube, 
all spoke one and the same language. This language had 
in the Roman empire a position similar to that of the 
Colts and of the Syrians. The historian and geographer 
of the Augustan age, Strabo, mentions the likeness of 
language among the peoples named ; in botanical writ- 
ings of the imperial period the Daciau appellations of a 
niunber of plants ai'e Hpccified. ' When his contemporary, 
the poet Ovid, had opportunity given to him in the far-off 
Dobrudscha to reflect on his too dissolute course of life, 

' Wo knov nliole E«tg of Tbraciim, Getic, Daci4n nuneg of places 
Ktid pereous Remsrkatily iu it lingaistio point of tidit la & group 
oC tHfrsoD&l nunus compounded wjtU — eenViu* : BitJikenthui, Zipa- 
cfnthiu, Dimiferiithtu, TVadeenthu*, lAnitmiAim (BuU. de Corr. BtU. 
TJ. 170), of wlijuh the Srst two also fruqaeotly occur isolated in 
their other hik\t (Bilitun, Zipa). A ^milur group ia formed by tha 
cumponiids vith—pori*. Btii:)> aa M^tC'ipari* (as Thrnoiun, DuiL I. e,, 
u Dut^iitn ill iiiitn>'ruu£ cusi'ii), Vfiripurit, Wuuiyporin., BttiutpoTUt 
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he used hia leisure to learn Qetio, and became almQSt a 
poet of the Qetae : — 

AKpudtt! et GeUiso»er^»»ermonel&>iliwn. . . . 
Bt piaeKi (sratare miM) eo^iqite poeUus 
Inter inkumanM fwmea hai«r« Oetat, 

But while the Irish bards, the Syrian missionaries, and the 
mountain valleys of Albania secured a certain continued du- 
ration for other idioms of the imperial period, tlie Thracian 
disappeared amidst the fluctuations of peoples in the regioB 
of the Danube and the overpowerful influence of Constanti- 
nople, and we cannot even determine the place which belongs 
to it in the pedigree of nations. The descriptions of man- 
ners and customs of particuliur tribes belonging to it, as to 
which various notices have been preserved, yield no indi- 
vidual traits valid for the race as a whole, and for the most 
part bring into relief merelj* singularities such as appear 
among all peoples at a low stage of culture. But they were 
and remained a soldier-people, not less useful as horsemen 
than for light infantry, from the times of the Peloponnesian 
war and of Alexander down to that of the Roman Caesars, 
whether they might range themselves against them or 
subsequently fight for them. Their wUd but grand mode 
of worshipping the gods may perhaps be conceived as a 
trait peculiar to this stock — the mighty outburst of the joy 
of spring and youth, the nocturnal mountain-festivals of 
torch-swinging maidens, the intoxicating sense-confusing 
music, the flowing of wiue and the flowing of blood, the 
giddy festal whirl frantic with the simultaneous excitement 
of all sensuous passions. Dionysos, the glorious and the 
teri'ible, was a Thracian god ; and whatever of the kind 
was specially prominent in the Hellenic and the Roman 
Qultun, was connected with Thracian or Phrygian customs. 
While the niyrian tribes in Dalmatia and Pannonia, 
after the overthrow of the great insurrection 
SndtSSf'*' ™ ^^ ^^^^ years of Augustus, did not again 
invoke the decision of nrmw against the Ro- 
mans, the same did not hold true of the Thracian stock ; 
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the often-shown spirit of independence and the wild brav- 
ery of this nation tUd not fttil it even in its decline. In 
Thrace, south of the Hoemus, the old priucipate remained 
under Bomim supremacy. The native ruling house of the 
Odrjrsae, with their residence Bizje (Wiza), between Adri- 
anople and the coast of the Bkck Sea, was already in the 
earlier period the most prominent among the princely 
famihea of Thrace ; after the triumviral period there is no 
further mention of other Thraclan kings than of those of 
this bouse, so tliat the other princes appear to have been 
made vassals or superseded under Augustus, and only 
members of this family were thenceforth invested witli 
the Thracion kingly ofiBce. This was done, probably, be- 
cause during the first century, as will be shown further 
on, there were no Roman legions stationed on the lowej- 
Danube ; Augustus expected the frontier at the mouth 
of the Danube to be protected by the Thradan va^als. 
Rhoemetalces, who in the second half of the reign of Au- 
gustus ruled all Thraco as a Roman vassal -king,' and his 
children and grandchildren therefore played in this coun- 
try nearly the same part as Herod and his descendants in 
Palestine ; unconditional devotedneas towards the lord- 
paramount, a decided inclination to Roman habits, hostil- 
ity to their own counti-ymen who clung to the nationa] 
independence, mark the attitude of the Thracian ruling 
house. The great Thracian insurrection of the years 741- 
743, of which we have fonnorly spoken (p. 27), was directed 
in the first iuatauce against this Rhoemetalces and Ma 
brother and co-regent Cotys who perished in it, and, as 
he at that time was indebted to the Romans for reinstate- 
ment into his dominion, so he some years afterwards ren- 



' Tuoitus, Ann. ii. 04, B»y» this e«pre«lj. Of free Thr»ci»nai 
vteved from the Roman stiuid-pDint, there were at (bat time boae ; 
bat the Tkmcinu mouutaius, and especially the Rliodope of the 
Bosal, maiutEitied even iu tlie etate of pi>ace an attitade as rtigante 
the pnnoei Installed li/ flume, that could hardly b« designalod as 
■abjection ; they ackiiowlydged lln" king douldlcaa, but obnyad liim, 
H TaoituB Gaj'tt \.l c. and iv. 4;i, Til ), unly whuu it suited thsm. 
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deretl to them Ids tbanks when, on oocaeion of the rising 
of the Dalmsitiana and the Pannonians. to which his Da- 
cian kinsmen adhered, hs kept faithfully to the Romans, 
and bore on essential pari in its overthrow. His son Go- 
tj8 was more Roman, or rather Greek, than Thraciaa ; hs 
traced back his pedigree to Eumolpus and Srichthonius, 
and gained the hand of a kinswoman of Uie imperial house, 
the great gnuicldaughter of the triumvir Antonius ; and 
not merely did the Greek and Latin poets of his time ad- 
dress him in song, but he himself was all but accounted a 
Getic poet.' The last of the Thracian kings, Rhoemotal- 
coa, son of the early deceased Cotys, was reared in Borne, 
and, like the Herodian Agrippa, a youthful playmate of 
the emperor GaiuB. 

But the Thracian nation by no means shared the Boman 
leanings of the ruling house, and the govern- 
ment gradually become convinced in Thrace 
as in Palestine that the tottering vassal-throne, 
only maintained by constant interference of the protecting 
power, was of use neither for them nor for the country, 
and that the introduction of direct administration was in 
every respect to be preferred. The emperor Tiberius 
made use of the quarrels tliat arose in the Thracian royal 
house to send to Thrace in the year 19 a Roman governor, 
TituB Trebellenus Rufus, under cover of exercising guar- 
dianship over the princes that were minors. Yet this oc- 
cupation was not accomplished without resistance, inef- 
fectual doubtless, but serioua on the part of the people, 
who, particulary in the mountain-valleys, troubled them- 
selves little about the rulers appointed by Rome, and 
whose forces, led by their family-chiefs, hardly felt them- 
selves to be soldiers of the king, and still less soldiers of 
Bonie, The sending of Trebellenus called forth in the 
year 21 a rising, in which not merely did tlie most noted 

' We hAV<:i gtUl a Greek epigrua, dedicated to Cotja t^ Aiitip*ter 
of TUessAlonka yAnthfA. I'Uin'iil. it. T^), the aune poet wbo cele- 
brated aXaa the conqueror ol Uie TtirsoiMu, Piao (p. 27), and a Latin 
•pistle In veite »ddre«Md to Ootys by Ovid {tS3 Pania, iL 0). 
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Tbractau tribes take part, but wlucb tbreatened to asaume 
greater proportions ; mesBeugers of the insurgents went 
over tbe Huemus to enkiadle tlie national war in Moeaia, 
and perhaps still further. Meanwhile the Moesiau legions 
ftppeareil in right time to relieve Philippopolis, which the 
insurgeuta besieged, and to suppress the movement. But, 
when some years later (25) the Roman government ordered 
levies in Thrace, the men refused to serve beyond the 
bounds of their own country. When no regard was paid 
to this refusal, the whole mountains rose and a struggle 
of despair ensued, iu which the insurgents, constrained at 
length by hunger and thirst, throw themselves in great 
part on the swords of the enemy or on their own, and 
preferred to renounce lite rather than their time-honoured 
freedom. The direct government continued in the form 
of exercising wardship in Thrace up to the death of Tibe- 
rius ; and, if the emperor Gains at the commencement of 
his reign gave back the rule to the Thracian friend of his 
youth juat as to the Jewisli, a few years after, in the year 
4G, the government of Claudius definitely put an end to 
it. Tliis final annexation of the kingdom, and conversion 
of it into a Roman province, also encountered an equally 
hopeless and equally obstinate resistance. But with the 
introduction of direct administration the resistance was 
broken. The governor, at first of equestrian, and from 
Trojan's time of sunatorial, rank, never had a legion ; the 
garrison sent into the country, though it was not stronger 
than 2,000 men, along with a small squadron stationed at 
Periuthus, was sufficient, in connection with the precau- 
tion.'iry measures otherwise taken by the government, to 
keep down the Thracians. The laying out of military 
roads was begiuj immediately after the annexation ; we 
find that the buildings requisite in the state of the coun- 
try for the accommodation of travellers at the posting ehi- 
tions were alreatly, in the year 61, erected by the govern- 
ment and opened to traffic. Thrace was thenceforth an 
obedient and important province of the empire ; hardly 
any other furnished so numerous men for all parts of the 
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wor-fbroea, eepecially for the caraliy and \he fleet, as ibis 
old home of gladiators and of mercenary soldiets. 

Tile aerioua conflicts wbich the Bomaiia bad to sastain 
with the Bame nation on the so-called "Thro- 
rian shore " [Ripa Thradae], in the region be- 
tween the Balkan and the Danube, and which led to the 
institution of the Moeaian command, form an essential 
oonstituent part of the regulation of the uortbem frontier 
in the Aagustan age, and have been alreadr described in 
their connection (page 15 f.) Of resistance similar to 
that offered by the Thracians to the Bomans nothing is 
reported from Moesia ; the tone of feeling there may not 
have been different, but in the level country and under the 
pressure of the legions encamped at Viminacium the re- 
sistance did not emerge openly. 

Civiliaation came to the Tbracian tribes, as to the 
_ Clyrian, from two sides : that of the Hellenea 

tumtaSma In f rom the cosst and from the Macedonian fron- 
tier, the Latin from the Dalmatian and Pan- 
nonian frontier. Of the former it will be more appropriate 
to treat when we attempt to describe the position of the 
European GreeJis under ttie imperial rule ; here it suffices 
generally to bnng out the fact that not merely did that 
rule protect the Greek element, where it found it, and the 
whole coast, even that subject to the governor of lloeaia, 
always remained Greek ; but that the province of Thrace, 
whose civilisation was begun in earnest only by Trajan, 
and was tliroughDut a work of the imperial period, was 
not guided iuto a Roman path, but became Hellenised. 
Even the northern slopes of the Hacmus. although ad- 
ministratively belonging to Moesia, were comprehended 
in UuB Hellenising : NicopoUs on the Jantra and Mardano- 
polis, not far from Varna, both foundations of Trajan, wer« 
organised after a Greek model. 

Of the L&tiu civilisation of Moesia the same holds true 
of that of th(t adjoiniug Dalmatian and 
Pannonian interior i only, as was natural, it 
emerges so much the later, weaker, and more impure, the 
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farther remote it is from its atarting-point. It followed 
predominantly hero the eucampmenta of the legions, and 
with these advanced enstward, starting from tlie probably 
oldest campij of Moesia at Sinjjriduaum (Belgrade) and 
Viminacium (Kostolatz).' It is true that, in keeping with 
the character of its armed apostlea, it kept at a Tery low 
stage in upper Moesia, and left room enough for the play 
of the primitiTe conditions. Viminacium obtained Italian 
urban rights from Hadrian. Lower Moesia, between the 
Balkan and the Dtimibe, in the earlier imperial i>eriod, 
remained probably throughout in the condition which the 
Bomans found subsisting there ; not tUl the legion-camps 
on the lower Danube were founded at Novae, Durostorum, 
and Troesmis, which, as will be act forth further on (p. 
246), probably did not take place till the beginning of 
the second century, did thin part of the right bank of the 
Danube become a seat of so much Italian ciTilisation as 
was compatible with camp-arrangements. Thenceforth 
civil settlements arose here too— particularly on the Dan- 
ube itself, between the great standing camps, the towns 
constituted after the Italian model, Batiaria, not far from 
Widin, and Oescus at the confluence of the Iskra with the 



' It in one of tbe tuogt nriously felt blanks of the Boman im- 
perial hiatorf that the gtnnding iiiiarters of the two legtoiu, <rliioh 
formud under the Julio-Cluudian einperora the ganlstoti of Mottaia, 
the 4th Sojrtliieik and the Sth Mocedonios (at least these were stu- 
tioned there in the jeai 33 ; C /. L. iii. 1698) cannot Iiitlierlo be 
pointed ont with certainty. Probably they were Yiminacimn and 
Singidunum in what was aftuTwards upper Moesia. Among the 
legion-campe of lower Moesia, of which that of Troesmia in ji«r- 
tianlkr has numeroua tnonumentH to show, none app«ar to be older 
than Hadrian's time ; the remains of the iipper-Hoeiian are hitherto 
to soautj that they at least do not hinder otir carrying hook their 
origin a centnrf further. Whoii the king of Thrace in the fear 18 
takec arms against the Baetarnae and Scjthiaiia (Tacitnt, Ann. 11. 
05), this could not hare been put forward even as a pretext, bad 
lower-Hovaiati legionary catnps hvuti already at that time in exist- 
once. This vt-ry iiiirrali tr «.• sliowi. tli»l tlie warlike power of this 
vawal-prittc" iviie not {ucimsidernlile, loid that the selling aside of 
4D uucumpllaut king gf Tlitace demanded caution. 
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Danube — and gradually the region approached the lerel 
of the Boman culture then subsisting, though of ttaeli on 
its dedioe. In the construction of highways in lower 
MoeeJa the rulers displajed manifold activity alter tbe 
time of Hadrian, tram whence the oldest mileatoDes 
hitherto found there proceed. 

If we turn from the surrey of the Boman rule, aa it 
took shape from Augustus onward in the lands 
on the right bank of the Danube, to the rela- 
tions and the inhabitants of the left, what we should have 
to remark as to the most westerly region has already in 
the main been said in the description of upper Germany ; 
and in particular it has been noticed (p. 171) that tbe 
Germans nest adjoining Baetia, the Hermunduri, were of 
all the neighbours of tbe Bomans the most peaceful, and, 
so far as is known to us, never fell into conflict with them. 
We have already stated that the people of the Mar- 
comani, or, as the Bomans usually term them 
in earlier times, the Suebi, after it had in the 
Augustan age found new settlements in the old land of the 
Boii, the modem Bohemia, and had ac<iuired through 
king Maroboduua a more fixed political organisation, re- 
mained indeed an on-looker during the Bomano-Qerman 
wars, but was preserved through the intervention of the 
Hhenish Qermons from the threatened Boman iDvaaioQ ; 
and, not leas, that the reaction of the renewed abandon- 
ment of the Boiuan offensive on the Bhine overthrew tliia 
too neutral state. The position of paramount power, 
which the Marcomani under Maroboduus had gained over 
tlie more remote peoples in the region of the Elbe, was 
thereby lost ; and the king himself died as an exile on 
Roman soil (p. 67). Tbe Marcomani and their eastern 
neighbours of kindred stock, the Quadi in Moravia, fell 
under Romou cUentship, in so far as in their case, nearly- 
as in that of Armenia, Uie pretenders contending for the 
inABtery leaned in part for support on the Bomans, and 
these claimed, and according to circumstances idso exer- 
cised, the right of inveetitura. The prince of the Cotonea, 
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GatiiaJda, who had in the first instance overthrown Maro- 
boduiu, GOukI not maintain himself long oa hit; aticceaaor, 
especiaUy as Vibilius king of tho neighbouring Hermun- 
duri took part ngainat him ; he too had to -pass over into 
Roman territory, and like RLiroboduua to invoke the im- 
periol favour. Tiberius tlien induced a Quadian of rank 
Vannius to take his place ; for the numerous 
train of the two banished kings, which was not 
allowed to remain on the right bank of the Dimuhe, Tibe- 
rius procured setUenients on the left in the March valley,' 
and procured for Vannius recognition on the part of the 
Hermimduri friendly with Rome. After a thirty years" 

' TIi*t tbe rfgwtm Viiiininnnm (Plin. //. N. \v. 12, 81), the Sue- 
biku state (Tacitiia, Anit. xii. 2(1 ; ili»t. iii. 6, 31), must bti r«farr«d, 
not merelj', is mt(;bt itpiieitr from Tacitus, Ann, \\. lys), to thu dwel- 
lings of the people that went over with Marobodua8 and Cntualda, 
but to ttie whole territory of the MurcomBtii and Qnadi, is shown 
c!«arlj \iy the seoond ruport, ^'l»/(. xii. 29, 30, slnoe here, as op- 
poneota of Ysnnins alongside of his own insurgent sabjeoto, there 
appear the peoples bordering on Boliemia to the west and north, the 
Ilermunduri and Lugii. As boundary towards the east VWny l.r. 
designates the region of Caruuutum {Gernuinoram Hii eonfinitim) 
more exactly the HTt>r Marue or Duria, which separates the Suebi 
and the regnum Vininiaiium from thoir eastern neighbors, whether 
Wi» majr refer the fUHtiiifit eo» with MUlleuhoff (Sitxuaggbrrirhtf iter 
Arliner Akadenm 1883, p. 871 ) to the Jaijges, op, as is more 
nattiTal, to the Ba«t«rnae. In reality both doubtless boriurud, the 
Jaijrge* on the south, the Baitarnae on the north, with the Qiiadi 
of the Maroh valloy. Accordlnglj the Marns is the March, and the 
demarcation ts formed by the (mall Carpathians that strutob be- 
twvuu the March and the Waag. If thus those retainers were 
settled inter flutiifn Mariim ft Cu»iim, then the Cusns not elsewhere 
mentioned is, provided the statement is correct, not the Waag, or 
even, as MQHenhoCf supposed, the Kipel falling into the Danube 
below Oran, but an affluent of the Danube westward of the Miirch, 
perh»pgthe Gusen near Lin*. The narrative in Tacitus xii. 29, 80, 
also requires the territory of Vannius to have reached to the west 
even beyond the March. Tbe subscription to the flrst bo«k of the 
MedttaUont of the emperor Harcns in Vimtiimx irfj^i T<f ri>iiviii''a, 
proves doubtless that thun the state of the Qnadi stretched as far aa 
the river Gran ; but this state is not ooincidetit with the ri-ijiium 
V'linnitmum, 
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rule tlie latter wrs overtlirown in the year 50 by his two 
nephews Vangio and Siilo, who revolted against him, 
and gained for themselves the neigbouring peoples, the 
Hermunduri in Franconia, the Lugii in Silesia. The Ro- 
man govemment, which Vannius Bolicited for mipport, re- 
mained true to the policj of Tiberius ; it granted to the 
overthrown king tlie right of aayluin, but did not interfere, 
especially as the successoi-s, who shai'ed the territory be- 
tween them, readily acknowledged the Romnn supremacy. 
The new prince of the Suehi, Sido. and his eo-ruler Itali- 
cus, perhaps the successor of Vangio, fought in the battle, 
which decided between VitolUus and Ves]3a8ian, with the 
Iloman army of the Danube on the side of the Flariana. 
In the great crises of the Roman rule on the Danube 
under Domitian and Marcus we shall again meet their 
successors. The Suebi of the Danube did not belong to 
the Roman empire ; coins probably struck by them show 
doubtless Latin inscriptions, but not the Roman standard, 
to say nothing of the image of the emperor ; taxes proper 
au<l levies for Rome did not here take place. But, in the 
first century particularly, the Suebian state in Bohemia 
and Moravia was included within the sphere of Roman 
power ; and, as was already observed, this was not without 
its influence on the stationing of the Roman frontier-guard. 
In the plain between the Danube and Theiss eastward 
from the Roman Pannonia, and between this 
and the Thracian Daci, tlicre was inserted a 
section of the people — probably belonging to the Medo- 
Persian stock — the Sarmatae, who living nomadically as a 
nation of shepherds and horsemen filled in great part the 
wide east-European plain ; these were the Jozyges, named 
the " emigrants " {utravdirrai) in distinction from the chief 
stock which remained behind on the Black Sea The 
designation shows that they only advanced at a compara^ 
tively late period into these regions ; perhaps their immi- 
giution falls to be included among the assaults, under 
which about the time of the battle of Actium the Dacian 
kingdom of Bureblata broke down {p. 12). They meet us 
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here at first under the emperor Claudius ; the Jazygea 
supplied the Suebian king Vannius with the cavalry for 
his wars. The Boinau goTeniineiit was on its guard against 
the alert and predatorj bands of horsemen, but did not 
otherwise sustain hostile relations to them. When the 
legions of the Danube marched to Italy in the year 70 to 
place Vespasian on the throne, they declined the contin- 
gent of cavalry offered by the Jazyges, and appropriately 
carried with them only a number of the men of chief rank, 
in order that thsBc should meanwhile be pledges for quiet 
on the denuded frontier. 
More serious and continuous \ratch was needed farther 
down on the lower Danube. There, beyond 
the mighty stream, which was now the boun- 
dary of the empire, were settled in the plains of Wallachia 
and the moilem Trunsylvania the Daci ; in the eastern flat 
country, in Moldavia, Beaaorahia, and onward, in the first 
instance, the Germanic Bastaniae, and then Sarmatian 
tribes, such as the Roxolani, a people of horeemen like the 
Jazyges, at first between the Dueiper and Don (iii. 340), 
then advancing along the sea-shore. In the first years of 
IHberius the vaaaiU prince of Thrace strengthened his troops 
to ward off the Bivstarnoe and Scythians ; iu the latter years 
of Tiberius it was urged among other proofs of his govern- 
ment more and more neglecting everything, that he suf- 
fered the inroads of the Dacians and the Sarmatae to pass 
unpunished. How matters went on in the last years of 
Nero on either side of the mouths of the Danube is ap- 
proximately shown by the accidentally preserved report of 
the governor of Moesia at that time, Tiberius Plautius 
Silvanus Aehanua The latter "brought upwards of 100,- 
000 men dwelhng beyond the Danube, with their wives 
and children, and their princes or kings over the river, 
BO that they became Uable to pay tribute. He suppressed 
a movement of the Sarmatae before it came to an outbreak, 
although he had given away a great part of his troops for 
the canying on of war in Armenia (to Corbulo). A num- 
btir [>f kiniTs hitherto unknown or at feud with the Romaua 
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he brought over to the Bomao bonk, and compelled tbem 
to proetrat« themselTeB before the lioroan standards. To 
the kings of the Bastoraae and Rosolani he sent back 
their sons, who had been made captive or reeovered from 
the enemy, to those of the Dacians their captive brothers,' 
and took hostages from several of them. Thereby the 
state of p^uye for the province was contirnied as well as 
further extended. He induced also the king of the l^*ythi- 
ans to desist from the siege of tbe town Cheraoneaua 
(Sebaalopol) beyond tbe BoiTBthenes. He was the first 
who, by great conaignmenta of com from this province, 
made bread cheaper in Rome." We perceive here clearly 
as well the agitated vortex of peoples on the left bank of 
the Danube under the Jalio-Claudian dynasty, as abo the 
strong arm of the imperial power, which even beyond the 
stream sought to protect the Greek towns on the Dnieper 
and in the Crimea, and was able also in some measure to 
do so, as wiU be further set forth when we describe the 
state of Greek afibirs. 

The forces, however, which Borne had here at her di&- 
posal were more than inadequate. The inaig- 
~'*'"^ "iiiw nificant garrison of Asia Minor, and the fleet. 
likewise small on the Black Sea, were of ac- 
count at moat for the Greek inhabitants of its aartbem 
and vreatsni ooaBt& A very difficult task was assigoed to 
the governor of Moea^ who with bis two legions bad to 
protect the bank of the Danube from Belgrade to the 
mouth ; and the aid of the far from obedient Thraeiana 
was under tbe circamataitoes an additional danger. E^e- 
ciaQy tovarda the motttli of the Danube there was wanting 
a Boffieaeat bulwark againat the barbarians now preoaing 
on with increning veigbl ^w withdrawal on two ocea- 
aiaoB of the Danubian Jegio»s to Italy in the trooblee after 
Nero'a death pi^oTtdced still more at the mouth of the 
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Danube, than on the lower Rliine, incursioDB of tbe neigh- 
bouring peoples, at first of tLe Boxolani, then of the Da- 
doDS, then of the Sarniatjwj, that Is, probably the Jazjges. 
There were Revere conflicts ; in one of these engagements, 
apparently with the Jazjges, the bra^e governor of Moeaia, 
Qaius Fonteius Agrippa, fell. Nevertheless, Ycspasiau did 
not proceed to increase the army of the Danube ; ' the 
necessity of strengthening the Asiatic garrisous must have 
appeared fltill more urgent, and the economy spfcially en- 
joined at that tunc forbade any increase of the army as a 
whole. He contented himself witii pushing forward the 
great camps of the army of the Danube to the frontier of 
the empire, as the pacification of the interior allowed, 
and the relations subsisting at the frontier, aa well as 
the breaking up of the Throcian troops brought about by 
the annexation of Thrace, imperatively required Tbua the 
Pannonian camps were brought away from the Drave, op- 
posite to the Suebian kingdom, to diraantum and Vindo- 
boua (p. 223), and tlie Dalmatian from the Kerka and the 
Cettina to the Moesian bank of the Danube,' so that the 

' In Pannonia there vera Btationed sbout the year 70 two legions, 
the 13th Guinina and the llith Apollinaris, in room of which Utter 
daring itd putioipation in the Armenlaii war for somu time the Tlh 
Oetnina came iu (O. I. L. iii. p. 482). Of the tiro tegiona added 
later, lat Adiutriz and 2d Adintrix, the first still at the tiegitining 
of the reign of Trajan lay in upper Gennun; (p. 173, note %), and 
can mil; have come to Pannnnta under Trajan ; the second sta- 
tioned under Veapaflinn in Britain can only have come to Pannonia 
under Domitian (p. 190, note 1). The Meestan armj numbered 
after the union with the Dalmatian under VespwilBn probsblj but 
fonr legions, conaequentlj as manj as the two armies together pre- 
Tioualy— tlie latter upper-Moesian, 4th Flavia, and 7th Claudia, and 
tlie later lower Hoesian, l«t Italica and 5th Hacedonica. Tha pu- 
eitlons shift«d bj the marching tu and fro of the year of the four 
emperora (Marquardt, StaitltrerM'. ii. 43,'}), which temporarily 
brought these legions to Moesia. need not deceive us The subse- 
quent third lower-Moesian loidon, the EleTenth, was sUU under 
Trajan itationed in upper Germany. 

'Joseph us, BeU, lufL^M. 4,3: >A((ari cat ^flfont ipii\Mtait rim 
riiror St/Xo^fr, ^i tfnu rati S^tiffiptiii T^r h^tfiwrnf t«\/wt kivrvrat. By 

this teems meant tho tnuiaferenoe o( the two Dalmatian legions to 
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governor of Moeeia thencefortli disposed ol double the 
number of legions. 

A shiftirig of the proportiona of power to the disadvan- 
tage of Rome set in under Domitian,' or rather 
tlie consequences of the Lnsufiicient frontier- 
defence were then reaped. According to the 
little we know of the matter, the change of affairs hinged 
quite like the similar one in Caesar's time, upon a single 
Dacian man ; what king Burebista had planned, king De- 
cebalus seemod destined to execute. How 
much the real moiing-spnng lay m his per- 
aonality, m shown by the slorj that the Dacian king Duraa, 
in order to bring the right man into the right place, re- 
tired from his office in favour of Decebiilus. That Dece- 
balus first of all organised in order to strike, is shown 
by the reports as to his introduction of Roman discipline 
into the Dacian army, and his enlisting people of capacity 
among the Romans themselves, and even by the condition 
proposed by him to the Romans after the victory, that 
they should send him the necessary workmen to instruct 
his people in tlie arts of peace as of war. On what a 
great BCEde he aet to work is shown by the connections 



Moewi, Whither they were transferred we do not know, Aeeord- 
ing to the Romttn custom elBewhere it is mora prob&ble that thejr 
were staliotiud in the enviroiia of the previous headquarters Vimin*- 
cium than in llie remote region of the mouths of the Danube. The 
camp there probabl;^ originated only at the diTisloii of the Moerian 
command and at the ere<;tiun of the independent province of lower 
HoeBia and atider Domitian. 

• The chronology of the Dacian war is involvod in much onoer- 
taintf . Tliat it bad b«gun alroady before the war with the ChattI 
(83), we learn from the Carthaginian inscription ( C L L. viii, 
1083) of a soldier decorated three timet \>j Domitiatt, iu the Dacian, 
in the German, and again in the Dacian war. Euaebius pnt« the 
outbreak of the war, or rather the lirst great conliict, In the year 
Abr. 3101 or 2Wi-K.v> 85 (more exactly 1 Oct 84— .W Sept. 85) 
or 8fi, the trinmph in the year 3in((=90-, these nnmhers indeed 
have no claim to complete trustworthiness. With some proba- 
bility th« triumph is placed iu the )rear ti8 ^Uetuteii, Acta Aroid. p. 
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which he formed, westward and eftstward, with the Siicbi 
and tho Jttzyges, and even with the Parthians, The as- 
eoilunts were the Dacians. The governor of the province 
of Moeaia. who first went to oppose them, Oppins Sabiuus, 
lost his life on the delJ of battle. A number of smaller 
camps were conquered ; the larger were threatened, the 
possession of the province itself was at stake. Doraitian 
in person resorted to the army, and his representative — 
he himself was no general and renwuned in the background 
— the commandant of the guard, Cornelius Fufscus, leti 
the army over the Danube ; but he paid for the incautious 
pi'oceeding by a severe defeat, and he too, the second in 
supreme command, fell before the enemy. His succeaaor, 
Julian us, a capable officer, defeated the Dacians in their 
own territory in a great battle near Tapae, and was on the 
way to achieve lasting resulta But, while the struggle 
with the Dacians was in suspense, Doraitian had threat- 
ened the Suebi and Jazyges with war, because they bad 
omitted to send to him a contingent against the former ; 
the messengers, who came to excuse this, he caused to be 
executed. ' Here too misfortune pursued the Bomon arma. 
The Marcomani achieved a victory over the emperor him- 
self ; a whole legion was surrounded by the Jazyges and 
cut down. Shaken by this defeat, Domitian, in spite of 
the advantages gained by Julian us over the Dacians, has- 
tily oonduded with these a peace, which did not indeed 
prevent him from conferring the crown upon the repre- 
seotative of Decebalus iu Rome, Dtegis, just as if the lat- 
ter were a vassal of the Romans, or from marching as 
victor to the Capitol, but which in reality was equivalent 
to a capitulation. What Decebalus, on the advance of the 
Itoman army into Dacia, had scoffingly offered — to diamifis 
lo his home uninjured every man for whom a yearly pay- 
ment of two asses was promised to him ^became almost 

■ The frsgiuent, Dio, Ixrii. 7, 1, Ditid., Btandsin the seqaenue et 
the tTntniui «xoerpl» before Ixvii. 5, 1,2, 3, niui Ix-lotigs alno in 
the ordcrr of erenu to « time before the negoliaiiou with tlie Lujpt, 
Comp. flermtt. Hi. 115. 
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true : in the pesc« the incursions into Moesia wer« bought 
off with a fixed sum bo be paid yearly. 

Here a change had to be effected. Domitiaii, who was 

doubtlees a good adntinis^tor of the empire, 
?J5^" ""'* but obtose to the demands of military honour, 

was followed after the short reign of Nerva 
by the emperor Trajan, who first and above all a soldier, 
not merely tore in pieces that agreement, but alao took 
measures that similar thinge should not recur. The war 
against the Suebi and Sarmatae, which was still being 
coutinued at Domitian's death (OC), was happily ended, aa 
it would seem, under Nerva iu the year 97. The new em- 
peror went, even before he held his enti^nce into the cap- 
ital of the empire, from the Bhine to the Danube, where 
he stayed in the winter 9&-99, but not to attack the Da- 
cians at once, but to prepare for the war : to this time 
belongs the coustmction — jaioing itself on to the roads 
formed in upper Germany — of the road completed on the 
right bank of the Danube in the region of Orsova in the 
year 100 (p. 166). For the war against the Dacians, in 
which, a& in all his campaigns, he commanded in peraoo, 
he did not set out till the spring of 101. He crossed the 
Danube below Yuninacium, and advanced against the not 
far distant capital of the king, Sarmizegetusa. Deoebalas 
with his allies — the Bun and other tribes dwelling to tba 
northward took part in this struggle — offered resolute re- 
nstanoe, and it was only by vehement and bloody con- 
flicts that the Romans cleared their way ; the number of 
the wounded was so great that the emperor pat fais own 
wanirube at the disposal of the pbysictanss But victorT- 
did not waver ; one Btnmghohl after another fell ; the flk 
ters of the king, the ciqvtiTee from the fotOMr war, the \ 
standonifl taken from the anaiea of Domitian, fell into die , 
bauda of ttie Romans ; for the king, interoepte<i by Tn^an 
bimaelf and by the brave liasins Quietus, nothing was left 
bat complete surrender i lO^i. Trajan demuideil nothiog 
Ie» than the rsnuneiaiioa of the sovereign power and tlm * 
enlr«ace of the Dacum kiitgdom into the di^otahip cf 
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Rome. The deBerters, the arma, the engiBes of war, 
tLe workmen once supplied for theeo by Bome^ had to b« 
deUv^red up, and tho kiag peraonaUy to kneel before the 
victor ; he divested himself of the right to make war and 
peace, and promised military service ; the fortresses were 
eitlier razed or delivered to the Bomans, and in these, 
above all in the capital, there remained a Soman garrison. 
The strong bridge of stone, which Trajan caused to be 
thrown over the Danube at Drobetae (opjwsite Tumu 
Severinului), secured the communication even in the bod 
season of the year, and gave to the Dacian garrisons a 
reserve-support in the near legions of upper-Moeeia. 
Bat the Dacian nation, and above all the king himself, 
did not know the art of accommodating them- 
Oraod vteita g^jygg jq dependence, oa the kings of Cappa- 
docia and Mauretania had understooil it ; or 
rather they had merely taken upon them the yoke in the 
hope of ridding themselves of it again on the first oppor- 
tunity. The signs of this were soon apparent. A portion 
of the arms to be delivered up was kept back ; the for- 
tresses were not given over as had been stipulated ; an 
asylum was still granted, moreover, to Boman deserters ; 
portions of territory were wrested from tbe Jazyges at 
enmity with tho Dacians, or perhaps the occurrence of 
violations of the frontier on their part was not taken pa- 
tiently ; a lively and suspicious intercourse was maintained 
with the more remote natives still free. Trajan could not 
but be convinced that his work was but half done ; and, 
rapid in resolution as he was, he, without entering upon 
farther negotiations, declared war once more against the 
king three years after the conclusion of peace (106). 
Gladly would the latter have avoided it ; but the demand 
that he should give himself a captive spoke too dearly. 
Nothing was left but a struggle of despair, and all were 
not ready for tiiis ; a great part of Uie Dacians submitted 
without resistance. The appeal to the neighbouring peo- 
ples to enter jointly into measures for warding ofT tbe dan- 
ger that threatened even their freedom and their national 
10 
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exiaience sounded without effect ; Decebolus and the Da> 
oioQS that remained faithful to Mm stood alone in this 
war. The attempts to make away v\-ith the imperial 
general by means of deserters, or to purchase tolerable 
terms by the release of a high officer taken prisoner, 
likewise broke down. The emperor marched once more 
as victor into the enemy's capital, and Decebalus, who up 
to the last moment had struggled with fate, put himself to 
death wben sU was lost (107), This time Trajan made an 
end ; the war concerned no longer the freedom of the 
people, but its very existence. The native population were 
driven out from the best part of the land, and these dis- 
tricte were reoccupied with a non- national population 
brought in from the mountains of DaJmatia, or the mines, 
and otherwise preponderantly, as it woiild appear, from 
Asia Minor. In several regions, no doubt, the old popu- 
lation yet remained, and even the language of the country 
maintained its ground,' These Dacians, as well as the 
sections dwelling beyond the bounds, still gave trouble 
to the Romans — subsequently, for example, under Cktm- 
TOodxis and Maximianus ; but they stood isolated, and 
dwindled away. The danger with which the vigorous 
Thracian race had several times threatened the Roman 
rule might not be allowed to recur, and this end Trajan 
attained. The Rome of Trajan was no longer that of the 
age of Hannibal ; but it was still dangerous to have con- 
quered the Romana 

The stately column which six years afterwards was 
erected to the emperor by the imperial senate 
in the new Forum Trajanum of the capital, 
and which still adorns it at the present day, is an evidence, 
to which we possess nothing parallel, of the extent to which 
the traditional history of the Roman imperial period baa 
suffered havoc Throughout its height of exactly one 

' ArriAD, TiKt. 44, mentioits among tlie chruiges wbioh Hudrikn 
Introduced into the cavalry, th^t he nllowed to the aeveral dlvlaions 
Iheir uationol bnttk'orieB: KfAriicuij tiir tvTs KiArori linrtDo-if, rrrc 
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hundred Roman feet it is coTered with sep&mte repre- 
eentations to the rmmber of one hundred and twenty- 
four — a chiselled picture-book of the Dacian wars, to 
which almost everywhere we lack the text We see the 
watch-towers of the Romans with their pointed roofs, 
their palisaded court, their upper gallery, their ftre- 
signals ; the town on the bank of the Danube-etream, 
whoae river-god looks on at the Roman warriors, as they 
march under their standards alony the pontoon-bridge ; 
the emperor himself in his couacU of war, and then aacri- 
ficiog at the altar before the walls of the camp. It is 
narrated that the Bun allied with the Dacians dissuaded 
Trajan from the war in a Latin sentence written on a huge 
mushroom ; we fancy that we recognise this mushroom 
placed as a load on a sumpter-animal, alarmed by which a 
barbarian, l.nog on the ground with his club, points out 
the mushroom with his finger to the advancing emperor. 
We see the pitching of the camp, the felling of trees, the 
fetching of water, the lading of the bridge. The first 
captive DaciaoB, easily recognisable by their long-sleeved 
fwcks and their wide trousers, with their hanils boimd 
behind their back, and with their long bushy hair grasped 
by the soldiers, are brought before the emperor. We see 
tlie combats, the men hurling spears and stones, the sickle- 
bearers, the archers on foot, the heavj'-mailed horsemen 
also bearing the bow, the dragon-bannera of the Dacians, 
the oflScers of the enemy adorned with the round cap 
as the token of their rank, the pine-wood, into which the 
Dacians carry their wounded, the cut off heads of the 
barbarians deposited before the emperor. We see the 
Dacian village on piles in the middle of the lake, towards 
the round huts of which, with their pointed roof, tlie 
burning torches are flying. Women and children sue the 
emperor for mercy. The wounded are cared for and 
bound up ; badges of honour are distributed to officers 
and soldiers. Then the conflict proceeds; the hostile 
(intrench ments; partly of wdihI, partly stone walls, are 
aaaailed ; the beaieging-tnun advances, the ladders are 
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brought up, the Btorming-column makes its oaeault under 
cover of tiie lesludo. Lastly, the king with his train lies 
at the feet of Trajan ; the ilragon-banners are in the hands 
of the RomaDB ; the troops In exultation salute the em- 
peror; Victoria stands before the piled up arms of the 
enemy and deacribea the tableau-a; of the victory. Then 
follow the pictures of the second war, of similar charac- 
ter on the whole to those of the first series. Worthy of 
Dotice is one great representation, which, after the king's 
stronghold has gone on fire, appears to show the princes 
of the Dacinus sitting round a kettle and, one after the 
other, emptying the poison-cup ; another, where the head 
of the brave Dacian king is brought on a tray to the 
emperor ; ami lastly, the closing picture, the long series 
of the conquered with their women, children, and flocks 
marching away from their home. The emperor himself 
wrote the history of this war — as Frederick the Great 
wrote that of the Seven Years' "War — and many otliers 
after him ; all this is lost to us, and as nobody would ven- 
ture to depict the liistory of the Seven Years' War from 
Menzel's pictures, there is left to us only, along with a 
glimpse into half intelligible details, the painful feeling 
of a stirring and great historical catastrophe faded for ever 
and lost even to remembrance. 
The defence of the frontier in the region of the Danube 
was not shifted to such a degree, as might well 
on the D«dut» be expected, m consequence of the conversion 
nijM. ^j Dacia into a Boman province ; a change, in 
the strict sense, of the liue of defence did not take placei, 
but the new province was treated on the whole as an eccen- 
tric positioD, which was only connected directly with the 
Roman territory towards the south along the Danube it- 
self, on the other three sides projected into the barbman 
land. The plain of the Theiss, stretching between Pan- 
nonia and Dacia continued in the hands of the Jazyges ; 
there have been found remains of old walls, which led 
from the Danube over the Theiss away to the Dacian 
mountains, and bounded the region of the Jazyges to the 
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Qorth, but of the time and the authors of these entrench- 
ments nothing certain ib known. Beaaornbia, nlao is inter- 
BBcted by a double barrier-line which, running from the 
Pruth to the Dniester, ends at Tyra, and — according to 
the inadequate reports hitherto befoi-e ua on the subject 
— appears to proceed from the Romans, ' If this was the 
case, then Moldavia and the south half of Bessarabiti na 
well aa the whole of "Wallachia were incorporated iu the 
Boman empire. But though this may have been done 
nominally, the Roman rule hardly extended effectively to 
these lands ; at least there ia, up to the present time, im 
utter absence of sure proofs of Boman settlement either 
in eastern Wallachia or in Molila%'ia and Bessarabia. At 
any rate, the Danube here remained, much more than the 
Rhine in Germany, the limit of Roman civilisation and 
the proper basis of frontier-defence. The positions on it 
were considerably reinforced. It was a fortunate circum- 
stance for Rome that, while the surge of peoples rose on 
the Itenube, it sank on the Bhlne, and the troops that 
could be there dispensed with were disposable elsewhere. 
Although under Vespasian probably not more than six 

legions were stationed on the Danube, their 
2SJJJ^(°,' number was subsequently raised by Domitian 

and Trajan to ten ; the two chief commands 
of Moesia and Fannonia hitherto subsisting were withal 
divided, the first under Domitian, the second under Tra- 
jan, and, as the Dacian was auperadded, the whole num- 
ber of the commanderahips on the lower Danube was fixed 
at five. At the outset, indeed, they aeem to have cut off 
the comer which this stream forma below Duroatorum 

> The walls, wliich, three mStreB in tieig>it aud tvo metres in 
tliickneM, -nith broad outer fo8tt« and matijr rttmuiiis of forts, stretch 
in two almost parallel lines, partly— to the leni;th of ninel^-foar 
miles— from the left bank of tlie Pmth by way of Tabok and Tatar- 
buaar to Dnietiter-Limati, between Akuruiaii and tho Blai'k Sea ; 
partly — to the longtli of Bixty-two miles — from I:.«ow» on the FVnlh 
tti tht) Dnlestor buluw Uundery (l^eturmann, Oeoffniph. Mitthe&un' 
gen^ 1)M7, p. 130), may p«rhap be algo Roman-, but there baa not 
bevii M yet M>y exa«t Bottlemeut of this poinL 
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(Silietrifl) — the mocTero Dobrudsclia — and from the place 
now called Baasowa, where the river approaches within 
thirty miles of the sea, in order then to bend almoflt at a 
right angle to the north, to have substituted for the river- 
line a fortified road iift«r the manner of the British (p. 
202), which reached the coast at Tomia.' This corner, 
however, was, at least from the time of Hadrian, embraced 
within Uie Roman frontier-fortification ; for from that 
time we find lower Moesia, which before Trajan had prob- 
ably poBBessed no larger standing garrisons at all, fur- 
nished with the three legionary camps of Novae (near 
Svischtova), Durostorum (Silistria), and Troesmla (Iglitza, 
near Oolatz), of which the last lies in front of that very 
angle of the Danube. Against the Jazyges the position 
was strengthened by adding to the upper Moesian camps at 

' According to von Vincke's estimate (Monnt^berkhte Qber du Ver- 
haiidliingen der GegftUfhiift fiir Snlkunde i/i Berlin in the yettw 
1839-40, p. 197 f. ; comp, in von Moltke'a Brirfe liter Zusldnde i>» 
tUr Turkei, ttie letter of 2d Nov. 18^)7), as well as ac(^ordiI]g to the 
delinestioDS and plans o( Dr. G. SehncUliardt commaDicated to me, 
three bu-riera were here coDatruct«d. The southmost uid probablj 
oldest is a simple earthen wall with isingulsrlyt a foase in front of 
It towards the south ; whether of Roman origin maj bt* doubtful. 
The two other lines are an earthea wait, even now at m&ny places 
■s high as three metres, and a lower wall, once lined with atones, 
which often rnn close beeide eaoh other and elsewhere again are mllea 
kpMTt. We might hold them m the two lines of defence of a forti- 
fled rood, though in the eastern half the t^arthun wall, in the more 
southern half the atone-wall, is the more northerljr, and thejr eroaa 
In the middle. At one spot the tiartben wall (here more southerly) 
forms the rear of a fort constructed behind the atone-wall. The 
earthen wall is covered on the north side by a deep, on the south 
Bide by a shallow, fosse ; each fosse is closed olT by a bank. A tofse 
lies also in front of the stone-wall to the north. Behind the earthen 
wall, and mostly resting on it, are found farts distant from each 
other seven hundred and fifty m&tres ; others at irregular distances 
of the like kind behind the stone- wall. All the lines keep behind 
the Karasu-lakes as the natural basis of defence ; from the point 
where this ceases, they are (.'arried as far as the sea with slight re- 
gard to tbe character of the ground. The towit Tomia lies outside 
of the vail and to the north of it ; but its fortress-walls ore put in 
connection with the barrier-fortiflcatlon by a special wftU. 
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Sitigidunum and Viminacium the lower Pannonian at the 
coiLfiueuce of the Theiss with the Dannbe near Acumin- 
cum. Dacia itself was then but weakly gorrigoiied. The 
capital, now a colony of Trajan, SarmizegetnBa, lay not far 
from the chief crossings over the Danube in upper Moeeia ; 
here and on the middle Mariijus, as well as beyond it in 
the districts of the gold mines, the Romana cbiefiy settled ; 
the one legion serving as garrison since Trajan's time in 
Ducia obtained its headquarters, at least soon afterwards, 
in this region at Apidum (Karlaburg). Farther to the 
north Potaissa (Thorda) and Napoca (Elausenburg) were 
probably also at once taken possession of by the Komans, 
but it was only gradually tliat the great Pannono-Dacian 
military centres pushed farther towards the north. The 
transference of the lower Pannonian legion from Acumin- 
cum to Aquincum, the modem Buda, and the occupa- 
tion of this commanding military position, fall not later 
than Hadrian, and probably under him ; probably at the 
same time one of the upper Pannoniui legions came to 
Brigetio (opposite to Comom). Under Commo<luB all set- 
tlement was prohibited along the northern frontier of 
Dacia for a breadth of uearly five miles, which must stand 
connected with the frontier regulations to bo Bubscquently 
mentioned after the Marcomanian war. At that time also 
the fortified lines may have originated, which barred this 
frontier similarly to the upper Germanic. Under Severua 
one of the legions previously in lower Moesia waa brought 
to Potaissa (Thorda) on the Dacian north fi'ontier. 

But even after these transferences Dacia remained an 
advanced position on the left bank, covered by 
mountains and trenches, with reference to 
which it might well be doubtful whether it 
did more to promote or to impede the general defensive 
attitude of the Romans. Hadrian, iu fact, had thought of 
giving up this territory, and bo regarded its incorporation 
as a mistake ; after the step ha<l once been taken, there 
certainly preponderated the eousideration, if not of the 
lucrative gold mines of the countiy, at any rnte of the 
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Eoman cmlisation rapidly ilpvploping itself in the region 
of the Moi'isus. But he caused nt least the superstructure 
of the atODe bridge of the Danube to be remoTed, as hia 
apprehension of its being used by the enemy outweighed 
hia consideration for the Dacian garrison. The later pe- 
riod released itself from this anxiety ; but the eccentric 
position of Dacia in relation to the rest of the frontier- 
defence remained. 

Tho sixty years after the Dacinn wars of Trajan were for 
the Danube lands a time of peace and of peaceful develop- 
ment No doubt there was never entire quiet, particu- 
larly at the mouths of the Danube, and even the hazardous 
expedient of purchasing the security of the frontier from 
the adjoining restless neighbours, just as was done with 
Decebalns, by the bestowal of yearly gratuities was further 
employed ;' yet the remains of antiquity show at this very 
time eveiywhere the flourishing of urban life, and not a 
few communities, particularly of Pannonia, name as their 
founder Hadrian or Pius, But upon this Rtiilness fol- 
lowed a storm such as the empire had not yet sustained, 
and which, although properly but a frontier-war, by its 
extension over a series of provinces and by its duration 
for thirteen yeora shook the empire itself. 

The war named after the Marcomani was not kindled by 
any single personage of the type of Hannibal or 
Decebalus, As little did aggressions on the part 
of the Bomana provoke this war ; the emperor 
Pius injiu'ed no neighbour, either powerful or humble, and 
set on peace almost more than ita just value. The realm of 
Maroboduus and of Vannius had thereafter, jierhaps in 
consequence of the partition under Vangio and Sido (p. 
234), become divided into the kingdom of the Marcomani 
in what is now Bohemia and that of the Quad! in Morax-ia 
and upper Htmgaiy. Conflicts with tho Romans do not 
appear to have occurred here ; the vassal-relation of the 
princes of the Quadi was even formally reoogniaed under 

• Vita Ifiulritni S : cum rrge Iii>x>iiiii(>niv> i/ui dt immin^Uii »(*• 
jiendiit querelMUnr (opiito ntsotia paeem eompotuit. 
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the reign of Piua by tlie confirmatifm naked for. Sliifttngs 
of peoples, which lay beyond the Eoman horizon, were the 
proxiioato cause of the grcnt wnr. B{)On after the death 
of Pius {f ICl) massea of Qennans, especially Langobardi 
from the Mbe, but alao Marcotuoni oud other bodies of 
men, appeared in Pannoaia, apparently to gain new abodes 
on the right banlc Pressed hard by the Roman troops 
who were despatched against thorn, they sent the prince of 
the Marcomani, Bollomarius, and with him a repreaentative 
of each of the ten tribes taking part, to renew their request 
for assignation of land. But the governor abode by his 
deciaion and compelled them to go back over the Danube. 
This ■was the beginning of the great Donubian war.' 
The governor of upper Germany, Gaiua Aufii- 
diuB Victorinus, the father-in-law of rVonto 
known in literature, had already, about the year 1G2, to 
repel an assault of the Chatti, which likewise may have 
been occasioned by tribes from the Elbe pressing on their 
tear. Had equally energetic steps been taken, greater 
mischief might have been averted. But just then the Ar- 
menian war had begun, into which the Parthians soon en- 
tered ; though the troops were not exactly sent away from 
the threatened frontier to the east, for which there is at 
least no evidence,* there was at any rate a want of men to 

' Tila Marot 14 : g^nttbu* quae puUm atuperiartbm biiHiaTvifuge^ 
font nM rM ^ iertntur betlum infeTvnlSma. Dfo, in Pctrua Patrioius, 
fr. 8, uya : liayyi$ii>iiir xed 'Ogi'vv (otherwise uiiknovn) f^sKtirxiXtmr 
*lvTfar wfmmiirrttf tm* vtpt Blrii«a tpt^rbspa already then praef, 
praeterio. in wliich oaao tbe gaard would b« marcbud on I ou jlc- 
oount of thia ocourronoe), irriitir /iif,aodTva>r nil tuv Impl Kiriitar 
irf^f iwip&oirdvrbfr fir uta^tK^ ^vyiff al ^iip$apiii iTpdwomo' i^ ofr 

fiofHtt wpia^it Tdp^ AfAidJ' BajTtrtfr T^r tltiiinfiatf itr^orra ariwov^L 
0a\]Lo^dpi6r T( rhr ^a^tXi^ KapKuftAv^it vol jW^dvi S/ita, kqt' tBvaj twtXt- 
(ifumi Jm'Kol Sfiiait rifr dfi^rqi' a! wpia$tt! wurTmrifuvoi otitaSt ;(UfwDnr. 
That this incident falls twfore the outbreak of the war, is shown hy 
its positlun ; fr. 7 of !>*tri«tti» la *n exoerpt tnta Bio, Iscxi 11,2. 

'Tlir Hoeeian amy gave away soldiers to tho Annt'nian war 
(Ilirvhfeld, Anh. fpig, Mitlh, vi. 41); but here tbe froutier waa 
not eudaugurad. 
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take up the second "wnr at once with energy. This tem- 
porising severely nveiiged itself. Just when people were 
triumphing in liome over the kings of the east, on the 
Danube the Chatti, the Morcomaui, the Quadi, the Jazyges 
burst as with a thunderclap into the Roman territory. 
Raetia, Noricum, the two Potmouias, Dacia, were inun- 
dated at the same moment ; in the Dacian mice-distric^t 
we can still follow the traces of thia irruption. What 
devastations they then wrought in those regions, which 
for long had seen no enemy, is shown by the fact that 
several years afterwordfl the Quadi gave back first 13,000, 
then 50,000, and the Jazyges even 100,000 Roman cap- 
tives. Nor did the matter end with the injuiy done to 
the provinces There happened what had not occurred 

for three hundred years and began to be ac- 
iWy, counted as impossible — the barbarians broke 

through the wall of the Alps and invaded Italy 
itself ; from Raetia they destroyed Opitergium (Oderzo) ; 
bonds from the Julian Alps invested Aquileiu.' Defeats of 
individual Roman divisions must have taken place in vari- 
ous cases ; we learn only that one of the commandants of 
the guard, Victorinus, fell before the enemy, and the ranks 
of the Roman armies were sorely tliinne<l. 

This grave attack befell the state at a most unhappy 

moment No doubt the Oriental war was 

ended; but in its train a pestilence had spread 
throughout Italy and the west, which swept men away 
more continuously than the war, and in more fearful meas- 
ure. When the troops were concentrated, as was neces- 
sary, the victims of the pestilence were all the more numet^ 
ous. As dearth always accompanies pestilence, so on thia 
occasion there appeared with it failure of crops and bimine, 
and severe financial distress; the taxes did not come in, 

' 'tlie parlicipAtioii cF tbe Germans on tlie ri^ltt of the Rhine ia 
attested hy Dio, lx.vi. H. and oiilr thereby are ttie measures erplalued 
wliicli MitTcaB udopted fur Ratitin atid Noricum. Tlitf position of 
Oderao also speaks for tlie view that tti«se assailuntd came over the 
Breuiter. 
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and in the rourse o( the war tbe emperor aaw liimaelf 
under the neceesity of alienating hj public auction tbe 
jewels of his p^ace. 

There was lack of a fitting leader. A militarj' and politi- 
cal task so extensive and 80 complicated could, 
as things stood in Rome, be undertaken by no 
commiaaioned general, but only by tbe ruler 
hJuiBelf. l^Iarcus had, with a correct and modest kuowl- 
edge of his Bhortcomings, on ascending the throne, placed 
by hia side with equal rights his younger adopted brother 
Lucius ¥cru», on the benevolent assumption that the jovial 
young man— Eis he was n vigorous fencer and hunter — 
would also grow into an able goneroL But the worthy 
omperoi- did sot possess the sharp glance of one who 
knows men ; the choice hud proved as unfortunate as pos- 
sible ; the Parthian war just ended had shown the nominal 
general to be personally dissolute, and as an officer inca- 
pable. The joint regency of Venia was nothing but an ad- 
ditioual calamity, which indeed was obviated by hia death, 
that ensued not long after the outbreak of the Marroman- 
ian war (1G9). Marcus, by his leanings more reflective 
than inclined to practical life, and not at all o soldier, nor 
in general a prominent personage, undertook the exclusive 
and personal conduct of the requisite oper;\tionB. He may, 
in doing so, have made mistakes enough in detail, and per- 
haps the long duration of the struggle is partly traceable 
to this; but the unity of supreme command, his clear in- 
sight into the object for which the war was waged, the 
tenacity of his statesmanly actioa, above oil the rectitude 
And firmness of tbe man administering bis difficult office 
with aelf-forgetful faithfulness, ultimately broke the dan- 
geroua assault. This was a merit all the higher, as the 
success was due more to character than to talent 

The character of the task set before the Aomana is shown 

by the fact that the government, despite the 

ftoBW" of tf" want of men and money in the first year of 

this war, had tbe walls of the capital of Dal- 

tnatia, Salonae, and of the capital of Thrace, Philippopolis, 
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restored by its soldiers luid at its expenae ; certamly these 
were not isolated arrangementa They had to prepare 
themselves to see the men of the north everywhere invest- 
ing the great towns of the empire ; the teri'ora of the 
Gothic expeditions were already knocking at the gates, and 
were perhaps for thia time averted only by the fact that 
government saw them coming. The immediate sujierin- 
tendence of the military operations, and the regulation, de- 
manded by the state of the case, of the relationB to the fron- 
tier-peoples and reformation of the existing arrangements 
on the spot, might neither be omitted nor left to his un- 
principled brother or individual leaders. In fact, the posi- 
tion of matters was changed as soon as the two emperors 
arrived at Aquileia, in order to set out thence with the 
army to the scene of war. The Germans and Sarmatians, 
far from united in themselves, and without common lead- 
ing, felt themselves unequal to such a counter-blow. The 
masses of invaders everywhere retreated ; the Quadi sent 
in their submission to the imperial generals, and in many 
cases the leaders of the movement directed against the 
Bomans paid for this reaction with their lives. Lucius 
thought that the war had demanded victims enough, and 
advised a return to Borne ; but the Marcomani pei-severed 
in haughty resistance, and the calamity which had coma 
upon Rome, the hundred thousands of captives dragged 
away, the successes achieved by th© Imrbariana, impera- 
tively demanded a more vigorous policy and the offensive 
continuance of the war. The son-in-law of Marcus, Tibe- 
rius Claudius PompeianUB, as on extraordinary measure 
took the command in Roetia and Noricum ; bis able lieu- 
tenant, the subsequentemperor, Publiua Helvius Pertinax, 
cleared the Roman territory without difiSculty with the 
first aujciliary legion called up from Pannonia. In spite of 
the financial distress two new legions were formed, particu- 
larly from Dlyrian soldiers, in the raising of which no 
doubt many a previous highway-robber was made a de- 
fender of his country ; and, as was already stated (pp. 175, 
215), the hitherto alight frontjer-guai-d of theae two prov- 
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inces wiw reinforced hj the new legioD-comps of Ratisbon 
ftDtl Eons. The emperors theniBelvcs went to the upper 
Ptuuioniau ciimps. It was above all of consequence to re- 
strict the area within which the fire of war was raging. 
The bnrbariitns coming from the north, who offered their 
(lid, were not repelled, and fought in Roman pay, bo farna 
they did not — as also occurred — break their word and 
make common cause with the enemy. The Quad), who 
Bued for peace and for the confirmation of the new king 
Furtius, had the latter readily granted to them, and 
nothing demanded of them but the giving back of the de- 
Bertors and the captives. Success in some measure attended 
the attempt to restrict the war to the two chief oppo- 
nents, the Mai'comani and the Jazygea from of old allied 
with tltem. Against these two peoples it wae can-ied on in 
the following years with severe conflicts and not without 
defeat We know only isolated details, which do not 
admit of being brought into Bet connection. I^Iarcua 
Claudius Pronto, to whom had been entrusted the com- 
mands of upper Moesin and Dacia united aa an extra- 
ordinaiy measure, fell about the year 171 in conflict 
against Germans and Jazygea The commandant of the 
guard, Marcus Macrintua Vindex, likewise fell before 
the enemy. They and other officers of high rank ob- 
tained in these years honorary monuments in Borne at 
the column of Trajau, because they had met death in 
defence of their fatherkud, Ttie barbaric tribes, who 
had declared for Borne, again partially fell away — such 
as the Cotini and above all the Quadi, who granted an 
asylum to the fugitive Marcomani and drove out their 
TMSal-king Fur tins, whereupon the emperor Marcus set 
a price of 1000 gold piecea on tlie head of his successor 
AriogaesuB. 

Not till the sixth year of the war (172) does the com- 
plete conquest of the lilarcomani seem to have 
been achieved, and KLircus to have thereupon 
assumed the well-deserved title of victory, 
Germanicus. Theu followed the overthrow of the Quadi ; 
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lastly in 175 tb&t of Uie Jazyges, in coDBequence of wbicb 
the emperor reeeived the further surname of Conqueror of 
the Sormatae. The terms which were laid down for the 
conquered tribes show that Marcus designed not to puaish 
but to sabdup. The MarcomaDi and the Jazyges, probablj 
also the Quadi, were required to evacuate a border-strip 
along the river to the breadth of ten, subsequently modi- 
fied to live, miles. In the etrongholds on the right bank 
of the Danube were placed Roman garrisons, whicfa, 
among the Marcomani and Quadi alone, amounted to- 
gether to not less than 20,000 men. All the suMued bad 
to furnish contingents to the Roman army ; the Jazyges, 
for example, 8000 horaemen. Hatl the emperor not been 
recalled by the insurrection of Syria, he would have driven 
the latter entirely from their country, as Trajan drove the 
Dacians. That Marcus intended to treat the revolted 
Transdanubiana after this model, was confirmed by the 
further course of events. Hardly was that hindrance re- 
moved, when the emperor went back to the Danube and 
began, just like Trajan, in 178 the second definitive war. 
The ground put forward for thus declaring war is not 
known ; the aim is doubtlesa correctly specified to the 
effect that he purposed to erect two new provinces, Marco- 
ni an la and Sttrmatio. To the Jazygea, who must have 
shown themselves submiaaive to the designs of the em- 
peror, their burdensome imposts were for the most part 
remitted, and, in fact, for intercourse with their kinsmen 
dwelling to the east of Daeia the Rosolani, right of passage 
through Dacia Wiis grtuited to them under fitting super- 
vision — probably just because they were already regarded 
as Roman subjects. The Marcomani were almost extir- 
pated by sword and famine. The Quadi in despair wished 
io migrate to the north, and to seek settiements among the 
iSemnonea ; but even this was not allowed to them, as they 
had to cultivate the fields in order to provide for the 
Roman garrisons. After fourteen yeara of almost uninter- 
rupted warfare, he who was a warrior-prince against his 
will reached his goal, and the Romans were a second time 
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face to face with the acquisition of the upper Elbe ; now, 
in fact, all that was wanting was the announcement of the 
wish to retain what was won. Thereupon he died — not 
yet Bixtj years of age — in the camp of Yindobona on 17th 
March 180. 
We must not merely acknowledge the resoluteness and 
tenacity of the ruler, but must also o^lrait that 
MMoominUn he did what right policy enjoined. Tho con- 
quest of Dacia by Trajan was a doubtful gain, 
although iu this very Marcomanian war the possession of 
-Dacia not only removed a dangerous element from the 
ranks of the antagonists of Borne, but probably also had 
the effect of preventing the host of peoples on the lower 
Danube, the Bastarnae, Roxolaui, and others, from inter- 
fering in the war. But after the mighty onset of the 
Transdauubians to the west of Dacia had maile their sub- 
jugation a necoasity, this could only be accompUsbed iu a 
definitive way by embracing Bohemia, Moravia, and the 
plain of the Theias within the Roman line of defence, al- 
though these regions were probably accounted, like Dacia, 
as having only the position of advanced posts, and the 
strategical frontier- line was certainly meant to remain the 
Danube. 

successor of Marcus, the emperor Commodus, was 
J ^^^ present in the camp when his father died, and 
Com ns he had already for several years nominally 
shared the throne with his father, he entered 
with the latter 's death at once into poaaessiou of unlimited 
power. Only for a brief time did the nineteen years' old 
successor allow the men who had enjoyed hia father's con- 
fidence — ^his brother-in-law Pompeianus, and others who 
had borne with Marcus the heavy burden of the war — to 
rule in his spirit. Commodus was in every respect the 
opposite of his father ; not a scholar, but a fencing-master ; 
as cowardly and weak in cliaract«r, aa hia father was res- 
olute and tenacious of pur[X)Be ; as indolent and forgetful 
of duty, as his father was iwtive and conscientious. He 
not merely gave up the idea of incor|iorating the territory 
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won, hut volnnUrily granted even to the Miircomam con- 
ditions aucli as they bad not ventvired to hope for. Tha 
regulation of the froDtier'traffic uuder Boman cootrol, and 
the obligation not to injure their neighbours friendly to 
the Bomans, were matters of course ; but the garrisons 
were withdrawn from f heir country, and there was retained 
only the prohibition of settlement on the border-strip. 
The payment of taxes and the furnishing of recruits wero 
doubtless stipulatfld for, but the former were soon re- 
mitted, and the latter were certainly not furnished A 
Btmilar settlement was made with the Qundi ; and the 
other Transdanubians must have been similarly dealt with. 
Thereby the conquests made were given up, and the work 
of many yeara of warfare was in vain ; if no more waa 
"wished for, a similar arrangement of things might havo 
been reached much earlier. Nevertheless the Mareoman- 
ian war secured in these regions the supremacy of Rome 
for the sequel, in spite of the fact that Home let slip the 
prize of victory. It was not by the tribes that had taken 
part in it that the blow was dealt, to which the Roman 
world-jKjwfr succumbed. 

Another permanent consequence of this war was con- 
nected with the removals, to which it gave 
occasion, of the Transdanubians over into the 
Roman empire. Of themselves such changes of settle 
ment had occurred at all times ; the Sugambri, trans- 
planted under Augustus to Gaul, the Dacians sent to 
Thrace, were nothing but new eubjecta or communities of 
Bubjects added to those formerly existing, and probably 
not much different were the 3000 Naristae, whom Marcus 
allowed to exchange their settlements westward of Sohemia 
for such BetUementa within the empire, while the like re- 
quest was refused to the otherwise unknown Astingi on tlie 
Dacian north frontier. But the Germans settled by him 
not merely in the land of the Danube, but in Italy itself 
at Ravenna, wero neither free subjectB nor strictly non- 
free persons ; these were the beginnings of the Roman 
villanage, the colonate, the influence of which on the 
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agricultural economy of the wbolo state is to be set forth 
ia another eonnectiou. That Raveanato Bottlement, how- 
ever, had uo permanence ; the men rose iu revolt auil hail 
to be convejeil away, bo that the new colonate remainwl 
resirictod primarily to the provinces particixlarly to the 
lauds of the Danube. 

The great war on the middle Danube was ouce more 

followed by a sis years' time of peace, the 
N^rthS)"''"'' blessings of which conid not be complet«ly 

neutralised by tho internal misgoverument 
that was constantly increasing during its course. No doubt 
viu-ious isolated accounts show that the frontier, espe- 
i-'iiilly the Dacian, which was most exposed, remained not 
without trouble ; but above all, the stem military govern- 
ment of Severus did its duty here, and at least Marco- 
maui and Quadi appear even under his immediate succes- 
sors iu unconditional dependence, so that the son of Severus 
could cite a prince of the Quadi before him and lay his 
head at his feet. The conflicts occurring at this epoch on 
the lower Danube were of subordinate importance. But 
probably at this period a comprehensive shifting of peo- 
ples from the north-east towards the Black Sea took place, 
imd the Roman frontier-guard on the lower Danube bad 
to cottfront new and more dangerous opponents. TJp to 
this time the antagonists o( the Romans there had been 
chiefly Sarmatiau tribes, among whom tho Roxolani came 
into closest contact with them ; of Germans there were 
settleil here at that time only the Bastaruae, who had been 
long at home in this region. Now the Bo:(olaui disap- 
pear, merged possibly among the Carpi apparently akin 
to them, who thenceforth were the nearest neighbours of 
the Romans on the lower Danube, perhaps in the vaUeys 
of the Seret and Pruth. 
By the side of the Carpi came, likewise as immediate 

neighbours of tlie Romans at the mouth of the 

Danube, the people of the Goths. This Ger- 
manic stock migrated, according to the tradition which 
has been preserved to us, from Scandinavia over the Bitl- 
17 
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tic towartls the region of tlie Vistula, and from this to the 
Black Sea ; in accordEmce with this the Roman geog- 
raphers of the second century know them at the Vistula, 
and Roman history from the first quarter of the third at 
the north-west coast of the Block Sea. Thenceforth they 
appear here constantly on the increase ; the remains of 
the Bastarnae retii-ed before them to the right bank of the 
Danube under the emperor Probus, the remains of the 
Carpi under the emperor Diocletian, while beyond doubt a 
great part of tlie former as of the latter mingled among the 
Goths and joined them. On the whole this catastrophe 
may be designated as that of the Gothic war only in the 
sense in which that which set in under Marcus is called 
the war of the Marcomaoi ; the whole mass of peoples eet 
in movement by the stream of migration from the north- 
east to the Block Sea took part in it ; and took part all 
the more, seeing that these attacks took place just as 
much by land over the lower Danube aa by water from 
the north coasts of the Black Sea, in an inextricable 
complication of limJward and maritime piracy. Not un- 
suitably, therefore, the learned Athenian who fought in 
this war and has narrated, it prefers to term it the Scy- 
thian, as he Lu eludes under this name — which, like the 
Pelasgian, forms the despair of the historian — all Germanic 
and non-Germanic enemies of the empire. What is to be 
told of these expeditions will here be brought together, 
so far aa the confusion of tradition, which is only too 
much in keeping with the confusion of these fearful titnes, 
jdlows. 

The year 238—0 year also of civil war, when there were 
four emperors — is designated as that in which 
the war against those here first named Goths 
began.' As the coins of TjTa and Olbia cease with Alex- 
ander (f 235), these Roman possessions situated beyond 

' The alleged flrat moiitiun of lliu Gotha in the hiogtaphyot Cftrm- 

•Ilft, c. 10, r»sU uiiu miiiuuderjiAiidmg. If reallj- & luustor allowed 

btmsaU the; mktioiouii jvsl vt naajgniug to Ihe munlerBr of Gcta lUe 

ttMiav OuUouB, bwcau&e b« od bis mwcL from tbe Osaubt) to tho 
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the boundary of the empire had doubtlGas become some 
years earlier a prey to the now enemy. In that yenr thoy 
first ciroBBed the Danube, and tho most northerly of the 
Moesiau coast towns, Istroa, was the first irictim. Oor- 
dianue, who emerged out of the confusions of this time as 
ruler, is desifrnated as conqueror of the Goths ; it is more 
certain that the Roman government at any rate under him, 
if not already earUer, agreed to buy off the Gothic incur- 
sions, ' As was natural, the Carpi demanded the aame aa 
tbe emperor bad granted to the inferior Goths ; when tho 
demand was not granted, they invaded tho Koman terri- 
tory in the year 246. The emperor Philippue — Gordianus 
was at that time already dead — repulsed them, and ener- 
getic action with the combined strength of the great em- 
pire would probably hero have checked the barbarians. 
But in these years the murderer of an emperor reached 
the throne as surely as be found in turn his 
own murderer and successor ; it was just in 
the imperilled regions of f ho Danube that the army pro- 
claimed against the emperor Fbilippua first Marinus Paca- 
tianus, and, after he was set aside, Traianus Decius, which 
latter in fact vanquished bis antagonist in Italy, and was 

•wt tind oonqnered Home Getie hordea [twntdttmrta pret^i*), he 
tnentit Dncians, not Ilia Goths, sonrcply at that time dwelling them 
■ud hardlj' known to thti Komati public, whoae identification with 
llie Ootae iraa ofrtftiol; only a Ister inTention.—Wo may add thai 
lUu atatement that the emperor Maximinus (335-338) vas tbe son of 
a Goth settled in the neightxiuriiig Thra<:H, carries na sllU farther 
back ; yet not much weight is to be attached to it. 

' I'elTUB PatriciuB, fr. 8. The administratiou of the legate of lower 
Mnesia here mentionad, Tnllitu Menophilua, is lixed b; coina oef 
taiuly to the Urn* of Gordian, and with probability to 338-340 
I Bor^'hesl, Ojip. il. S27). Aa the beginning of tbe Gothic war and 
llie dvslraotion of letros are fixed bj Dexippas (eita ifttj-. tt B/iH, 
Kli at 338, itlg natural lo bring into connection with these erents 
Ihf undertaking of tribute ; at any rate it was then renewed. The 
vaiu sittgoB of Mnrcianopolis and rbilippopolis by the Goths I D«x- 
ipfns, fr. 18, 10) rooy have followed on the capture of tstro*. 
Jordanes, Oet. 16, 93, puts the former auder Philippasi, bat Is in 
obionologicitl quigtittus uul a valid witueaa. 
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acknowledged as ruler. He was an able and bra\e man, 
not tmworthy of the two najnea which he bore, and entered, 
BO BooD as he could, resolutely into the conilicts on the 
Danube ; but what, tlie civil war waged in the meanwhile 
had destroyed, could no longer be retrieTcd. '^"bile the 
Bomans werfi fighting with one another the Ooths and the 
Carpi had united, and had under the Gothic prince Cniva 
invaded Moesia denuded of troops. The governor of the 
proTince, Treboniauus GaUus, threw himself with his force 
into Nicopolis oa the Haemus, and was here besieged by 
the Goths ; these at the same time pillaged Thrace and 
besieged its capital, the great and strong Fhilippopolis ; in- 
deed they reached as far as Macedonia, and invested Thes- 
salonica, where the governor Friscus found this just a fitting 
moment to have himself proclaimed as emjieror. When 
Decius arrived to combat at once his rival and the public foe, 
the former was doubtless without difficulty set aside, and 
success also attended the reUef of Nicopolis, where 30,000 
Ootha are said to have fallen. But the Goths, retreating 
to Thrace, conquered in turn at Beroc (Alt-Zagora), threw 
the Bomans back on Moesia, and reduced NicopoUs there 
as well as Anchialus in Tlirace and even Fhilippopolis, 
where 100,000 men are said to have come into their power. 
Thereupon they marched northwards to bring into safety 
their enormous booty. Decius projected the plan of in- 
flicting a blow on the enemy at the crossing of the Dan- 
ube. He stationed a division under GaMus on the bank, 
and hoped to be able to throw the Goths upon this, and 
to cut off their retreat. But at Abrittus, a place on the 
Moesian frontier, the fortune of war, or else the treach- 
ery of GalluB, decided agtunst them. Decius 
perished vrith his sod, and GaUus, who was 
proclaimed na his successor, began his reign by once 
more assuring to the Goths the annual payments of 
money (251).' This utter defeat of Boraan arms as of Bo- 

' Th« report! of these ooonrreacvii in Zosdmua, i. 21-24, Zonsrw, 
xif. 20, Atiiininivus, xxxi. 5, 10. IT (wliicb accounts, do?ni to Ui&t 
ruucvrniiig l'hlli|>]H>polis, are fixed a& Iwioagiiig to tUii time by tlin 
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man policy, the fall of the emperor, tlie first vbo lost Lia 
life in cooflict with the barbarians — a piece of newa which 
deeply tnovetl men's minds even in this age demoralised 
by its familiarity mth misfortune — the disgraceful capitu- 
lation following thereon, placed in fact the integrity of the 
empire at stake. Serious crises on the middle Danube, 
threatening probably the loss of Dacia, must have been 
the immediate consequence. Once more thia was averted ; 
the Governor of Pauiionia, Marcus Aemilius Aemilianus, a 
good soldier, acbioved an important success of arms, and 
drove the enemy over the froutier. But Nemesis bore 
sway. The consequence of ttiis victory, achieved in the 
name of Oallua, was, that the army renounced tdlegiance 
to the betrayer of Decius and chose their general as his 
successor. Once more therefore civil war took prece- 
dence of frontier-defence ; and while Aemilianus no doubt 
vouquiBhed Gall us in Italy, but soon afterwards succumbed 
to hia general Yalerianus (254), Dacia was lost 
for the empire— how, and to whom, we know 
not.' The last coin struck by this province, and the latest 
inscription fouiul there, are of the year 255, the last coin 
of the neighbouring Yiminaciam in upper Moesia of the 
following year ; in the first years of Yalerianus and Gal- 
lieuuB therefore the barbarians occupied the liouian ter- 
ritoty on the left bank of the Danube, and certainly also 
pressed across to the right 

Before we pursue further the development of afifoirs on 
the lower Danube, it ajjpeara necessary to cast a glance at 
piracy, aa it was then in vogue in the eastern half of the 
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fkct thftt the Utter reoun in ZoBimiu), althoogh all fragmeotftrf or 
In disorder, miy h«Te flowed from the report of Dexippus, of which 
fr. 10, 19, are preserved, and ma; be in some meaaare combined. 
The wssii) sonrce lies at the bottom of the imperial biographies and 
Jordanes ; but both have diifigured and falsified it to such a degree 
that nae can t>e made of their statements onl^ with great oauUou. 
Victor, Cat*. S9. is indep<indenl. 

' Perl(a{n) the irruption of the Maroomaoi la Zoaimus, 1. 30, refers 
lothii. 
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MediteiTane&&, and the maritime expeditions of the Goths 
and their alliea originftting from it. 
That the Boman fleet eould at no time be dispensed 
with on the Black Sea, and piracy there was 
probably never extirpated, was implied in the 
veiy nature of the Roman rule as it had taken 
shape on its coasts. The Bomana were in 6rm poasesaion 
only perhape from the mouths of the Danube as for as 
Trapezua. It is true that on the one haad Tyra at the 
mouth of the Dniester and Olbia on the bay at the mouth of 
the Dnieper, on the other side the Caucasian harboura in 
the regious of the modem Suchum-Kaleh, Dioscurias and 
Pit_nis, were Roman. The intervening Bosporan kingdom 
in the Crimea alao atood under Roman protection, and had 
B. Roman garrison subject to the governor of Moesia. But 
on these shores, for the most part far from inviting, there 
were only those [Kssts formerly held either as old Greek 
settlements or as Roman fortresses ; the coast itaelf was 
desolate or in the hands of the natives flUing the interior, 
who comprehended under the general name of Scythians, 
moaily of Sarmatian descent, never were, or were to be- 
come, subject to the Romans ; it was enough if they did 
not directly lay hands on the Romana or their clients. 
Accordingly, it is not to be wondei-ed at, that even in the 
time of Tiberius the pirates of the east coast not merely 
made the Bhick Sea insecure, but also lauded and levied 
contributions on the riJlageB and towns of the coast. If, 
under Pius or Marcus, a baud of the Costoboci dwelling 
on the north-weatem shore fell upon the inland town 
dateia situated in the heart of Phocis, and came to blows 
under its waUs with the citizens, this event, wliich certainly 
only by accident stands forth for us as isolatal, shows thaf 
the same phenomena which preceded the downfall of the 
government of the senate were now renewed, and eTen with 
the imperial power maintaining itself outwardly unshaken 
not merely individuid jjiraticAl ships, but squadrons of 
pirates eruiseil in the Black and even in the Moditemuiean 
seoa. The decline of the govemmenl, clearly disceruibla 
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after the rieath of Severua, and above all after the end of the 
last dynastj, manifested itself then, aa was natural, es- 
pecially in the further decay of marine police. The ac- 
counts, in detail far from trustworthy, mention already in 
the time before Decius the appeiu-anco of a great fleet of 
pirates in the Aegean Sea ; then under Deciua the plun- 
dering of the Pamphylian coast and of the Graeco-Asiatic 
islands ; under Gallus maraudings of pirates in Asia Minor 
as far as Pessiaua and Epbesus. ' Those were predatory 
expeditions. These comrades plundered the coast far and 
wide, and made even, as we see, bold raids into the in- 
terior; but nothing ia mentioned of the destruction of 
towns, and the pirates shunned coming into colliaion with 
Boman troops ; the attack was chiefly directed against such 
regions as had no troops stationed in them. 
Under Valerian these expeditious assume a different 
. character. The nature of the raids varies so 

Muttlmii EXp«dl- .,..,, 

titmfof tboooOw much from the earlier, that the raid, in itself 

not specially important, of the Borani against 

Pityua under Valerian could be designated by intelligent 

reporters precisely aa the beginning of this moTement/ 

' Ammianus, iijd. &, 15 ; ditotmt numum rnilHirtt pemipU) Botpora 
ft litarSiii* Piojiotitidu SiiytMearttm g«ntiim eaUrtat tranigreitM 
ediiifriint qtiidem iieefta* terra manqtu itraget: tfd amiuitmtOTwa 
piirtf mtirima rovgrfentnt ; whereupon lUe catastrophe of tb« Deoit 
IB iiurmted, nnd into this U inwoven the farther notioo: obaamif 
J^imp/iylui* HfiUtUi (tn which imiBl belong the siege of Side in 
I)e:tippuB himself, fr 23), iitwUr jliopuiittjf <%tiniiure*, »a also tbe 
degt; of C/zicua, If ill tliti retrospect all is not coufoaed — which 
fifttiDot well be assiuned to be the case with Ammtanos — this falls 
before thoie narat ezpedtliona which begin with the iiJeg« of Pitirus, 
and Are more a part of the migration of peoples than piratical raids. 
Th« anmber of tht> ships might indeed be transferred hither bjr 
error of roemory from the expedition of the yi»«r 26!). To the same 
contiectiuii belong the uotiue in Zosimua, i. 'id, as to tile SojtUui 
exppditiiius into Asia and Cappadocia a.4 far as Ephesusand Petainm. 
The nrcoutit K$, to Epheaiis in the biography of OatUentu, «, 6, la the 
aamv, but transposed as to time. 

' III thr rase of Zosimus hinisi-lf we should not expe<!t complete 
UudentlniKliiii: nf Ih" tiiutdr . btit his voiiirlier DHiippiiM, who w«6 » 
couteuipur;iry aud took pari iu the mutter, knew Welt wh^ he termad 
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and that the pirates were (or n long time called in Asia by 
the name of this tribe not otherwiae known to ub. These 
expeditions proceed no longer from the old native dwellers 
beside tbe Black Sea, but from the hordes pressing behind 
them. What had hitherto been piracy begins to form a 
portion of that migratory movement of peoples to which 
the advance of the Goths on the lower Danube belonga 
The peoples taking part in it are veiy varied and in part 
little known ; in the later expeditions the Germanic Heroli, 
then dwelling beside tlie Maeotis, appeal* to have plajed a 
leading part. The Ckiths also took part, but, bo far as 
sea-voyt^es are concerned — and tolerably exact reports of 
these are before us — not in a prominent manner ; strictly 
speaMng, these espeditionB are more correctly termed 
Scythian than Gothic. The maritime centre of these 
aggressions was the mouth of the Dniester, the port of 
Tyra,' The Greek towns of the Bosporus, abandoned 
through the bankruptcy of the imperial power, without 
protection to the hordes pressing onward, and expecting 
to be besieged by them, consented, half under compulsion, 
half volimtarUy, to convey in their vessels, and by their 
mariners, tlie inconvenient new neighbours over to the 
nearest Roman possessions on the north coast of Pootus — 
for which these neighbours themselves lacked the needful 
means and the needful skill. It was thus that the expedi- 
tion against Pityus was brought about. The Borani were 
landed and, confident of success, sent back the ships. But 
the resolute commander of Pitjus, Saoceaaianus, repelled 

the BlthTnUn expedition the itarifiix ffoSof (Zm. i. 35) ; ttnd rt^h 
in Zosimus ics discern cleiirly the contrast, intended b/ Dexippns, 
between tbe expedition of tbe BoranS against Pityus and Trapezoa 
and the traditional piratic vo^rages. In thtf biograph/ of GnUieniu 
the Scythian expedition to Cappadooia, narrated at c. II, nuiier tliu 
fear 264, must be that to Trapeina, jiut as the Bitliyniau lher<.<with 
oosneoted ntist bethat which Zoalmnt lermi the second ; here iodeed 
everything is confused. 

' Thii is said lir ZuslmaB, i. 42, and follows alio from the relation 
of the Boaporana tu the finl (t, S3), and tliat uf tbe Ont to the woomd 
ex}>editioii (1. i)4). 
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tJie sitack ; and the assailants, fearing the arrival of tlie 
other Roman garrisons, hastily withdrew, for which they 
had difficulty in procuring the necessary transports. But 
the plan was not given up ; in the next year they came back, 
and, as the commandant had meanwhile been changed, the 
fortreBs surrendered. The Borani, who this 
time bad retained tlie Bosporan yeasels and 
had them manned by pressed mariners and Bo man captives, 
posseseed themselves of the coast far and wide, and reached 
as far as Trapezus. Into this well fortified and strongly 
garrisoned town nil had fled, and the barbarians were not 
in a position for a real siege. But the leadership of the 
Bomans was bad, and the military discipline so on the 
decline that not even the walls were occupied ; so the 
barbarians scaled them by night, without encountering 
reaistance, and in the great and rich city enormous 
booty, including a number of ships, fell into their hands. 
They returned succeasful from the far distant land to the 
Maeotis. 

Hxcited by this success, a second expedition of other but 
neighbouring Scythian bands was in the fal- 
lowing winter directed against Bithynia. It is 
significant of the unsettled state of things that the insti- 
gator of this movement was Chrysogonus, a Greek of Nico- 
media, and that he was highly honoured by the barbarians 
for its successful result. This expedition was undertaken 
— as the neceasarj* number of ships was not to be procured 
— partly by land partly by water ; it was only in the neigh- 
bourhood of Byzantium that the pirates succeeded in pos- 
aessing tliemaelves of a considerable number of fishing- 
boats, and ao they arrived along the Asiatic coast at Chol- 
cedon, whose strong garrison on this news ran off Not 
merely this town fell into their hands, but also along the 
coast Nicomedia, Chios, Apamea ; in the interior Nicaea 
and Prusa ; Nicomedia and Nicaea they burnt down, and 
reaobed as far as Rhyndacus. Thence they saUed home, 
laden with the treasures of the rich land and of ita con- 
■iderable citiea 
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The expedition agrunst Bithvnia bad already been un- 
dertaken in part by land ; all the more were 
the attacks that were directed against Euro* 
pean Greece composed of piratical expeditions bj land and 
sea. If Moesia and Thrace were not pertnonentlj occupied 
by the Gotha, they yet came and went there as if they were 
at home, and roved from thence far into Macedonia. Even 
Achaia expected under Valerian iuTaaion from this side ; 
Thermopylae and the Isthmus were barricaded, and the 
Athenians set to work to restore their waUs that had lain 
in ruins since the siege by SuUa. The barbarians did not 
come then and by this route. But under GaUienus a fleet 
of five hundred sail, this time chiefly Heruh, appeared 
before the port of Byzantium, which, however, had not yet 
lost its capacity of defence ; the ships of the By zan tinea 
flucceaafully repulsed the robbers. These sailed onward, 
showed themselves on the Asiatic coast before Cyzictia 
not formerly attacked, and arrived from thence by waj 
of Lemnos and Imbros at Greece proper. Athens, Co- 
rinth, Argos, Sparta, were pillaged and destroyed. It was 
always something that, as in the times of the Persian wars, 
the citizens of the destroyed Athens, two thousand in num- 
ber, laid an ambush for the retiring barbarians, and, under 
the leadership of their equally learned and brave captain, 
Publius Herennius Dexippus, of the old and noble family of 
the Kerykos, vnih support of the Roman fleet, inflicted a 
notable loss on the pirates. On the retuni home, which 
took place in part by the land route, the emperor GaUie- 
nus attacked them in Thrace at the river Nestus and put 
to death a considerable number of their men.' 

' The report of l>ezippaB as to this expedition 1b given in eztraei 
by Syncellua, p. 717 (where hiAirrQt must tie read for iaitKimt\ 
Zosimus, j. 39, aud the biographer of Gallienus, o. Vi. Fr, 32 is a 
portion of his oira narrativH. In the continuator of Dio, on whom 
ZonaraB depends, the event ia placed under Clauditu, throilglt error 
or throi^h fftldflcation, which gnidgud this victory to OaUJenoB. 
The biography of Gallienus narrates th« incident appvenllj twieo, 
first shortly in c 6 nnder the year 2413; then better, under or aft«r 
SSO, in c. 13. 
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In order completely to survey the meaaure of miafor- 
tutie, we must take into nccouut thnt iii this 
^werajS^ot empire going to shreds, nnd above all in the 
ritrf"""'"^'*' provinces overrun by the enemy, one officer 
after another grasped at the crown, which hard- 
ly any loDgerexisted, Itisnotworththetrouhletoret-'ordthe 
names of these cplictnf rsil wearers of the purple ; it luoi-ks 
the silimtion that, tif. ur the devastation of Bithynia by the 
pirates, the emperor Valerian omitted to send thither an 
extraortliuary commandant, because every general was, not 
without reason, regai'ded by him na a rival. This co-tijier- 
ftted to produce the almost thorougldy passive atUtude of 
the government in presence of this sore ejiiergeiiey. Yet, 
on the other hand, undoubtedly a good part of this irre- 
flpon Bible passiveness is to be traced to the personality of 
the rulers : Valerian waa weak and aged, Gallienus vehe- 
ment and dissolute, and neither the one nor the other was 
equal to the guidance of the vessel of the state in a storm. 
Marcianus, to vfhom Gallienus after the invasion of Achain 
had committed the command in these regions, operated 
not without success ; but the matter did not gain any 
real turn for the better so long aa Gallienus occupied the 
throne. 

After the murder of Gallienus (2GS), perhaps on the news 
of it, the barbarians, again led by the Keruli, 

ot°o^Mdi^'"" ''"^ '^^"^ *'™® ^'•^ united forces, undertook 

an assault on the impcriiil frontier, such as 

there had not been hitherto, with a powerful fleet, and 

probably at the same time by land from the Danube.' 

' Iq our tr«ditioa»l acconnts tbU expwUtion appeurs as » pure tet- 
▼oyagi!, undertaktia wUli (probnbljr) 3000 shipa (ao lliu Liugraphj ot 
Claadius ; the niimliers 8000 aixl 000, between wlisi^li the tradition 
in ZcMiiDttii, I. 43, wavers, aro probably both oornipt i and 320,000 
tu«n Tl is, howevur, far rrnm cri-dible that Doxippu^. to wbum these 
Htati-tueuts muEt he trnt?)'d back, (rati biivi- put tho latter ligiirn in 
tilts way. On the other hand, ooiiaidiTing the direction of the ex- 
pedition, iu the &t%l itistauue again^l Tomis and Mareiauupotia, it 
Is more than probable that Iu it the procedure described by 'Aoi. I. 'M 
WW fuUuwed, aud a poniuu uiaruUed by laud; and uuder thiiisupjiU' 
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The fleet had mach to suffer frnm atormB in tJie Propou- 
tis ; then it divided, and the Goths advanced partly against 
Tbessftly and Greece, partly against Crete and Rhotles ; the 
chief mass i"esorted to Macedonia and thence penetrated 
into the interior, beyond doubt in combiniition with the 
bands that bad marched into Thrace. But the emperar 
Claudius, who marched up in person with a strong force. 
brought relief at length to the TheBsalonians oft besieged 
but now reduced to extremity ; be drove the Goths Ijefore 
him up the valley of the Axiue (Vnrdar) and onward over 
the mountaina to upper Moeaia; after various conflicta, 
with changing fortune of war, he achieved here in the 
Morava valley near Naissua a brilliant victorj', in which 
50,000 of the enemy are eaid to have fallen. The Ootbs 
retired broken up, first in the direction towards Mace- 
donia, then through Thrace to the Haemus, in order to pat 
the Danube between themselves and the enemy, A quar- 
rel in the Roman camp, this time between infantry and 
cavalry, had almost given them once more a respite ; but, 
when it came to fighting, the cavalry could not bear to 
leave their conarades in the lurch, and so the united army 
was once more victorious, A severe pestUence, which raged 
in all the years of distress, but especially then in those re- 
gions, and above all in the armies, did great injury doubt- 
less to the Romans — the emperor Claudius himself suc- 
cumbed to it — but the great army of the Northmen was 
utterly extirpated, and the numerous captives were incor- 
porated in the Roman armies or made serfs. 
iiigDftb»D«n^ The hydra of military revolutions, too, was in 
some measure subdued ; Claudius, and after 
him Aurelian, were masters in the empire after another 
faahion than could be said of Gallienua The renewal of 
the fleet, towards which a beginning bad been made under 
OaUienus, would not be wanting. The Dacia of Trajan 

•Ilion eren a contemporerj might w»lt bstimAt« the number of ■«- 
MJlknta at that fi((ure. The (^ou^se of the cunpajgn, particularly the 
place of the deoinive battle, ihow? that tUey had l>v no nieaua tu do 
merely with a fleet. 
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was, and remained, lost ; AureUan withdrew the posts still 
halding out there, and gave to the posBBssors dislodged 
or iucUned for emigration new dwellings on the Moesian 
bank. But Thrace and Moesia, which for a time had be- 
longed more to the Goths than to the Romans, returned 
under Bomaii rule, and at least the frontier of the Danube 
was once more fortified. 

We may not assigQ to these Gothic and Scythian expe- 
ditions by laud and by sea, which fiU up the 
Sthl^lSy^ "" twenty years 250-269, such significance, as if 
the hordes moving forth bad been minded to 
take permanent possession of the countries which they 
traversed. Such a plan caonot be diown to have esistetl 
even for Moesia and Thrace, to say nothing of the more 
remote coasts ; hardly, moreover, were the assailants nu- 
merous enough io undertake invasions proper. As the bad 
government of the last rulers, and above all the untrust- 
worthiness of the troops, far more than the superior power 
of the barbarians, called forth the flooding of the territory 
by land and sea robbers, so the re-estabUshment of intemil 
order and the energetic demeanour of the government 
of themselves brought its deliverance. The Roman state 
could not yet be broken if it did not break itself. But 
etill it was a great work to rally the government again as 
Claudius had done it. We know somewhat less even of 
him than of most regents of this time, as the probably fic- 
titious carrying back of the Constantinian pedigree to him 
has repainted his portrait after the tame pattern of perfec- 
tion ; but this very association, as well as the numberless 
coins struck in his honour after Lis death, show that he 
was regarded by the next generation as the deliverer of the 
state, and in this it cannot have been mistaken. These 
Scythian expeditions were at all events a prelude of the 
later migration of peoples ; and the destruction of cities, 
which distinguishes them from the ordinary piratic voy- 
ages, took place at that time to such an ext«Dt that the 
prosperity as well as the culture of Greece and Asia Minor 
never recovered from ii 
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On the re-eetablished froutior of the Danube Aurelian 
consolidftteil the victory achieved, inaBmucli aa 
Le conducted tlie defensive once more offen- 
sively, and, crossing the Danube at its mouth, 
defeated beyond it not only the Carpi, who 
thenceforth stood in client-relation to the Bomana, but 
also the Goths under King Canabnude& His successor 
Probus took, as was already stated, the remaiDB of the 
Bastamae, hard pressed by the Ooths, over to the Bomaa 
bank, just as Diocletian in the year 2!>.'j took the remnant 
of the Carpi. Tbia points to the fact that beyond the 
river the empire of the Goths was consolidated ; but they 
came no further. The border fortresses were reinforced ; 
coimter-Aquincum {contra Aquincum, Pesth) was con- 
structed in the year 294 The piratic expeditions did not 
eutirely disappear. Under Tacitus hordes from the Mae- 
otis appeared in Cilicin. The Franks, whom Probus had 
settled on the Black Sea, procured for themselves vessels, 
and sailed home to their North Sea, after plundering by 
the way on the Sicilian and African coasts. By land, too, 
there was no cessation of arms, as indeed all the numerous 
Sarmatian victories of Diocletian, and a part of his Ger- 
manic, would fall to the regions of the Danube ; but it 
was only under Constantine that matters again came to a 
seiiouB war with the Goths, which had a successful Issue. 
The preponderance of Home was re-established after the 
Gothic victory of Claudius as firmly as before. 

The war-history which we have just unfolded did not 
fail to react with general and lasting effect 
mito*r?'(«™'^* upon the internal organisation of the Roman 
wrfrf^uio goT- pQjjtical and military system. It has already 
been pointed out that the corps of the Rhine, 
holding in the early imperial period the leading position 
in the army, yielded their primacy already under Trajan 
to the legions of the Danube. While under Augustus six 
legions were stationed in the region of tlie Danube and 
eight in that of the Rhine, after the Dacian wars of Do- 
mitiau and Trajau in the second century the Rhine-camps 
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numbered only four, Ibe cAmps of the Danube ten, anil 
after the MarcomanlnD war eTen twelve, legiona lQas> 
much as siBce Hailrian's time the Italian element, apart 
from the officers, hod disappeared from the army, and, 
taken on the whole, evei^ regiment was recruited ia the 
district in which it was quartered, the most of the soldlera 
of the Dauubian army, and not less the centurions who 
rose from the ranks, were natiTcs of FannoDia, Dacia, 
Moesia, Thrace. The new legions formed under I^Ltrcu^ 
proceeded from Dlyricuni, and the extraordinary supple- 
mental levies w^hich the troops then needed were probably 
likewise taken chiefly from tho districU in which the ar- 
mies were stationed. Thus the primacy of the Donubiau 
anuies, which the wiu- of the three omxierors in the time 
of Severua established and increased, was at the same time 
a primacy of lilyriau aokliera ; and this reached a very em- 
phatic exproBsion in the reform of the guard under Seve- 
rua. This primacy did not, properly speaking, affect the 
higher spheres of government, so long as the position of 
officer sliU coincided with that of imperial official, although 
the equestrian career was accessible to the common sol- 
dier through the intervening Unk of the centurionate at 
all times, and thus the Illyrians early found their way into 
that career ; as indeed, already, in the year 235, a native 
Thracion, Gains Julius Varus Mnximinus, in tlie year 248 
a native Pannonian, Trajanus Decius, had in this way at^ 
tained even to the purple. But when Galhenus, in a di»- 
trust certainly but too well justified, excluded the class of 
senators from serving as officers, what had hitherto held 
good as to the soldiers became necessarily extended to the 
officers also. It was thus simply a matter of course that 
the soldiers belonging to the army of the Danube, and 
mostly springing from Illyrian districts, played thence- 
forth the first part also in government, and, so far as the 
army made the emperors, these were likewise as to the ma^ 
jorily niyrinns. Thus Oallienus was followed by Claudius 
the Danlrinian, Aureliauus froiu Moesia, Prohus from Pan- 
nonia, Diocletianus from Dalmatia, Ikbudmiunus from Pan- 
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noma, Gonstantius from Dardmuu, Galerius from Serdica ; 
as to the last named, ao author writing under the Con- 
stantinmn dynasty brings into prominence their descent 
from Illyricuni, and adds that they, with little cultnie but 
good preliminary training by labour in the field and ser- 
Tice in war, bad been excellent rulers. Such service as 
the Albanians for a long time rendered to the Turkiah em- 
pire, their predecessors lilcewiso rendered to the Boman 
Imperial state, when this had arrived at similar disorder 
and H ipi'lgr barbarism. Only, the lUyrian regeneration 
of the Koman imperial order may not be conceived of as a 
national reorganisation ; it was simply the propping up, 
by BoldierB, of an empire utterly reduced through the mis- 
govemment of rulere of gentler birth. Italy had wholly 
ceased to be military ; and history does not acknowledge 
the ruler's right wiUiout the warrior's power. 




CHAPTER VH. 



GREEK ETJKOPB. 



With the general intelloctual development of the Hel- 
leueB the political developmeat of their repub- 
^bdlaa^!' ^^^ ^^ ^°^ kept equal pace, or rather the lux. 
uriant growth of the fomier had — just as too 
full & bloom bursts tJie cup that contains it — not allowed 
any individual commonwealth to acquire the extent and sta- 
bility which are preliminary conditions for the thorough 
formation of a state, Tbo pctty-state-ayBtom of individual 
cities or city-leagues could not but be stunted in itself or 
fall a prey to the barbarians. Paahellemsm alone guar- 
aoteed alike the continued existence of the nation and its 
further development in presence of the alien races dwell- 
ing around it. It was realised by the treaty which king 
Philip of Macedonia, the father of Alexander, concluded 
in Corinth with the states of Hellas. Thia was, in name, 
a federal agreement, in fact, the subjection of the repub- 
lies to the monarchy, but a subjection, which took effect 
only OB regards external relations, seeing that the absolute 
generalship in oppOBition to tho national foe was trans- 
ferred by almost all towns of the Qreek mainland to the 
Macedonian general, while in other respects freedom and 
autonomy were left to them ; and this was, as circum- 
stances stood, the only possible realisation of Panhellenism 
and the form regulating in substance the future of Greece. 
It stibsisted in presence of Philip and Alexander, though 
the Hellenic idealists were reluctant, as they alwajrs were, 
to acknowledge the realised ideal as such. Then, when 
the kingdom of Alexander fell to pieces, all was over, as 
with Panhollf'tiisra itself, so also with the union of the 
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Greek towns under the monarcbic supremofij ■ aad these 
wore out their last mental anA material power in centu- 
ries of aimless striving, distracted between the alternating 
rule of the two powerful monarchies, and vain attempts, 
under cover of their quarrels, to restore tiie old partieu- 
lorism. 

When at length the mighty republic of the west entered 
in to the conflict, hitherto in some measure 
balanced, of the monarchies of the east^ and 
soon showed itself more powerful than each j 
of the Greek states there etriving with one another, the 
Panhellenic policy became renewed oa the position of 
supremacy became fixed. Neither the Macedonians nor 
the Romans were Hellenes in the full sense of the word ; 
it is indeed the sad feature of Greek development that j 
the Attic naval empire was more a hoi>e tiian a reality, and | 
the work of union could not emanate from the bosom of < 
the nation itself. WhUe in a national respect the Mace- 
donians stood nearer to the Greeks than the Bomans did, 
the commonweal th of Itome had politically far more of 
elective affinity to the Hellenic than the Macedonian be- J 
reditary kingdom. But — what is the chief matter — thai 
attractive power of the Greek character was probably felt j 
more permanently and deeply by the Soman burgesses j 
than by the statesmen of D^cedonio, Just becauae the ' 
former stood at a greater distance from it than the tatter. 
The deure to become at least internally Hellenised, to be- 
come partakerB of the maimers and the culture, of the art 
and the science of HeUos, to be — in the footsteps of the. 
great Mocedoniau — uhield and sword of the Greeks of the] 
East, and to be iiUowed further to civilise this East nol-j 
aft«ran Italian but after a Hellenic fashion— this desire] 
pervades the later centuries of the Roman repubhc and j 
the better times of the empire with a power and an ideal< 
ity which are almost no loss tragic than that political toil 
of the Hellenes failing to attain its goal. For both sides 
strove after the impossible : to Hellenic Panhellenism 
\h'>*f "vas refused duration, and to liomau Hellenism solid I 
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iutiiiisic wortb. Nevertholess it faaa eesentially influenced 
the policy of the Roman republic as well as that of the 
emperors. However much the Greeks, ptirticularly in the 
lti8t century of the republic, showed the Romans that their 
lalwur of love was a forlorn one, this made no change 
either in the labour or in the love. 

The Groekfi of Europe had been comprehended by the 
Roman republic under a single governorship 
ent <ii'"Augui^ named after the chief country Macedonia. 
*°^ When this was administratively dissolved at 

the beginning of the imperial period, there was at the 
same time conferred on the whole Greek name a re- 
ligious bond of union, which attached itself to the old 
Delphic Amphictiony introduced for the Bake of " a peace 
of God " and then misused for political ends. Under the 
Roman republic it bad been iu the main brought back 
to the original foundations ; Maee<loDia as well as Aeto- 
lia, both of which had intruded as usurpers, were again 
eliminated, aod the Amphictiony once more embraced 
not all, but most, of the tribes of Theaaaly and of Greece 
proper. Augustus caused the league to be extended to 
Epirus and Macedonia, and thereby made it in substance 
the representative of the Hellenic land in the wider sense 
alone suited to this epoch. A privileged position in this 
union alongside of the time-honoured Delphi was occupied 
by the two cities of Athens and Nicopolia, the former the 
capital of the old, the latter, according to Augustus's de- 
sign, that of the new imperial, Hellenic body.' This new 

' The organisation of ttie Delphio Amphictiony under ths Roman 
rspablto Is espQcially clear from the Delptiic insoription, C. J, L. 
Ul. p. 5187 (comp PuU. dt t'orr. I/cU. vii. 427 ff. >. The anion was 
formed at that time of seventeen tribes with— together— twenty- 
four Totei, all of tht'm belonging to Greece proper or TbeMalf ; Ae- 
toUs, EpiruB, Macedonia were wanting. After the remodallijig bj 
Augnstus (PauaaniaB, x, <^1 tliie nrganisation oontinned to enbailt in 
olhpr re8pect8,e3tceptonly that by restriction of the liiaproportionalely 
tiumeroufl TheBSalian Tolea tliose of tlie tribee hitherto represented 
were reduced to eighteen ; In IheKti were now added Nloopolis in 
Epiriu with six, and Macedonia likewise with silt votes. Moreover 
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Amphictiony has a Gertain reaemblanoe to the diet of the 
ihtiio Gaiila (p. 101) ; just like the altar of the emperor at 
Lyons for this diet, the temple of the Pythian Ajrallo 
wag the rehgioUB centre of the Oreek provinces. But, 
while to the former withal a directly pohtical activity was 
conceded, the Amphictions of this epoch, Id addition to 
tho religious festivals proper, aimply attended to the ad- 
ministration of the Delphic sunctuary and of its still 
considerable revenues.' If its president in later times 
ascribed to himself " Helladarchy," this rule over Greece 
was simply an ideal conception.' But the official con- 
serving of the Greek nationahty remained always a token 
of the attitude which the new imperialism occupied to- 
wards it, and of its PhilheUeoism, far surpassing that of 
the republic 



the six votes of Mioopolis were to be given on each ocMSulon, just is 
this continued to be the ctiso, for the two of Delphi and the one of 
Alliens ; whereas Ihe other votes were given by the groups, so that, 
t,g. the one vote of the Pelopotinesian Dorians alternated bettceen 
Argos, Siojoo, Corinth, and Megara. The AmphictionieE were 
even now not a collective representation of the Eompeaii Hellenes, 
in so far OS the tribes earlier exctudod in Greece proper, a portion 
of the Pelopontiesians, and the AetoUana not attached t« Ntcopolis, 
were not represented in it. 

' The stated meetings in Delphi and at Thennopylaa continued 
CPausanias, vii. 34, i) ; Philoatratas, Vita Ajx^i. It. 33), and of 
course a!»o the carrying out of the Pythian games, along with the 
conferring of the prizes by the cdUeffbaa of the Amphicttone« (Fhilo- 
stratus , VUae Soph. ii. 27) ; the same bod; has the administration of 
the " interest and revenues" of the temple liuseriptiou of Delphi, 
Rfieiv. Mia. N, F. ii. in), and fita up from i(, for example at Del- 
phi, a library (Tjebas, ii. 84.') i or puts up Btatues there. 

^ The members of the college of the 'AM^curriorff, or, aa thej were 
called at this epoch, 'Au^iirrv.ixi, were appointed by the several 
towns in the way previonsly described, sometimea from time to 
time (itBratiou : C. I. Or. lOTiS), sometimes for life (Plntarcli, An. 
lerti, 10), which probably depended on whether the vote was con- 
stant or alternating (Wilnmowit»). Ite president was termed in 
earlier times iwifuKiit^s tou iiairiiu rmr AttpiKriarxi' (Delphic inscrip- 
tions, li/iriii. Mim. N. F, ii. Ill ; 0. I. Or. 1713), uubaequentlj 
'E.X^ai^X''!' Tii> 'A^ifi(KTi«)n»i> {V. I, Or, 1124)> 
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Hand in hand with the ritual union of the Europeiiu 
Greeks went the administratiTe breaking up 
of the Graeco- Macedonian govern orship of the 
republic. It did not depend on the partitiou 
of the imperial administration between emperor and sen- 
ate, as this whole territory and not less the adjacent Danu- 
bian regions were assigned in the original partition to the 
Benate ; as little did militarj considerations here intervene, 
seeing that the whole peninsula up to the frontier of 
Tluftoe was — as protected partly by this region, partly by 
the ^rrisons on the Danube — always reckoned to belong 
to the pacified interior. If the Peloponnesus and the At- 
tico- Boeotian mainland obtained at that time its own pro- 
consul and was separated from Macedonia — which perhaps 
Caesar may have already designed— it may be presumed 
that in that course, along with the general tendency not 
to magnify the senatorial governorships the dominant con- 
sideration was that of separating the purely Hellenic do- 
main from what was half-Hellenic. The boundarj' of the 
province of Achaia was at first Oeta, and, oven after the 
Aetolians were subsequently attached to it,' it did not go 
beyond the Achelous and Thermopylae. 

' The originkt bounds ot the province ftre indickted by Strabo, 
xvii. 3, 2S, p. b40, in tLe enumcrntiou ot (he senntorikl proviiieea: 

Tixw* iiritv Sua tj Miurflovff v^iM^piirro, iu wliioh c*ge the remaining 
part u( Epirus app«ar(i to b« aasigoed lo the proriuoe of Illjrricum 
(reekoaed hare by Strabo — erroneously aa regarda his time — among 
th« Muatorial). To Uko uixp> inoltuivcly is— apwrt from eonaider- 
ations of fact— unsuitable (or this very reason. becauBO according to 
tli<* closing vords the regiona previoogi; named "are aasigued to 
Macudnnia." Bab»equently we find the Aetotians aonezed to Aohaia 
(Ptol«m. iii. 14). That Eplru* also for a time bf longed to it, is po»- 
aible, not so maoh on accotintof the statement in Dio, liii. 13, which 
oaunot be defended either for Augiutiu's time or for that of Dio, 
but buctaueo Tacitus on the j'ear 17 Ann. ii. SSt) reckons Nioopotia 
to Achaia But Kt leust from the tiiUL< of Trajan Epiros with Aoar- 
nauia furma a proouralorial province of ila own (Ptolem. ill. 13 : (.'. 
/ L. ill. nSti; Marqiiardt, Stantiiall/! v. I, %11). Thessalj^ and all 
the country northward of Oeta oouatantl; remained with Macedonia. 
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Tbeae airangementa concerned the country as & whole- 

We turn now to tlie position which was enven 

tmnw under thd to the Bevenu urban cotomumtieB under the 

Roman republic. .^ , 

roman Kule. 
The original design of the Romans — to attach the whole of 
the Greek urban communities to their own commonwealth, 
in a way similar to what hiul been done with the Italian— had 
ondergone easontial restrictions, in consequence of the re- 
sistance which thea© arrangements met with, eBpecially in 
consequence of the insurrection of the Achaean league in the 
year 608 (iil 62), and of the falling away of most of the 
Greek towns to king Mithradates in the year 666 (tiL 359). 
The city-leagues, the foundation of all development of 
power in Hellas as in Italy, and at first accepted by the 
Romans, were all of them — particularly the most im- 
portant, the Peloponnesian, or, as it called itself, the 
Achaean — broken up, and the several cities were ad- 
monished to regulate their own pubUc affiurs. Moreover 
certain general rules were laid down by the leading power 
for the several communal constitutions, and according to 
this scheme these were reorgnnised in an anti-democratic 
sense. It was only within these limits that the individual 
community retained autonomy and a magistracy of its own. 
It retained also its own courts ; but the Greek stood at the 
same time dejtire under the rods and axes of the praetor, 
and at least could be sentenced — on accoiint of any offence 
which admitted of being regarded as rebellion against the 
leading power — by the Roman officials to a money-flne or 
banishment, or even capital punishment,' The communi- 

' NolbiDg gives » cleu'er idea of the position of the Greeks in tho 
Isgt last cBDturj of the Romiui republic than tlie tetter of one of 
tlieae governors to tlia Achaean onminunitj of Dyme (C Z Or. 
1S43JI. BeaAQse tliig community hnl given to itself l&ws llmt ran 
ooantar to th« freedom granted in general to the Greeks {i; innitto- 
Itttrri vari noiKif ro7t *EAATimi> iXtvit/ita) and U) the oi^aniaation giv«ti 
Vy the RomuiiB to the Achaeans (i^ sToSs^tura rait 'Axoieii Ari 'PatitaSmr 
itoKrrtim ; probably with the oo-operation of Polybiua, Pmusan. viii. 
80, 9), whetwopon at all events Inmults h»d uisen, the govenioT in- 
forms the conimiinity that he had c»used th» two riugloaders to be 
Mittcuted, aud that a lets gnilty third person was exiled to Boma. 
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ties taxed themselvea ; but thoy haii tliroughout to pay to 
Bome a definite sum, on the -whole, «p|«»reut)j', uot on a 
high scale. Garriaona were not aaaigned, as formerly in 
the Macedonian period, to the towns, for the troops sta- 
tioned in Macedonia were in a position, should need ariae, 
to move also into Greec*. But a graver blame than that 
falling on the memory of Alexander tlirough the destruc- 
tion of Thebes rests on the Roman aristocracy for the raz- 
ing of Corinth. The other measures, odious and exasper- 
ating aa in part they were, particularly as imposed by 
foreign rule, might, taken as a whole, be unavoidable and 
have in various req)ects a salutary operation ; they were 
the inevitable pahnode of the original Roman policy — in 
part truly impolitic — of forgiving and forgetting towards 
the Hellenes. But in the treatment of Corinth mercantile 
seltishness had after an LU-omened fashion shown itself 
more powerful than all Philhellenism. 
Amidst all this, the fundamental idea of Roman policy — 
to confederate the Greek towns with the 
Italian — was never forgotten ; just as Alex- 
ander never wished to riUe Greece hko Illyria 
and I^Tt, so his Roman successors never completely ap- 
plied the subject-relation to Greece, and even in the re- 
pubhcon period essentially fell short of urging the strict 
rights of the WM" forced upon tlie Romans. Especially 
vtoB this the case in dealing with Athena No Greek city 
from the standpoint of Roman poUcy erred so gravely 
against Bome as this ; its demeanour in the Mithradatio 
war would, had its case been that of any other common- 
wealth, have inevitably led to its being razed. But from 
the Philhellenic standpoint, doubtless, Athens was the 
masterpiece of the world, and for the genteel world of 
other lands similar leanings and memories were associated 
with it, as for our cultivated circles are connected with 
Pforta and Bonn. This consideration then, as formerly, 
prevailed. Athena was never placed under the fasces of 
the Roman governor, and never paid tribute to Rome ; it 
always bad a sworu alliance with Rome, and granted aid 
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to the Romane only in an extraordinary and, at least as to 
form, Toluatary fashion. The capittilation aft«r tiie SuUau 
siege brought about doubtlesB a change in the conatitu- 
tion of the community, but the alliance was renewed — in 
&ct, even all extraneous possessions were given back, lu- 
cluding the island of Delos itself, which, when Athens 
{Mssed over to Mithradates, had broken off and constituted 
itself an independent commonwealth, and had been, by 
way of punishment for its fidehty towards Borne, pillaged 
and destroyed by the Pontic fleet.' 

(Sparta was ti'eated with eimilar consideration, and that 
doubtless in good part on account of its great noma 
Bome other towns of the freed communities to be aftei*- 
wards named had this position already under the republic 
Probably such exceptions occixn-ed in eveiy Boman prov- 
ince ; but this was from the outset peculiar to the Greek 
territory, that precisely its two most noted cities were 
beyond the range of the subject-relation, which uccordingly 
affected only the smaller commonwealths. 
Even for the subject Greek cities alleviations were in- 
troduced already under the republic. The 
under uia n- city-leagues, at first prohibited, gradually and 
very soon revived, especially the smaller and 
powerless ones, like the Boeotian ; ' with the becoming 

' Contp. ill. S58, 362. The Delian excavBtioiiB of r«oent jears 
have foruiahed the prcrafa that tlie igJiUid, after the Botnana had 
once given it to Athena (ii. 'i&a), remained conatantly Alhtjnian, 
and constituted itself, doubtlesa in conisequence of the dHfecttoa of 
the Athenians from Rome, as a commusit/ of the " Deliana " (Sph. 
epig. f. p. O04). but already six fears after the oapitnlatiou of Athena 
was again Athenian {E^h. epig. v. 184 f, ; Homolte, BatL de corr. 
UtU. viii. p. 143). 

* Whether the Koir&v mfv 'Axau''', which nalaraily do«l not oocnr 
the Tepoblicnn period proper, iras reconstituted already at the 
lid of It or not tili after th« imrodnetiou of the imperial provincial 
organieatiou, is doabtfal. Inscriptioas liku Hie Ol^uipiatt one of 
the proiintti>Btor Q, Anoharius Q. f. (AtcJi. Zrittitig, 1878, p. 38, n. 
1 I4)apealc ratlier in farour of tlie former nuppoi<ition : yel it ca:iuot 
with certainly be desi^ated as pre-Augustan The oldtml sure vri- 
denue for Uie exibtouoe uf this union la the iuMtiptiuu Ml up b/ it 
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familiarised to forei^ nile the oppositional tendencies 
disappeared which had brought about fcheir abohtioii, and 
their dose conueeliou with the tiuie-hnllowed cuUus care- 
fuUy spared must have further told in their favour, as in- 
deed it has already been observed that the Piomau repub- 
lic restored and protected the Amphictiouy in its original 
Dou-political functions. Towards the end of the republi- 
can period the government seems even to buve allowed the 
Boeotians to enter into a collective union with the small 
regions adjacent to the north and the island of Euboea.' 

The copestone of the repubUcaa epoch was the atonement 
for the sack of Corinth made by ttie greatest of all Bomans 
and of all Philhellenes, the dictator Caesar (iv. 648), and 
the renewal of the star of Hellas in the form of an independ- 
entcommunity of Roman citizens, the new "Julian Honour." 
These were the relations which the imperial government 
at its outset found existing in Greece, and in 
v^vu^m. tli*se paths it went forward. Tlie communi- 
ties freed from the immediate interference of 
the provincial government and from the payment of trib- 
ute to the empire, with which the colonies of Boman bur- 

t6 Augustas in Oljmpla, {Arch. Zeitunff, 1877, p. SW, n. 33). Per- 
kapa Iheu were ftrrangements of the dictfttor CoesAr, and in <x>a- 
Deotion with the govttmor of "Or«)eo«," — probably the Ach&ia of 
tlic SmperiHt period— to \m met with under him (Cicero, Aii. fam. 
vi fi, !0). — We may add that certainly also under the repobiio, *e- 
eordiag to the digcretion of each govsmor for the timo being, sev- 
eral communities might meet tot a definite object by deputies and 
adopt regolulinns ; lie tlie Ksirir of the 8iceliot3 thus decreed a statae 
to Verres iCicero, VtTT. i. 3, 40, 114), similar things must have oc- 
curred in Greece also under the repnbllo. But the regiilar provin- 
oial diete with their fixed officers and prieets were an inatitutloii of 
the imperial period. 

^ This IB the Kowiv Boitaruv E&So^iHr Aaxpatr ^ofniuv Avfiifw of the 
niaarkable insoription probably set op shortly before the battle of 
Aotian lO. I. A(t. Hi. 068). We cannot possibly with DitUuberger 
{ArA. ZtUunff, 1876. p. 230) refer to this league the notice of Pan- 
MUtlMiTii. 10, 10), that the Romans " DOt many years" after the 
dflttruotlon of Corinth had compassion on tlie Hellenes, and had 
•gain allowed them thti provincial unions (irun'Sfiia xari l&rtt iitif 
fvvit ri ipx^*) '< ^^^ sppllet to the minor individual leaguM. 
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geBsea in many respecta stood on a level, comprehended 
far the largest and best part of the province of Acliaia ; in 

the Peloponiieaus, Sparta, with its territory 
nd Bomui diminished no doubt, but yet once more em* 

bracing the northern half of Laoouis,' still the 
couDterpart of Athena ae well in its petrified, old-fashioned 
institutions as in its at least outwardly preserved organic 
aation and bearing ; further, the eighteen commumties of 
the free Laconians, the southern half of the Laconian re- 
^on, once Spartan subjects, organised by the Bomans as 
an independent cities-league after the war against Nabis, 
and, like Sparta, invested with freedom by Auguatua;* 
lastly, in the region of the Achaeans not only Drnie, which 
had been already furnished by Pompeiua with pirate-col- 
onists, and Iheu had received new Boman settlers from 
Caesar,' but above all Patme, which Augustus, on account 
of its position favourable for commerce, transformed from 
a declining hamlet,- — partly by drawing together the small 
surrounding townships, partly by settlement of numerous 
Italian veterans — into the most populous aud moat flour- 
ishing city of the peninsula, and constituted as a Roman 
burgessHJoIony, under whicJi waa also placed Naupnctus 

' To it belonged not tneralj the Deighboariag Amyclse, bat alio 
Cardamyle (bj gift of Aiiguatiu, Faunan. iii. S6, 7), PiiHrau (Paumil 
iv. 30, 3), Tbnria(l2». iv, 31, 1), and for a time nlao Coroiie (0. / fir, 
1258 ; comp. Lobds-Foucart, ii. 305j on the Meaaeuiui gulf ; uid 
further the isUnd of Cjthera (Dio, liv. 7). 

' In the republican period thiE district appenrs >s rh mw\>» tSit 
Aantaiiiovtmr (Foncart on LebaS. ii. p. 110); Pansanlaa (iii. 31, 0) ig 
therefore wrong when he muliea it only released from Sparta by 
AnguatuB. Bat they term themselves 'EAcu&inAidcHHt only from 
the time of Angoatus. aud lliu bestowal of their freedum ia Ibero- 
fore juBlly traced to htm. 

* There are ooina of this oJty with the legend e[eitmii1 /[wfiii] 
Z)[ui7u] and the head of Caesar, others with the legend eloloma] 
I[uiia] A[iifftt*ta] Dwm{e\ and the head of Angnstus along wftlt 
that of Tiheriug (Imhoof-BI umer, Mannnin grtcfjue*, p. tOr<) That 
AuguKtuB assigned D/me to the colony of Patrm', is prnliably aii 
error nf Pausauiaa ivii. 17, 6) ; il rumaiTui iuiiuud (jugaible lliat 
AuguBtuB ill his later years ordained Ibia union. 
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(the Italian Lepanto) on the opposite Locriaa coast. On 
the Isthmus Corinth, as it had formerly become a victim 
to the advantages of its site, had now after ita restora 
tion rapidly risen, Bimilarly to Carthage, and had become 
the richest in industry and in population of the cities of 
Oreece, as well as the regular seat of government. As 
the Corinthians were the first Greeks who had recog- 
nised the Bomans as countrymen by admission to the Isth- 
mian gomes (ii. 93), so this town now, although a Roman 
burgesfl-community, took charge of this high Greek na- 
tionsd festival. On the mainland there belonged to the 
freed difitricts not merely Athens, with its territory em- 
bracing all Attica and numerous islands of the Aegean 
Sea, but also Tanagra and Thespiae, at that time the two 
most considerable towns of the Boeotian country, as ako 
Plataeae ; ' in Phocis Delphi, Abae, Blateia, as well aa the 
most considerable of the Locriau towns, Amphissa. What 
the republic had begun Augustus completed in the ar- 
rangement juat set forth, which was at least in its main 
outlines settled by him and was afterwards in substance 
maintained. Although the communities of the province 
subject to the proconsul preponderated, certainly as to 
number, and perhaps also as to the aggregate population, 
yet in a genuinely Philhellenic spirit the towns of Greece 
most distinguished by material importance or by great 
memories were set free.' 

' This Ig sbown, at least for the time of Pins, bj tlia Afrioaii in- 
icription C. I. L. vHi. 7a'i9 (comp. Piutwoh, Aritt. 21 ). The kj- 
<:oants of authars as to the freed commanitiea give no f uar>uLei> at 
all for tbf completeness of the list. Probably Elis also belonged to 
lliem, wliieh was not affected by thu eataatropbe of the Achoeaas, 
and (>Ti>n subsi-quentl/ dated still by Olj^uiptads, nut by tlie era of 
the proviace ; besides, it is incredible that the town of tlit< Olympic 
festiTal shonld not have had the best of I«gal rights, 

* This it pointedly erpressed by AHstldea in the pauugyric on 
Borne p> SSM Jebb : itur tKiht rwf nir 'EAA^VHr AvTtp Tpo^ittr iwifu- 
Kitmvi . . . raht liir i^iarovt kuI vetAu ^(^^ixii (Athens aad 
Sparta) iKtuii^vt vat ^trovitutui a^tm^Tn aurvv, rwf i* ^AAuv utrrpims 
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Tlie last emperor of the Claudian house, one of the race 

of spoiled poetB and so far at aU events a bom 
S^c'ronwe PhilliBllene, went further thau Augufitua bad 

gone in this direction. In gi-aUtude for the 
recognition which hia artistic contributions had met with 
in the native hind of the Muses Nero, like Titus Flamini- 
nus formerly {ii. 293) — and that once more in Corinth at 
the Isthmian games— declared the Greeks coUectivel/ to 
be rid of Roman government, free from tribute, and, like 
the Italians, subject to no governor. At once there arose 
throughout Greece moyemente, which would have been 
civil wars, if these people could have achieved anything 
more than brawUng ; and after a few months Vespasian re- 
estabUahed the provincial constitution,' so far as it went, 
with the dry remark that the Greeks bad unlearned ^e 
art of being free. 
The legal position of the communities set free remained 

in substance the same as under the republic 
{^^oJj^" They retained, so far as Soman burgesses 

were not in question, the full control of jus- 
tice ; only, the general enactments as to appeals to the em- 
peror on the one hand and to the senatorial authorities 
on the other seem to have also included Uie free towns.' 



' Bat the Hellenlo literati remained gmteful to tbeir colleague 
and patron. In the ApoUoDiaB-romance (v. 41) the grtiat sage from 
Cappsdooia rafuaes Teipaaian the bonoor of Ma compauj, bt^cauaa 
he had made the Dellenes slaves, jost as thej were on the point of 
again spuakiug Ionic or Doric, and writes to liim varions InHeii ot 
delectable coarstjness. A man of Soloi, who broke his neck and then 
became alive again, and on this oooasion saw all that Dante beheld, 
reported that he had met with Nero's sonl, into which Iha agenti of 
the world -judgioent had driven flaming nails, and were employed 
in turning it into a viper; bnt a heavenl/ voice had ititerpo8e>d. and 
ordered them to transform the man — on account of his Philhellen- 
Ism when ou earth— into a less repnlaive animal (Platarcb, D« lera 
iiunu rifid, , at the end). 

* At least in the ordinance ot Hadrian regarding the deliverrfefl of 
oil to the coromnnitj incumbent on the Athenian landowner* ( 0. L 
A- iii. Id), the decisitm waa indeed {tiwn tu ibf Hr/iile and lUu ^Jt- 
tiftCt, but appvnl to thu emperor or tho procouitul WM aUowud, 
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Above all, tbej retained full eeU-de termination and aelt- 
admiiiistratioD. Athens, for example, exerciaed in the im- 
periid period the right of coinage, without even putting 
the c'tnperor's head on its coins, and even on Spartan coins 
of the first imperial period it is frequently wanting. In 
Athens even the old reckoning by drachmae and oboli con- 
ttnued ; only that, it is true, tiie local Attic drachma of this 
period was nothing but email money current on the epot, 
and as to value circulated as obohis of the Attic imperial 
draehma or of the Roman dfnarius. Even the formal exer- 
cise of the right of war and peace was in individual treaties 
f^ranted to auch states.' Numerous inetitutions quite at 
variance with the Italian municipal oi^anisation remained 
in existence, such aa the annual change of the meuibers of 
council and the doily allowance-moneys of these and the 
jurymen, which, at least at Rhodes, were still paid in the 
impeiial period. As a matter of course, the Boman gov- 
erument nevertheless exercised continuously a regulative 
iutluence over the constitution even of the freed communi* 
tiea. Thus, for example, the Atheniui constitution was, 
whether at the end of the republic or by Caesar or Augus- 
tus, modified in such a way that the right of bringing a 
proposal before the burgesses belonged no longer to every 
btirgess, but, aa according to the Roman arrangement, only 
to definite officials ; and among the great number of offi- 
cials, who were mere figures, the conduct of business was 
placed in the bands of a single one — the StnUegon. Cer- 
tainly in this vray various further reforms were carried out, 
the presence of which, in dependent as in independent 
Greece, we everywhere discern, without being able to de- 
termine the time and occasion of the reform. Thus the 
right, or rather the wrong, of asyliuns, which, as survivida 
of a lawless period, had now become pious refloats for 

' VThtX Rtr*lH} roports (xiv. S, 8, p. M5\ of the Lyoiaii dtieg- 
Ixt^H, in his linitt autonDmouB^that it had not th« rigfat of war and 
pDiuM and llial of alliance, except when tlie Romans allowed it or it 
operated for tlielr advitDlitge— nay prob«bljr be, withoot ceremonj, 
held to reUto also lo Athena. 
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bad debtors and criminals, was certaiclj, if oot eet aside, 
at least restricted in this province also. Tlie institution of 
proxenia — originally an appropriate arrangement, that may 
be compared to our foreign consulates, but politically dan- 
gerous through the bestowal of full civil rights and often 
also of the privilege of exemption from taxes on the friend- 
ly foreigner, especially considering the extent to which it 
was granted — was set aside by the Eoman government, 
apparently only at the beginning of the imperii perio*] ; 
in room of which thereupon came, after the Italiiin fashion, 
the empty city-patronage, which did not come into contact 
with the system of taxation. Lastly, the Eoman govern- 
ment, as wielding supreme sovereignty over these depen- 
dent repubhcs just as over the client-princes, always re- 
garded it as its right, and exercised the power, to cancel 
the free constitution in case of misuse, and to take the 
town into its own administration. But partly the sworn 
agreement, partly the powerlessness of these nominally al- 
lied states, gave to these treaties a greater stability than 
is discernible in the relation to the chent-princesi 

While the freed communities of Achaia retained their 
previous legal position under the empire. Au- 
gustus conferred on those communities of the 
province, in which freedom was not granted 
or possessed, a new and better legal position. Aa he bad 
given to the Greeks of Europe a common centre in the re- 
organised Delphic Amphictiony, he allowed also all the 
towns of the province of Achaia, so far as they were placed 
under Roman administration, to constitute themselves as 
a collective union, and to meet annually iu Argos, the 
most considerable town of non-free Greece, as a national 
Thereby not merely was the Achaean league, 
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' At all events the hitherto known presidents of the noathr rir 
'Axatir, frhnse home )i made out, are from .\rgaa, Messene, C«r6n« 
In Ueiaenia iFotieMt-Lebui. ii. 805i. and there have l>PBn hitherto 
found unongthem not meruly no citizens of ihe (reod coiumnuities, 
■aeb as Athens and Sparta, bnt also none of Ihotis bolouging to the 
ooolederaliuu of the Boeotian* and allioa ip. 3)^1), rvrhs{« tlua 
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disaolTed after the Achaean war, (©conaUtuted, but also 

the enlarged Boeotian union formerly mentioned {p. 281) 
was engrafted on it Probably it was juat by the laying 
together of these two domaiua that the demarcation of the 
province of Achaia was brought about The new union of 
the Achtteans, Boeotians, Locriaus, Pbociaus, Dorians, and 
Euboeans,' or, as it is usually designated like the province, 
the union of the Achaeans, pre8umaV)ly had rights neither 
more nor less than the other provincial diets of the empire. 
A certain control of the Bom an officials must have been 
intended in the case, and for that reason the towns not 
placed under the proconsul, like Athens and 8parta, mttst 

Kmviii TTis leg&lljr reftricted to the territory, whiah the EomkiiH 
Cklled the repnblic of Acliai»^tliat is. tliat of tlic Acbaoan loagau st 
its overthrow — and the Boeotiatia And allies wore united with thn 
Kuiviff proper of the Aohatmuii into that vrtilor li>i>ga«, whmu exbt- 
encp and diets in Ai^ob ar« Touehud for by the inscriptioni! of Acrae- 
phia mentioned in the next note, Wu may add that alongaido of 
thin KHifir of tbu Achaeans there Bubsisteil a BliU narrower one of 
the diatrict of Acbaia in the proper tii<n?i<, whose repruiwntstiveB met 
In Aegjum (Paneaniaa, vii 24, 4), just as the notvir tuit 'k^nitiw 
{Areh. Zeii. IHTO, p. 130, n. *2T4), and iiumerouB others. If, ac- 
cording to Pansauia«, v 13, 8, oi ir^i^ft 'EAAqixr Bet up statues in 
Oljrmpia to Trajan, and uf h rh 'Kxmtiitr Tf>.aimt wiKtH to Hadrian, 
and no misunderstanding has here (?repl in, the latter dedioatiou 
inait have taken place at the diet of Aesium. 

I So (onlj that the DorianR are wanting ; comp, p. 281, note 1) ths 
imioD is termed on the Inscription of Acraephia (Keil, Siyll. Inter. 
Burnt, n. 31). But this vltj document, along with the conlcmpo- 
rary one, C. J, Or. 1Q9S, furnishes a proof Ibsttlie union under the 
emperor Gaius, instead of this doublleas strictly official appellation, 
designated itself stsn on the one hand as union of the Achaeans, on 
the other as rh itoufhy T«y UaytWlivoitf, or i^ a^ifuiot r^if 'EXA^nw, also 
▼^ Twr 'Axniwr Kal narfXKfivKii auriipiar. This grandiloquence it no- 
where M glaringly prominent as in those Boeotian petty conntry- 
towoi ; bat even in Olympia, where the union espeeially set up its 
memorialB, it namen itself for the most part no doubt rh tinrhr rii/ 
'Ax<"'"'i l>iit shows often enough the same tendency ; e.g. when t& 
um^r rir 'kxa*^* fl. AlXjar 'A)((irTWK» . - ■ eirtamtt at 'EAAi^vti 
kricrjifw (Arrh. Zrit. \mO, p. 80, n. 344). So too in Sparta, of 
*EAAi|rti set up a statue to Caesar Marcus It-w'i rev ngiirvu rmr 'Ax^>»i' 
[O. I. Or. 1318). 
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bare been excluded from it, Thia diet withal, like all aim- 
Uar ones, muBt hare found the centre of its activitjr chiefly 
in the common ciiUutt embracing the whole laud. But, 
while in the other provinces this ciUlas of the land pre- 
ponderantly attached itself to Borne, the diet of Achaia 
was rather a focus of HeEenism, and waa perhaps meant 
to be so. Already under the Julian emperors it regarded 
itseU as the true representative of the Greek nation, and 
assigned to its president the name of Helladarch, to itseK 
even that of " the Fanhetlenes." ' The asaembly thus de- 
viated from its provincial basiB, and its modest administra- 
tive functions fell into the background. 

These Paubellenea therefore took to themselves this 
name by an abuse of language, and were sim- 
otonofuidriui ply tolerated by the govemmeni But aa 
In Mbeat. Hadrian created a new Athens, so he creat«d 
also a new Hellas. Under him the representatives of all 
the autonomous or non-autonomous towns of the province 
of Achoia were allowed to constitute themselves in Athens 
as united Greece, aa the Panhellenes.* The national union, 

' In Asift, BithjniA, lower Moesia, thn president of the Greek 
towns belongiug to the provinoe is kIbo called 'EA^uJ^xi', without 
more being therehy expressed than the contr^t with the noo-Qreeks. 
Bnt, ■■ the name of Hellenes is employed in Greece in a certain 
eontrsat to the strictly correct one of Aohaeans, this is (certainly sug- 
gested by the same tendency which waa moat clearly markud in the 
P&nhellenes of Argos. Thus we Sud crrpaTTnii fau xotvaii rmr 'A;{wwv 
iral rfatrrdrnj St& fllou rir 'flk\i,rmr {Arch. Zeit. 1877, p. 182, n. 98), 
or on another document of the same Oina irpuirririit tii fliou rov uoirov 
Tur 'Axaiur (I^baS'Foncnrt, n. 3()5) ; on ipfat rgit 'EXAnirii' airroa.p 
{Arch. Zeit. p. Ul.'i, n. lOG) irrfioTiiTbi imirKphut (E^{a> TT)('tX\iSei 
{ib. 1877, p. 40, n. 43) aTpartrfit vd 'sjKXaBifixnr (ih. 1878, n. 8, p. 
236), all likewise on iiiiicriptious of the mufltti tir 'Axaiur. Tbat in 
this Ksiif^i', though il mny perliajra be deemed to refer merety to lh« 
Peloponneaua (p. 388, nnte), the Panh^Uenio tendencv none th« 
leal Mserted itself, may well be conceived. 

•The Hadrianic PAuhellenes name themselves ri mouriii rvntpttv 
wi>r 'EXAni'Kf TBc ni nAanjii awiiirriaw (Thebes : Keil, SytL Inter. 
Hofot. o. 31, corap. Plutarch, Arut. 10, 21 1; uou-ir t^, 'BAiUtx (C 
/. Or. 5852) ; t4 UmtMclinov [iti. ). lis president is termed 4 <^x«» 
tir naxA.A*!'.-!' ^e. /. .1. iii. 881, 082; ft /. Or. 38JJ2, oomp. C /. 
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often drenmed of and never attained in belter times, was 
thereby created, and what youtlj had wished for old f^e 
possessed in imperiid fulnesa. It is true tliat the new Pan- 
lielleiiion did not obtuiii politicid prcrogiitives ; but there 
was no lack of what imperifll favour and imperial gold could 
pivc. Tlicre aroM iu Athens the temple of the new Zeus 
Puuhellenios, and brilliant popular festivalaand games were 
connected with this foundation, the carrj'ing out of which 
jwrtained to the coUcfjium of tUo Panhellenes, and primarily 
to the priest of Hadrian as the hvinggod who founded them. 
One of the acts, which these performed every year, was the 
offering of sacrilico to Zeus the Deliverer at Plataeae, in 
memory of the HeUenea that fell there in battle agiunst the 
Persians, on the anniversary of the battle, the 4th Boedro- 
mion ; this marks its tendency,' StiU more clearly was 
this shown in the fact that the Greek towns outside of 
Hellas, which appeared worthy of the national fellowship, 
had ideal certificates of Hellenism issued to them by the 
assembly in Athens,' 

A^ iii, 10: A[rrj^pxw TDv IffMfTBTtfu d^Tttvoi Toti TIlai'lcAJXTfirfaK). tlio 
individiinl dejmty Uavih/^'rir [f.g. 0. I. A. ill. TM\ U. /. Or. 1124). 
Alongside of tlii->se in tht> puHod Bnbsequpnt to Hiulriiui tlie xmrhr 
T»> 'At(<"»"' ""id ila iTTpa-tiyiit or 'EWatdcxn' fltrll oncur, who are 
probably to ht* dHtinj^nished from tliDi^e just tneiitiont^d, &Ithangh 
tilt) lutter iiijir atsis np his lionarar/ decrees not metAy In Olympic, 
but also in Atheos (C I. A.l%\ second exaroplu in Oljmpift, Arth, 
Ztil 18TO, p 52). 

' Thai the ri>mark of t>)o of Prusa, Or. xxxTiii. p. 148 R, as <io 
(h« dispute of llif Alheiiians and tbo Laced aem on iauB iflrtp t^i ipn- 
Touwtliit, rererH to llio (ustival »t I'latauae, is eridtint from tLucian) 
E^iitfTff 18, i£ri irfpt irpoTro^Ttlai hy^viti^ij-tifiH TWaraiaaiv, The Bophist 
trmiauiis also wrote iTfpl r^i 'Afliroiui' ir,inira>i*f la s (^uidns, i.e.), Mid 
lUnuDgHiiua, de ktei», ii, p. S73. WaU gi^va as the topic xpoken of 
'KSitfOiat ttai AoMtioiftirtoi iripi T171 vpowafintlBLf xbtI rii MviSuca (COZD* 
munioation from WilamowiU). 

' Two of these ar? preserved, for Cibyra in Phrygla {C, I. Or. 

(>882l. isstit'd from tbu Kou^r t^i 'EAAilSut by a iiyua rav IlaixAAiirtov ; 

and forManiiHuia on tbeMaoander {f7, I. Aff iii. 10), In both tho 

(iood tltillvtiic ilt)jti;viit of llie cor|»orAtiouH cM>iii'eriitid 19 brotijt^ht out 

dong witli thi'ir olhi-t »i.Tvic<-8 to tUu llvlluiiita. (.'!>aract<.-ri!«ti(s are 

I the lellora of reootiimt'iidation. wilii which thvsu Pauhellenea 

19 
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WbUe the imperial rule in iU ivbole wide mnge encoun- 
tered the deTnstatioDs of ft twenty years' civil 
^iir *^°^ war, and in many places ita conflequencea were 
never entirely healed, probably no domain 
was 80 eeverely affected by them as the Greek peninsula. 
Fate had so arranged, that the three great decisive battles 
of ^ifl epoch — Pharealus, Philippi, Aotinm — were fought 
on its soil or on its coast ; and the military operations, 
which with botli parties led up to these battles, had here 
above all demanded their eacrilices of human life and hu- 
man happiness. Even Plutarch was told by hia great- 
grandfather how the ofiScers of Antonius had compelled the 
citizens of Chaeronea, when they no longer possessed slaves 
or beasts of burden, to drag their last grain on their own 
shoulders to the nearest port to be shipped for the army ; 
and how thereupon, just as the second convoy was about 
to depart, the accounts of the battle of Actium arrived aa 
glad news of relieL The first thing that Caesar did after 
the victory was to distribute the enemy's stores of grain 
that had faUen into his power among the famishing popu- 
lation of Greece. This heaviest measure of BaJTering fell 
upon a specially weak power of resistance. 
Already, more than a century before the bat- 
tle of Actium, PolybiuB had stated that un- 
fruitfulnesB in marriage and diminution of the population 
bad in his time come over all Greece, without any diseases 
or severe wars befalhng the land. Now these soourgea 
had emerged in fearful fashion ; and Greece remained 
desolate for all time to come. Plutarch thinks that 
throughout the Roman empire the population had fallen 
off in consequence of the devastating wars, but most of all 
in Greece, which was not now in a position to fiimish 
from the better circles of the citizens the 3,000 hoplites, 
with which once the smallest of the Greek distriebs, Sle- 

fomisli • in»n who bad iD«rited well of their common wealth to 
til* cuniioiiuily of Ilia hviuv Aeiiuii in Phrjgia, to the emperor 
Ptiu, ftnd to Uie Uelleuos in A«in goucraUy (C / Or 8833 3838. 
8884). i*~-«. 
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gara, had fought at Plataeae. ' Cncsar and Augustus had 
attempted to remedy this depopulation, which alarmei] 
even the government, by the despatch of Itahau colonists, 
and, in feet, the two roost flourishing towns of Greece 
were these verj' colonies ; the later goTemnjenta did not re- 
peat such consignmenta The background to the charm- 
ing Euboean peasant-idyll of Dio of Pruea is formed by a 
depopulated town, in which numerous houses stand empty, 
flocks are fed at the council-hall and at the city regis- 
ter-house, two-thirds of the territory He untilled for want 
of liands ; and when the narrator reports this as falling 
wilhiu Idsown experience, he therewith assuredly describes 
not unaptly the circumstances of numerous small Greek 
country towns in the time of Trajan. " Thebes in Boeo- 
tia," says Strabo in the Augustan age, "is now hardly to 
bo termed even a goodly village, and the same holds true 
of all the Boeotian towns, with the exception of Tanagra 
and Thespiae." But not merely did men dwindle away as 
regards number ; the type also declined. " There are 
doubtless stUl beautiful women," eays one of the finest ob- 
sen'era about the end of the first century,' *' but beautiful 
men one sees no longer ; the Olympian victors of more 
recent times appear, compared with the older, inferior and 
common, partly no doubt owing to the fault of the artists, 
but chiefly because they are just what they are." The 
bodily training of the youth had been carried in this prom- 
ised land of ephebi and athletes to such bui extent, as if 
the very aint of the communal constitution were to rear 
the boys aa tiltera and the men as boxers ; but, if no prov- 
inoe poases&ed so many artists for the ling, none supplied 



' Beyond doabt Plutarch in tlies© words (ffc de/eetu orne. 8) doe« 
not mean to saj that Gri'oce wns not ible stall to furntsli 3,000 mon 
c»p»lit« of «nn», but that, if burgesa-armieB of the old sort irsro to 
be formed, thej would not be in a position to iKit on foot y,(KIO 
" Iioplltea." In thiei souse the expreEsion may well be ooireot, bo 
f»r u oorreetueas can be expected at »U in the case of general eom- 
plkinbi of this Bort. The Dumber uf communities of the province 
Muuunled nearly to a hundred. 

'[Dlo. Oral. xxi. 501 n.J 
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80 few soldiers to the imperial army. Even trom the in- 
atmction of the Athenian youth — which m the olden time 
embmced spefir^thr owing, shooting with the bow, the use 
of misaileB, the marching out and pitching of the camp— 
this playing at soldiers on the part of the boys now difiap- 
peara. The Greek toivna of the empire were yirtuallj not 
taken account of in the levy, whether because their recruits 
appeared physically incapable, or because this element ap- 
peared dangerous in the anuy ; it was an imperial pleas- 
antry that the caricature of Alesander, Severus Actoniiiiirt, 
reinforced the Bomau anny for the conflict with the Per- 
sians by some companies of Spartiates." "Whatever was 
done for internal order and security must have emanated 
from the individual communities, as Bomon troops were 
not stationed in the province ; Athens, for example, main- 
tained a garrison in the island of Delos, and probably a 
division of militia lay also in the citadel.' In the crises of 
the third centuiy the general levy of Elate ia (p. 202) and 
that of Athens (p. 266) valiantly repulsed the Costoboci 
and the Goths; and, after a worthier fashion than the 
grandchildren of the combatants of Thermopylae in Cax-a- 
calla's Persian war, in the Grothic the grandchildren of the 
victors of Marathon inscribed their names for the last time 
in the annals of ancient history. But, though such inci- 
dents must preclude us from treating the Greeks of this 
epoch absolutely as a decayed rabble, yet the decline of 
the population as regards number and vigour siaadilj con- 
tinued even during the better imperial period, until, from 
the end of the second century, the diseases which severely 
visited these lands, likewise the inroads of land and sea 
pirates who particularly affected the cast coast, and lastly, 
the collapse of the imperial power in the time of Oal- 

■ Tlii* if told lo UB b; Herad!»n, iv. 8, 3, c. 6, 4, and we b«ve the 
InseriptionB of two of thete BpiirtiBteB, MioocleB, tirrfartufiim lit 
xarA nipnuv (C. /. 6V. 12S!!), *Dd DioacorM, aiF(\6^r nti r^v tfrrwyt- 
trrATiiv iri'^^ftji(W(= expeditio) r^ir itwtk ritp^^r ( V, I. Or. 1495). 

*The pfivfiw iG- I. A. iU. 830) ctAsot well be undentood oUmt* 
wIm. 
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lienus, raised the cbronic suffering into an scute cataatro- 
pbe. 
The decay of Hellae, aud the feelings which it called 
forth anioug the best men, come before lis 

orHdE^teoeaf ^^^j, ^ gti-jking manner iu the appeal which 
one of these, the Bith^uian Dio, aJdresaeJ 
about the time of Yespasiim to tlie RhoiliauR. These 
were not unjustly regarded as tlie moat excellent of the 
Hellenes. In uo city were the lower population better 
cared for, aiid nowhere did that care bear wore the statup 
of giving not alma but work. A\lien, after the great civil 
war, Augustus mode all private debts irrecoverable at law 
in the East, the Rhoiliuns alono rejected the dangerous 
favour. Although the great epoch of Rhodian commerce 
was over, there were still in Rhodes numerous flourish- 
ing branches of business and wealthy houses. ' But many 
evils had invaded the place, and the philosopher demands 
that they be done away, not so much, as he says, for 
the sake of the Rhodiana, as for the sake of the Hellenes 
in common. "Once upon a time the honour of Hellas 
reited on many, and many increased its renown^ — you, the 
Athenians, the Lacedaemonians, Thebes, Corinth for a 
time, at a remote period Argoa But now the others are 
as nothing ; fur some are totally decayed and destroyed, 
others conduct themselves as you know, and are dis- 
honoured aud destroyers of their old renown. You are 
surviving ; you aloue are alill somewhat and are not utterly 
despised ; for, after the way in which those go to work, 

' "You liaru no want ot means," sa;a Dio (Or. xxxi. p. 506), 
" uid tlier« ars tUoasitnds upon tliousftnda hiar«, for wbom it <Toalil 
b« aii tranlugeous to \m less rich;" uid further on (p. 630). "you 
are iiL-her than an/ one else in Hellas. Your ancestors poaaessvd 
not more tliau yuM do. Tlie island hM not become worse: jroa 
draw the prtitU of Ctria and a part of Lycia ; a number of towui 
are tributary to jou; the oit; is always receivin); rich gifts from 
uuineroua citizens." He further states that Jiew expen»^^ hud nut 
boen added, but the earlier outlays for army autl tleet liad a1mo.4t 
fallen into abeyance ; they had to supply annually at Coriutb land 
to to the Roman deel) but one or two smiUl veusoU. 
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all HeUenes would lon^ ago liave sunken more deeply Uian 
the Phiygians and the Thraciass. As when a gnat and 
noble familj is simuued up in one surrlTor, and the siu 
which this last of the house commits brings aU his anoes- 
tora into dishonour, so jou stand in Hellas. Beliere not 
that you are the first of the Greeks ; jon are the only 
ones. If we look at those pitiful scoundrels, the great 
destinies of the past become themselTes inconceivable ; 
the stones and ruins of cities show more clearly the pride 
and the greatness of Hellas than these descendants not 
even worthy of Mysian ancestors ; and better than with 
towns inhabited by such as these has it fared with those 
cities which lie in ruins, for their memory remains in 
honoiu* and their well-acquired renown unstained — better 
bum the carcase than allow it to lie rotting." ' 
We shall not disparage this noble spirit of a scholar who 
measured the petty present by the great jmat, 
and, as could not fail to be the cose, looked at 
the one with indignant eyes and at the other 
in the transfigured glory of what had been, if we point 
out the fact that the good old Hellenic habits were at that 
time and even long afterwards not merely to be found in 
Rhodes, but were in many respects still everyn-here alive. 
The inward independence, the well warranted self-esteem 
of the nation that was still standing at the head of civilLsa- 
tion had not disaxipeared in tlie Hellenes even of this age, 
amidst all the pliancy of subjection and all the bumilify of 
parasitisin. The Romans borrowed the gods from the 
old Hellenes and the form of administration from the 
Alexandrines ; they sought to master the Greek language 
and to Hellenise their own in measure and style. The 
Hellenes eren of the imperial period did not pursue a like 
course ; the national deities of Italy, like Bilvauus and the 
Lares, were not adored in Gi-eece, and it never entered 
into the mind of any Greek urban community to introduce 
at home the political orgauiaation which tiieir Polybiua 



[Dio, Oral. xxxi. M9, 600.] 
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celebrates as the best So for as the knowledge of Latin 
waa a condition for the career of the higher as of the 
lower magisti'acies, the Qreeks who entered upon thia 
carver ftcquired it ; for, though pi-actically it only occurred 
to the emperor Claudius to i^ithdraw the Boman franchise 
from the Greeks who did not understand Latin, certainly 
the real execution of the rights and duties connected with 
it was possible only for one who was master of the im- 
perial language. But, apart from public life, Latin was 
never so learned in Greece as Greek in Borne. Plutarch, 
who, as an author, joined as it were in marriage the two 
ludvea of the empire, and whose parallel biographies of 
fsuDOUS Greeks and Bomans recommended themselves and 
were effective above all by tliis juxtaposition, understood 
not very much more of Latin than Diderot of Russian, 
and at least, as he himself says, did not master the lan- 
guage ; the Greek hterati having a real command of Latin 
were either officials, hke Appian and Dio Cassius, or neu- 
trals, like king Juba. 

Beally Greece was far less changed in itself than in its 
external jioaition. The government of Athens was truly 
bad, but even in the time of Athenian greatness it had not 
been at all exemplary. "There is," says Plutarch, "the 
same nationtd tj-pe, the same disorders, earnest and jest, 
charm and malice, as among their ancestors." This epoch, 
too, still exhibits in the life of the Greek people individ- 
ual features which are worthy of its civilising leadership. 
The gladiatorial gomes, which spread from Italy every- 
where, especially to Asia lUUnor and to Syria, found ad- 
mission to Greece latest of all lands ; for n considembte 
period they were confined to the half -Italian Corinth, and 
when the Athenians, in order not to be behind that city, 
introduced them also among themselves without liBtenlng 
to the voice of one of their best men, who asked them 
wbetlier tljey might not first set up an altar to the God 
of compassion, several of the noblest turned indignantly 
away from the city of their fathers that so dishonoured 
itseli In no oountty of the ancient world were elaves 
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treated with Buch bumanitj oa iu Hellas ; it was not the 
law, but cuBtom that forbadD the Greek to sell Me stAvea 
to a Dou-Oreek master, and so banished £rom this region 
the slave-trade proper. Only here in the imperial period 
do we find the non-free people provided for in the bur- 
gess-feasts and in largesses of oil to the burgesses,' Only 
here could one who was not free, like Epietetua under 
Trajan, in his more than modest outward existence in the 
Epirot Nicopolis, hold intercoorse with respected men of 
senatorial rank, after the manner of Socrates with Gritias 
and Aldbiadea, so that they listened to liia oral instruc- 
tions as disciples to the master, and took notes of, and 
published, his conversationa The aUeviations of slavery 
by the imperial law are essentially traceable to the influ- 
ence of Greek views, e.g. with the emperor Marcus, who 
looked up to that Nicopolitan slave as his master and 
modeL 

The author of a dialogue preserved among those of 
riiniiioi botwetn ^""^'^^ givcs Bu unflurpassed description of 
Homan mod the dcmeauour of the polished Athenian citi- 

Attumlui Mb. ■■,.,, ■ . 

zen, amidst his narrow cu'cumstances, over- 
against the genteel and rich travelling public of doubt> 
ful culture or else undoubted coarseness ; how the rich 
foreigner has been weaned from appearing in the pubUo 
bath with a host of attendants, as if he were not otherwise 
certain of his life in Athens and there were no peace in 
the land ; and how he was weaned from showing himself 
on the street with his purple dress by people making the 
friendly inquiry whether it was not that of his mamma. 
He draws a porolleJ between Boman and Athenian exist- 
ence ; in the former the burdensome banquets and the 

' At the poptilnr festivals, which iu Tibt>riu3's time & rich tllan 
gave ut Acraejihia in Boeotia, he invited lh» grown-up slaves, and 
his wife the female Blaves, as guests along with the fr<!« (C I. Or. 
103Q). In an endowment for tlie diatriliution of oil at the fencing- 
inatitute (yvuriatof) of Oythoion in Lacoula it is ordaiotid that on 
nix dnya iu the year the slaves should also partake in it (Lshas- 
Foucart u, 24^). Similar lar^oesea ixicur in Msoa (6'. L Or. 1122, 
U23). 
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Btm more burdensome brothels, the inconvetiieiit couveni- 
euce of tbe BwarmB of menialn and the domeetic luxury, 
the troubles of a dissolute life, the tonaents of timbitioD, 
aU the super^uitj, the niultifarinusDCSB, the unrest of the 
domgB of the capital ; in the latter the charm of poverty, 
the free talk in the frieniUj circle, the leisure for in- 
tellectual enjoyment, the possibility of peace and of joy in 
life — "How couldest thou," one Greek in Rome naks an- 
other, " leave the light of the sun, HeUas, and its happi- 
ness and its freedom for the soke of this crowd ? " In 
this fiudaroental keynote all the more hnely and purely 
organised natures of tliis epoch are agreed ; the very best 
Hellenes would rather not exchange with the Eomans, 
There is hardly anything equally pleasing in the Hterature 
of the imperial period with the already mentioned Euboean 
idyll of Dio ; it depicts the existence of two families of 
hunters in the lonely forest, whose property consists of 
eight goats, a cow wthout a horn, and a fin© calf, four 
sickles and three hunting-spears, who know nothing either 
of gold or of taxes, and who, when placed before the raging 
burgesa-assembly of the city, ai'e by the latter dismissed 
at length unmolested to joy and to freedom. 
The real embodiment of this poetically transfigured 
conception of Ufe is Plutarch of Chaerouea, 
one of the most charming, most fully informed, 
and withal most effective writers of antiquity. Sprung 
from a faanily of means in that small Boeotian country- 
town, and introduced to the full Hellenic culture, first at 
home and then at Athens and at Alexandria; familiar, 
moreover, with Boman affairs tlirough his studies and 
manifold personal relations, as weU as by his titivels in 
Italy, he disdained to enter into the service of the state or 
to adopt the professional career after the usual manner of 
gifted Greeks ; he remained faithful to his home, enjoying 
domestic life, in the finest senae of the word, with his excel* 
lent wife aud his children, and with his frieuds, mole and 
female ; contenting himself ynih the othces and honours 
which Ms owu Boeotia was able to offer to hiin, aud with 
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the moderate property wliich he had inherited. In thia 
Chaeroueaa the contrnat between the Hellenes and tlie 
Helleniaed finds expression ; such a type of Greek life 
was not possible in Smyrna or in Antioch ; it belonged to 
the BoO lite the honey of Hymettus. There were men 
enough of more powerful talents and of deeper natures, 
but hardly any second author has known in so happy a 
measure how to reconcile himseU serenely to necessity, 
and how to impress upon his writinga the stamp of Ha 
tranquillity of spirit and his blessedness of life. 

The self-mastery of Hellenism cannot manifest Iteelf 
Miwotirnm.'nt in the field of pubUc life with the purity and 
oki'i^aUiJitbn- Ijcauty which it presents in the quiet home- 
"•*• stead, after which history happily does not 

inquire any more than it inquires after historj'. When 
we turn to public afl&ura, there is more to be told of mis- 
rule than of rule, both aa regards the Roman government 
and the Greek autonomy. There was no want of good- 
will ou the part of the former, in so far as Roman PhO- 
hellenism dominated the imperial period even much more 
decidedly than the republiwin. It expresses itself every- 
where in great matters as in small, in the prosecution of the 
Helleniaiug of the Eastern provinces and the recognition 
of a double ofHciol language for the empire, as well as in 
the courteous forms in which the goreniment dealt, and 
enjoined its officials to deal, even with the pettiest Greek 
community. ' Nor did the emperors fail to favour this 



' In answer to one of the numeroui complaiute, with wkiob the 
towns ot Asia Mioor plagued the goremmeot on account of their 
dUpuCeB aa to tUlua and rank, Piiu tells Die Kpheaians (Widding- 
tou, Aiiitiilt, }). 51), that he wus glad to hear that the Perga- 
menes had giren to thetn the new title ; that the Smyrnaeans had. 
donbtloM merely by aoeident omitted it, and would oertunly iu 
future be ready to do what was correct, if they — the Ephesiaoa — 
would accord to tliem th«ir ri^ht titles. To a small Lj-cian town, 
which applied to the prooonani for the confinnation of a reaolation 
adopted li/ it, the latter replied (Benndorf, Lykiachif Rtue^ i 71), 
that exitellent ordinances require only praiiib, not coollmation ; thtt 
hitter is implied in thd case. The rhetorical schools uf this epo«h 
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province with gifts and buildings ; and, though most 
things of thia eort came to Athena, Hadrian at way rate 
constructed a great aqueduct for the benefit of Corinth, 
lUid Piufl the hospital at Epidaurus, But the considerate 
treatment of the Greeks in general, and the special kind- 
uess which was shown by the imperial government to 
Hellas proper, because it was accounted in a certain sense 
as, like Italy, " motherland," did not redound to the 
true bene&t either of the government or of the country. 
The annual chiingcB of the chief magistrates, and the re- 
miss control of the central position, made all the sena- 
torial provinces, so far as rule by governors went, feel 
rather the oppression than the blessing of unity of ad- 
ministration, and doubly so in proportion to their small- 
ness and their poverty. Even under Augustus himself 
these evils prevailed to such a degree that it was one 
of the first acts of the reign of his successor to take 
Gh'eece as well as Macedonia into his own power,' as it 
was alleged, tempo rarOy, but in fact for the whole dura- 
tion of hia reign. It was very constitutional, but perhaps 
not quite so wise on the part of the emperor Claudius, 
when he came to power, that he re-established the old ar- 
rangement. Thenceforward the matter remained on this 
footing, and Achaia was administered by magistrates not 
nominated, but ehoseu by lot, till this form of administra- 
tion fell altogether into abeyance. 



furnisbed alio the drAaghtdtnen for the impsrial ehuiMry ; but 
this aloaa matlered little. It bulouged to ttie eaiaeaM of the pTin- 
cipnta not to Koceotuate oatwurdl^ the Bobject-relstSoti, uid espe- 
cialljr uot ogaiiist the Greeks. 

' A formal alteration of the tax organisalion does uot foUow of 
itself from this vliiuige, and \a uot hinted at iu Tooitiu, Ann. i 
T6 ; if the arrangement waa made beoaose tUo provlnoiall eom- 
plained oC the prusaure of taxation {nnera depreatnUt), better gov- 
eruors might help the provinvea by suitable rediatribation, and 
sventaall^ b/ prooaring r«ml9siou. That the furtherance of the 
fanpsrial poital terrice woa felt apeciivlly in thia proviuce aa an 
oppremfve burden Is nbowu by the edict of CUadiua from Tegss 
(tSptiem. (fi. V. p. OUj, 
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But the case was far worse with the communitiea of 
Greece exempted from the rule of the govern- 
or uubw or. The design of favouring these conunoQ- 



wealths — by freeing them from tribute and 
levy, and not less by the slightest possible restriction of 
tiie rights of the sovereign state — led at least in many 
cases to the opposite result. The intrinsic falseness of the 
institutions aveuged itself. No doubt among the less priv- 
ileged or better adminiHtcred communities the communal 
autonomy may have fulfilled its aim ; at least we do not 
learn that Sparta, Corlutb, Patrae fared Bpeoially ill in 
this respect. But Athens was not mode for 
Br'AthMu^'^ ™ self-adminiBtration, and aftbrds the disheart- 
ening picture of a common wealth pampered 
by the supreme power, and financially as well as moral- 
ly ruined. By rights it ought to have found itself in a 
iloiiriahing condition. If the Athenians were unsucoesa- 
ful in uniting the nation under their hegemony, thia city 
was the only one in Greece, as in Italy, which carried out 
completely the union of its territoiy : no city of antiquity 
elsewhere possessed a domain of its own, such as was 
Attica, of about 700 square miles, double the size of the 
island of RQgen. But even beyond Attica they retained 
what they possessed, as well after the Mithrodatic war 
by favour of Sulla, as after the Fhorsalion battle, in which 
they had token the side of Pompeiue, by the favour of 
Caesar— he asked them only how often they would still 
ruin themselves and trust to be saved by the renown of 
their ancestors. To the city there still belonged not 
merely the territory, formerly possessed by Haliartus, in 
Boeotia (ii. 366), but also on their own coast Salauus, 
the old starting-point of their dominion of the sea, and 
in the Thracian Sea the lucrative islands Scyros, Lem- 
nos, and Imbros, us well as Oeloa in the Aegean ; it is 
true this island, after the end of the republic, was no 
longer the central emporium of trade with the East, now 
that the traffic had been driven avvuy from it to the 
ports of the west coast of Italy, and this was an irrep- 
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arable loaa tor the Atheniaus. Of tlie further grants, 
which they had the skill to draw by flattery from Anto- 
niuB, AugufltuB, against whom they had taken part, took 
from them certainly Aegiiia and Eretria in Euboea, hut 
they were allowed to retain the smaller islands of the 
Thracian Sea, Icus, PeparetLus, Sciathus, and further 
Ceoa confronting the promontory of Sunium ; and Ha- 
drian, moreover, gave to them the beat part of the great 
ialaud Cephalleniii. in the Ionian Sen. It was only by the 
emperor Severus, who bore them no goodwill, that a por- 
tion of these extraneous irosBessious was withdrawn fit>m 
them. Hadrian further granted to the Athenians the 
delivery of a certain quantity of grain at the expense of 
the empire, and by the extension of thin privilege, hitb- 
erto reserved for the capital, acknowledged Athene, as it 
were, 08 another imperitd metropolis. Not less was the 
bhssful institute of alimentary endowments, which Italy 
had enjoyed since Trajan's time, extended by Hotlrian to 
Athens, and the capital requisite for this purpose certainly 
presented to the Athenians from his purse. An aque^ 
duct, which he likewise dedicated to his Athens, was only 
completed after his death by Pius. To this falls to be 
added the conflux of travellers and of students, and the 
endowments bestowed on the city in ever increasing num- 
ber by Roman grandees and by foreign princes. 

Yet the community was in constant distress. The right 
of citizenship was dealt with not merely in the 
way everywhere usual of giving and taking, 
but was made formally and openly n matter of traffic, so 
that Augustus interfered to prohibit the evil. Once and 
again the council of Athens resolved to sell this or tliat 
one of its islanda ; and not always was there found a rich 
man ready to make sacrificea like Julius Niconor, who, 
under Augustus, bought back for the bankrupt Athenians 
the island of Salamis, thereby earning from its senate the 
honorary title of the " new Theraistocles," as well as, 
seeing that he also made verses, that of the *' new Homer." 
and — together with the noble councillors — from the publio 
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well-merited derision. The magnificent buildinga with 
which Athens continued to embellish herself were ob- 
tained without exception from foreigners, among othera 
from the rich kings Aiitiochua of Commagene and Herod 
of Judaea, but above all from the emperor Hadrimi, who 
laid out a complete " new town " {novae Alhenae) on the 
Disus, and — besides numberless other buildinga, Inclading 
the abeady mentioned Panhellenion — worthily brought to 
completion the wonder of the world, fieven centunea aftar 
it had been begun, the gigantic building, commenced by 
Pisistratua, of the Olympieion, with its 120 columns pEirt- 
ly bUU standing, the largest of all that are erect at the 
present day. This city itself was without money, not 
merely for its harbour- walls, which now certainly might 
be dispensed with, hut even for its harbour. In Augustus's 
time the Piraeus was a small village of a few houses, only 
visited for the saie of the raasttrpieces of painting in the 
halls of the temples. There was hardly any longer com- 
merce or indtistry in Athena; or rather for the citizens 
as a body as well as individually there was but a single 
flourishing trade— begging. 

Nor did the matt«r end with financial distress. The 
world doubtless had peace, but not the streets 
and squares of Afbens. Even under Augus- 
tus an insurrection in Athens assumed such proportions 
that the Boman government had to take steps against the 
free city ; ' and though this event stands isolated, riots on 
the street on account of the price of bread and on other 
trifling occasions belonged in Athena to the order of the 
day. The prospect must not have been much better in 
numerous other free towna, of which there is less mention. 
To give criminal justice absolutely into the hands of such 
a burgesa-body could hardly be justified ; and yet it be- 

'The Athenlui iusarrectlon under Augnstna ia certainly attested 
by the notice derived from Afrioantt* in EnB«biut, ad ann. Abr. 
2025 (wlmucB Orosiitg, vl, 23, 2). Tlie riot* iig»inBt the ttratetjai »re 
often mentioDtid : Plutareh, Q. itymjuHi. viil. ij, init. ; i Luciui), tt«> 
monax, 11, 64; Pliiloatmtus, ll*. fi>ph. i. *J8, ii- », 11. 
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longed (fe juTfi to the RoromunitieH admitted to inter- 
national federation, like Athens and Bhodea 'WTien the 
Atheaian Areopagus in the time of Augustus refused tu 
release from puDisbment on the intercesBion of a Boman 
of rank a Greek coudemned for forgery, it must have 
been within ita right ; but when the Cyzicenee under Ti- 
berius imprisoued Roman burgesses, and under Claudius 
the Rhodiaus eveo nailed a Roman burgess to the cross, 
these were formal violations of law, and a similsir occur- 
rence under Augustus coat the ThessalianB tieir iiutonomy. 
Arrogance and aggression are not excluded by absence 
of power — are not seldom even ventured on hy weak 
clients. With ali respect for great memories and sworn 
treatiea, these free states could not but ajipear to every 
conscientious government not much less than an infringe- 
ment of the general order of the empire, like the still 
more time-hallowed right of asylum in the temples. 

Ultimately the government acted with decision, and 
placed the free towns, as regards their econ- 
omy, under the superintendence of officiak 
of imperial nomination, who, at all events in the first 
instance, are described as extraordinary commissioners 
" for the correction of evils prevailing in the free towns," 
and thence subsequently bear the designation " Corree- 
tores " as their title. The germs of this office may be 
traced back to the time of Trajan ; we find them as 
standing officials in Achaia in the third century. These 
officiids, appointed by the emperor, and acting alougside 
of the proconsuls, occur in no part of the Roman empire 
BO early, and are in no case found so early permanent, as 
in Achaia, which half consisted of free cities. 
The self-esteem of the Hellenes, well-warranted in it- 
self and fostered by the attitude of the Roman 
government, and perhaps stUl more by that 
of the Roman public — the consciousness of 
intellectual primacy — called into life among them a cultua 
of the past, which was compounded of a faithful clinging 
to the memories of greater and happier times and a quaint 
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reverting of matured civiUsatioQ to its in part vei^ primi- 
tive begmningB. 

To foreign worahips, if w© keep out of view the service 
of the Egj-ptian deities akeady earlier natu- 
raUaed by trading intercourse, particularly 
that of Ibib, the Greeks in Hellas proper sustained thi-ougli- 
out the attitude of declining tliem ; if this held least true 
iu the case of Corintli, Corinth was also the least Greek 
town of HeUau. The old reljgiou of the country was not 
protected by hearty faith, from which this age had long 
since broken off ; ' but the habits of home and the mem- 
ory of the past clung to it by preference, and therefore it 
was not merely retained with tenacity, but it oven became 
— in good part by the prooeaa of erudite retouching — 
always more rigid and more antique as time went on, 
always more a distiuutive iiOBsession of such as made it a 
study. 

It was the Bame with the worship of pedigrees, in 
which tho Hellenes of this age performed im- 
commou feats, and left the most aristocratic 
of the Romans far behiud them. In Athens the Cunilj of 
the Eiimolpidae played a prominent part at the reorgani- 
sation of the Eleusinian festival under Marcus. His son 
Commodus conferred on the head of the clan of the Kery- 
kes the Roman franchise, and from him descended the 
brave and learned Athenian, who, almost like Tbucydtdes, 
fought with the Goths and then described the Gothic war 
(p. 266). A contemporary of Marcus, the professor and 
consular Herodea Atticus, belonged to this same clan, and 
his court-poet sings of him, thai tho red shoe of the Ko- 
maa patriciate well befitted Utc high-bom Athenian, the 
descendant of Hermes and of Cecrops's daughter Herse, 
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' The jaB«;ii!trAU even of oultnre, tliat Is the freetliinkef, is ad- 
visod to attach lUo liir$;t<i)SHa whirl) lit) iimkef; to the r»iigiQU> fectl- ' 
rnls ; fur tliu iuiillitu(i(> is <i1ruii^lht<iit?<t tii il.'; failhi when tl MU 
lliul Ihu iiiun iif tuiik JH tliL- cit)' In^ aaaiv strvas nn lliu wonihip of 
tbt! god«, ftutl onu uxpeud Gomotbiug upou it (Platu'cli. I'mr,-, ,jer. 
reip. 30). 
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while one ol his panegyrists io proae celebrates him as 
Aeacitles, and at the same time as n descendant of Miltia- 
dcs and Cimou. But even Athens was far outbid deu in 
this respect bj Sparta ; on several occasions we meet with 
Spartiaies who boast of descent from the Dioscuri, Hera- 
kles, Poseidon, and of the priesthood of these ancestors 
hereditary for forty generationes and more in their house. 
It is significant of this nobility, that it In the main pre- 
sents itself oulj with the end of the second century ; the 
heraldic draughtsmen who projected these genealogical 
tables must not have been very punctilious as to vouchers 
either in Athens or in Sparta. 
The same teDdency appears in the treatnaent of the lan- 
guage or rather of the dialects. While at 
thie time in the other Greek-speaking lands 
and also in Hollas the so-called oonunon 
Oreek, debased in the main from the Attic dialect, pre- 
dominated in ordinary intercourse, not merely did the 
written language of this epoch strive to set aside preva- 
lent faults and innovations, but in many cases dialectic pe- 
culiarities were again taken up in oppositiou to common 
usage, and here, where it was least of all warranted, the 
old particularism was in semblance brought back. On 
the statues which the Tliespians set up to the Muses in 
the grove of HeUcon, there were inscribed in good Boeo- 
tian the names Orania and Thalea, while the epigrams 
belonging to them, composed by a poet of Roman name, 
called them in good Ionic XJranie and Thaleie, and the 
non-learoed Boeotians, if they knew them, like all other 
Oreeks called them Urania and Thaleia. By the Spartans 
especially incredible things were done in this way, and 
not seldom more was written for 'the shade of Lycurgus 
than for the Aelii and Aorelii living at the time.' More- 



' A mode! sample is the inscription (Lebas-Poacart, ii. p 142 n,, 
103^. >of M(apKi>p] Kip\ii)ut>p\ Zdifinirop j icat KAfWSpDfi, ^AatMiimi, & con- 
UitnporiLry tlierefore of PiuB ind Marcus, who wns Itptit AtvmrrlSttv 
Kai TiftapiSni', of tlie Dioscuri and their wives, i\w (taitgkters of Leu- 
kippoii, hut— in order that with the uld the udw might not he waut- 
20 
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over, the correct use of the language at this period appears 
gradually losing ground even in Hellas ; archaisma and 
barbariBmB often Btand peacefully side by side in Uie docu- 
tnente of the imperial period. The population of Athens, 
much mixed vrith foreigners, has at no time specially dis- 
tinguished itself in this respect,' and, although the ciyic 
documents kept themselves comparatively pure, jet from 
the time of Augustus the gradually increasing corruption 
of language here also makes itself felt. The strict gram- 
marians of tho time filled whole books with the linguistic 
filipa with which the much celebrated rhetorician Herodes 
AtticuB just mentioned and the other famous school-ora- 
tors of the second century were chargeable,' quite apart 
from the quaint arlificiahty and the affected point of their 
discourse. But barbarism proper as regards language and 
writing set in in Athens and all Greece, just as in Bome, 
with Septimius Severus." 

ing — ftlso ifixitpfot Tu Zi^aiTTtt Kal tuk itiav rprrydvuv itrrv. Hs hmd 
In Ills ^outh, moreovi?!', been dotitryifi ^itcicixiStoMfi'up, literatlj herd- 
leader of the littlu ones, namely, director of tliree-yew-old boya — 
ibe " herds " of bojs of Ljcurgui bogiui with the seventh year, but 
Us BiicoeKSors htd orertakeD what iras wanting, niid embraced in 
the " herd " and provided with '* lettdtirs " all from one yew old on- 
ward. This same man was victorious (vttxiap—rm^itim) KostnipaTOfw, 
Umar Kal Xwav: what tills means, may be known perhaps to Iijaurgus, 
' " Inland Attica," saya an inhabitant of it in Philoslratus, Vitite 
BojiJi. ii. T, "'is a good school for ono who would learn to speak ; 
the inhabitants of the city of Athena on the other hand, who hir» 
ont Sodgings to the young people Hooking thither from Thraoe and 
Pontus and other barbarian regions, allow thoir language to be oor- 
mpted by these more than they impart to them good speaking. But 
in the interior, whoao Inhabitants are not mixed with barbariaoa, 
the pronunciation and language are good," 

• Karl Keil (Pauly. IkiiUitrytl i' p. 2100) pointa t« riUt tot J!r 
rtv6t and ri x*'P"> yiyoy^r in th« insoription of the wife of Berodes 
(C. I L. vi. 1342). 

* Ditlenberger, nerjiw», i. 414. Here, too, may he addaoed what 
the stupid Dhampjoo of Apollonius makes his hero writvto the Alex- 
andrian professors (Ep. 'M), that he haa left Arj^os, Sioyon, Megara, 
Phocia, I^ocrin, in order that ho slight not, by staying longer In 
Uellad, become utterly a barbarian. 
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The bane of HeUeoic existence Uy io the limitation of 

its sphere ; high ambitioQ lacked a oorrespond- 
J^J^*""" ing aim, and therefore the low and degrad- 
ing ambition floarisfaed luxuriaatly. Even in 
Hellaa there was no lack of native families of great wealth 
and considerable influence. ' The country was doubtless 
on the whole poor, but there were houaes of extensive 
pofflfiBsiona and old-establiBbed prosperity. In 
Sparta, for example, that of Lachares occupied, 
from Augustus down at least to the time of Hadrian, a 
position which in point of fact was not far remoTed from 
that of a prince. Anionius had caused Lachares to be put 
to death for exaction. Thereupon his son Eurycle» was 
one of the most decided partisans of Augustus, and one of 
the bravest captains in the decisive naval battle, who had 
almost made the conquered general personally a captive ; 
he received from the victor, among other rich gifts as pri- 
vate property, the island of Cythera (Cerigo). Later he 
played a prominent and hazardous port not merely in his 
native laud, over which he must have exercised a perma- 
nent presidency, but also at the courts of Jerusalem and 
Caesareo, to which the respect paid to a Sparliate by the 
Oinentals contributed not aiittle. For that reason brought 
to trial several times at the bar of the emperor, he was at 
length condemned and sent into exile ; but death season- 
ably withdrew him from the consequences of the sentence, 
and his son Lacon came into the property, and substan- 
tially also, though in a more cautious form, into the posi- 

'Taoitns Ion tbs ye>r 63, Ann. xv. 20) rhnr^Urisea due of theM 
rioh aud indtiunCinl provinoiftU, Clnudius Timarchides from Creti*, 
who ii all powerful In bio sphere (at mileitt prae&ilidi pronndoiitini 
et npibut nimm ltd iniuriat minorum elaii), uid hns at his disposal 
ttic diet and ccmB«quent1y also the decree of thanks— a due accom- 
paiiituent very dt^sirable fur the departing proconsul ia view of pot- 
tiibie notions of reckoning {in »wi potfttate nittim an preeo7ttut&u$, 
q^n' fnbim iibtinnia»ent, i/rn-tes iifferentnr). Tlie opposition jvropomg 
that Ihis decreBof Ihanka ha refused, but df»"» not succeed in bring- 
ing tlie proposal to a vole. From another side Plutarch {Praec, ger. 
reip. c. 19, 3. depicts tbesu Oreeka of rank. 
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tion of power of his father. The family of the often-men- 
tioned HerodeB hod n similtu- standing in Athena ; we can 
trace it going back through four generations to the time 
of Caeaar, and confiscation waa decreed, just as over the 
Spartan Euiycles, over the grandfather of Herodes on ac- 
count of his exorbitant position of power in Athens. The 
enormous landed estates which the grandson possessed in 
his poor native country, the estensive spaces appUed for 
the sake of erecting tombs for his boy-favourites, excited 
the indignation even of the Eoman governors. It may be 
presumed that there were powerful families of this sort in 
most districts of Hellas, and, while they as a rule decided 
matters at the diet of the province, they were not without 
connections and Influence even in Rome. But although 
those legal bars, which excluded the Gaul and 
the Alexandrian even after obtaining the fran- 
chise from the imperial senate, hardly stood 
in the way of those Greeks of rank, but on the contrary 
the political and military career which offered itself to the 
Italian likewise stood open in law to the Hellenes, these in 
point of fact entered only at a late period and to a limited 
extent into the service of the state ; partly, doubtless, be- 
cause the Roman government of the earlier imperial pe- 
riod reluctantly admitted the Greeks as foreigners, portly 
because these themselves shunned the translation to Rome 
that was associated with entrance on this career, and pre- 
ferred to be the first at home instead of one the more 
among the many senators. It was the great-grandson of 
Lachares, Herclanus, who first in the time of Trajan en- 
tered the Roman senate ; and in the family of Herodes 
probably bis father was the first to do so about the same 
time.' 

' Herortps wm J{ Irri-rao (rhilostratoji, YU. 8oph, i, 25, 6, p. 526), 
^T<A*i iK wariput ti rout SiixinroToiit (t^i. ii, inil. p. 545). Other wiM 
nothing is known of conBalshipa of his aneeslora ; but certainly h(a 
grmdfftther HipparchUB was not a genalor. Possibly lliu (laestion 
tB even only M to coguatB ascend«ntfc The f«mily did not reoeWv 
the Roman franchise under ths Jnlii (comp. C. I. A, iii. 4tJ91 but 
only nnder the Claudli. 
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The other career, which only opened up in the imperial 
periml — the personal service of the emperor 
— gave doubUeas in favourable circumatancea 
riches and influence, and was earlier and more 
frequently puraued by the Greeks ; but, as most, and the 
moBt important, of these positions were associated with 
service as officers, there seems to have been for a consid- 
erable time a (hi fat'to preference of Italians for these 
places, and the direct way was here also in some measure 
barred to Greeks. In subordinate positions Greeks were 
employed at the imperial court from the first and in great 
numbers, and they often in circuitous ways attained to 
ti-ust and influence ; but such persons came more from the 
Hellenised regions than from Hellas itself, and least of all 
from the better Hellenic houses. For the legitimate am- 
bition of the young man of ancestry and estate there was, 
if he was a Greek, but limited scope in the Roman empire. 
There remained to him his native land, and in its case 
to be active for the common weal was certaiii- 
Bi^rinua^ ly 8 "^uty and an honour. But the duties were 
very modest and the honours more modest 
stm, "Your task," Dio says fmrther to his Rhodians, " is 
a different one from that of your auceatora. They could 
develop their ability on many aides, aspire to government, 
aid the oppressed, gain allies, found cities, make war and 
conquer ; of all this you can no longer do aught. There is 
left for you the conduct of the household, the administra- 
tion of the city, the bestowal of honours and distinctions 
with choice and moderation, a seat in council and in court, 
sacrifice to the gods and celebration of festivals ; in all this 
you may distinguish yourselves above other towns. Nor 
are these slight matters : the decorous bearing, the care 
for the hair and beard, the sedate pace in the street, so 
that the foreigners accustomed to other things may by 
your side unlearn their haste, the becoming dress, even, 
though it may seem ridiculous, the narrow and neat pur- 
ple-border, the calmness in the theatre, the moderation in 
applause — all this forms the honour of your town ; therein 
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more than in your ports and walls and docks appears the 
good old Hellenic habit ; and thereby even the barbarian, 
who knows not the name of the city, perceiTOs that he is 
in Greece and not in Syria or Cilicia." All this was to the 
point ; but, if it was no longer required now of the citizen 
to die for the city of his fathers, the question was at any 
rate not without warrant, whether it was still worHi the 

trouble t« live for that city. There exists a 
^''itt^'oiilt'' disquisition by Plutarch as to the positioD of 

the Greek municipal ofBeial in his time, where- 
in he discusses these relations with tlie fairness and cir- 
cumsp»ectioD characteristic of him. The old difficulty of . 
conducting the good administration of public affairs by 
means of majorities of the citizens — uncertain, capricious, 
often bethinking them more of their own advantage thaa 
of that of the commonwealth — or even of the very numer- 
ous council-board — the Athenian numbered in the imperial 
period first 600, then 700, later 750 town-councillors — sub- 
sisted now, na formerly : it is the duty of the capable mag- 
istrate to pi-event the " people " from inflicting wrong on 
the individual burgess, from appropriating to themselves 
imallowably private property, from distributing among 
them the mimicipal property— tasks which are not rendered 
the easier by the fact that the magistrate baa no means for 
the purpose but judicious admonition and the art of the 
demagogue, that it is further suggested to him not to be 
too punctilious in such things, and, if at a city festival a 
moderate largess to the burgesses is proposed, not to spoil 
matters with the people on account of such a tride. But 
in other respects the circumstances had entirely changed, 
and the official must learn to adapt himaelf to things as 
they are. First of all he has to keep the powerlessnesa of 
the Hellenes present at every moment to himself and to his 
fellow-citizens. The freedom of the community reaches bo 
far as the rulers allow it, and anything more would doubt- 
less be evil When Pericles put on the robes of office, ha 
called to himself not to forget that he was ruling over fr«6 
men and Greeks ; to-day the magistrate has to say to him- 
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self tliftt be rules under a iniler, over a town subject to pro- 
conauls find imperial procurators, that he ciui aud may be 
notbing but the organ of the govemmeat, that a stroke of 
the govemor'a peu suffices to annul any one of his decrees. 
Therefore it is the first dut; of a good magistrate to place 
bimself on a good understanding with the Romans, and, 
if possible, to form influential connections in Borne, tbat 
these may benefit bis native place. It is true tbat the up- 
rigbt man warns urgently against servility ; in case of 
need the magistrate ought courageously to confront the 
bad governor, and the resolute cbampiouship of tbe com- 
munity in such conflicts at Rome before tbe emperor 
appears aa the highest service. la a significant way he 
sharply censures those Greeks who — quite as in tbe times 
of the Aishaean league— call for tbe intervention of tbe 
Roman governor in every local quarrel, and urgently ex- 
horts them rather to settle the communal aSairs within 
the community than by appeal to give themselves into tbe 
hands, not so much of tbe supreme authority, as of the 
pleaders cmd advocates tbat practise before it. All this 
is judicious and patriotic, as judicious and patriotic as was 
formerly tbe policy of Polybius, which is expressly referred 
to. At this epoch of complete world-peace, when there 
was neither a Greek nor a barbarian war anywhere, when 
oivio commands, civic treaties of peace and alUances be- 
longed solely to histor)', the advice was very reasonable to 
leave Marathon and Platoeae to tbe schoolmasters, and not 
to heat tbe beads of tbe Ecclesia by such grand words, but 
rather to content themselves with the narrow circle of the 
free movement still allowed to them. The world, bow- 
ever, belongs not to reason but to passion. Tbe Hellenic 
burgess could still even now do his duty towards his 
fatherland ; but for the true political ambition striving after 
what was great, for tbe passion of Pericles and Alcibiades, 
there was in this Hellas — apart perhaps from tbe writing- 
desk — nowhere any room ; and in the vacant apace there 
flourished the poisonous herbs which, wherever high effort is 
arrested in the bud, harden and embitter the human heart. 
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Therefore Hellas was the motherland of the degenerate, 
empty ambition which was perhaps the most 
general, and certainly among the most perni- 
cious, of the many sore evils of the decaying ancient clviU' 
sation. Here in the first rank stood the popular festiTols 
with their prize compeldtiODs, The Olympic riralries well 
beseemed the youthful people of the Hellenes ; the general 
gymnastic festival of the Greek tribes and towns, and the 
chaplet platted from the branches of the oUve for the 
ablest runner according to the decision of the " Hellas' 
judges," were the innocent and simple expression of the 
young nation aa a collective unity. But their pohtical 
development had soon carried them beyond this early 
dawn. Already in the days of the Atbeoian naval league, 
or at least of the monarchy of Alexander, that festival of 
the Hellenes was an anachronism, a child's play continued 
in the age of manhood ; the fact, that the possessor of 
that oUve wreath passed at least with himself and bia 
fellow-citizens as holder of the national primacy, had 
nearly as much significance, as if in England the victors in 
the students' boat races were to be placed on a level with 
Pitt and Beaconsfield. The extension of the HeUenio 
nation by colonising and Hellenising found, amidst its 
ideal unity and real disruption, its true expression in this 
dreamy realm of the oUve-wreath ; and the Greek real 
policy of the time of the DiadocM thereupon gave itself, 
as was meet, but little trouble on the subject But when 
the imperial period after its fashion took up the Pao- 
hellenic idea, and the Bomans entered into the rights and 
duties of the Hellenes, then Olympia remained or became 
the true symbol for the Roman " All-Hellas " ; at any rat« 
the first Boman Olympic victor appears under Augustus, 
and in the person of no less than Augustus's stopaon, tho 
subsequent emperor Tiberius. ' The far from pure tnnr- 

'The firrt Eomas Olympionice*, of whom w© kaow U TS 
CJftudius Ti. f, Nero, Iwjrond doubt Hid anbsi'qaent emperor, with 
Iho four-in-liiviiii (Arth. Zeit. 1880, p. 53) j this victory f»n»'pro1>- 
•bly iu Ol lit5(A.i). 1). uot in Ol. 99 (A-D. 17), m' lUe list of 
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rickge-alltiince, which AllheUeuism entered into with the 
demon of play, converted these festivals into (in institution 
as powerful and lasting as it was injurious in general, and 
especially for Hellas, The whole Hellenic and Hellenieing 
world took part therein, sending deputies to them and 
imitating them ; everywhere simOiir festivals destined for 
the whole Greek world sprang from the soil, and the 
zealous pai-ticipation of the masses at large, the general 
interest felt in the individual competitors, the pride not 
merely of the victor hut of hia adherents and of his native 
land, made people almost forget what in the strict sense 
were the things contended for. 

Not merely did the Boman government allow free 
scope to this rivalry in gymnastic and other 
competitions, but the empire took part in 
them ; the right solemnly to fetch home the 
victor to his native city did not in the imperial period 
depend on the pleasure of the burgesses concerned, but 
was conferred on the individual agonistic institutes by 
imperial charter, ' and in this case also the yearly pension 
(o-mjiTii;) assigned to the victor was charged upon the im- 
perial exchequer, and the more important agonistic insti- 
tutes were treated directly as imperial institutions. This 
interest in games seized all the provinces as well as the 
empire iteelf ; but Greece proper was always the ideal 
centre of such contests and victories. Here was their 
home on the Alpheus ; here the seat of the oldest imita- 
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AfrioMiuR 8titM (Enaeb, I. p. 214, Scbone). In this jtmt the oon- 

iiaeror was rather his son OermKnlous, likewise with the four-ia- 
hand [ArfJi. Zfil. 187!(, p. !16j. Among the eponymous Oljrmpioii- 
icM, the victors in thu sla^linm, no Ruman ia rounds this wounding 
of th« Greek national feeling seems to have b«en avoidi^tl. 

' An igonisiic iiistitate tlitis privilegeil is ti*rme<l iyir i<<>u<, eeria- 
mfntaerum {thti ie, with pensioning : Dio, li. 1 j, or iyiruf'irthaaTi»h, 
eertamen Udnttieum (com p. among others, Plin. ad Trai. 118, 119; 
C. I. I,. X. niS). Thu X^'Btarohtu too is, at I«ast in (rert.tin oases, 
oonfenrei) W the «mperor (DitleiibiTger, Hrrmrt, lii. 17 f.). Not 
without wafraut Ihusa iustitutoa caltud lhtiiUB«lTea " world-gomet * 
(iyiiK olib>v)Urutit}. 
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tions, of the Pjthia, letUmia, aad Nemoa, still belonging 
to the great times of the Hellenic name and glorified 
by its classic po«ts, and no less of a number of more 
reoest but richly equipped similar festivals, the Eurjclea, 
which the just- mentioned lord of Sparta had founded 
under Aiigostus, the Athenian Panathenaea, the Panhel- 
lenia, endowed by Hadrian with imperial munificence 
and likewise celebrated at Athens. It might be matter 
for wonder that the whole world of the wide empire 
seemed to revolve round these gymnastic festivals, but not 
that the Hellenes above all got intoxicated over this rare 
cup of enchantment, and that the life of pohtical quiet, 
which their best men recommended to them, was in the 
most Injurious way disturbed by the wreaths and the stat- 
ues and the privileges of the festal victors. 

Civic institutions took a simOar course, certainly in the 

empire as a whole, but again more especially 
^oisip^wnbi- j^ Hellaa. When great aims and an ambition 

still existed there, in Hellas, just as in Borne, 
the pursuit of public offices and public honours had formed 
the centre of political emulation, and hod called forth, 
along with much that was empty, ridiculous, miscbievoa% 
BJso the ablest and noblest services. Now the kernel had 
vani^ed and the husk remained ; in Panopeus, in the 
Phociaa territory, the houses were roofless, and the citisens 
dwelt in huts, but it was still a city, indeed a state, and in 
the procession of the Phociaa communities the Panopeans 
were not wanting. These towns, with their magistracies 
and priesthoods, with their laudatory decrees proclaimed 
by herald and their seats of honour in the public asaem- 
blies, with the purple dress and the diadem, with statues 
on foot and on horseback, drove a trade in Tauity and 
money-jobbing woi^e than the pettiest palbry prince of 
modem times with his orders and titles. There would 
not be wanting even amidst these incidents real merit nnd 
honourable gratitude ; but generally it was a trade of 
giving and taking, or, to use Plutarch's language^ an affiur 
as between a courtesan and her customers. As at the 
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^xeaani day private munificence in the positive degree pro- 
Ottrea an order, in tlie superlative a patent of nobility, bo it 
then procured the prietitly purple and the statue in the 
market place ; and it is not with impunity that the state 
issues a spurious coiitage of its honours. 

As regards the scale of conducting such proceedings 

and the grossuess of their forms the doings of 
^i^'J^^"'* the present day fall considerably behind those 

of the ancient world, as is natural, seeing that 
the apparent autonomy of the community, not sufficiently 
chastened by the idea of the state, bore unhindered sway 
in this domain, and the decreeing authorities throughout 
were the burgesses or the councils of petty towna The 
consequences were pernicious on both sides ; the municipal 
offices were given away more according to the ability to 
pay than according to the aptitude of the candidates ; the 
banquets and largesses made the recipients none the 
richer, and often impoverished the donor ; to the in- 
creased aversion for labour and the decay in the means 
of good families, this evil habit contributed its full share. 
The economy of the communities themselves also suSered 
severely under the spreading evil of adulation. No doubt 
the honours, with which the community thanked the in- 
dividual benefactor, were measured in great part by the 
same rational principle of fiumese which governs at the 
present day similar decorative favours ; and, when that 
was not the case, the benefactor frequently found himself 
ready, for example, personally to pay for the statue to be 
erected in his honour. But the same did not apply to the 
marks of honour which the community showed to foreign- 
ers of rank, al>ove all to the governors and the emperors, 
and to the members of the imperial house. The tendency 
of the time to sot value even on meaningle^ and formal 
homiige did not dominate the imperial court and the Ro- 
man senators so much as the circles of ambition in the 
petty town, but yet it did so in a very perceptible way , 
and, 08 a matter of course, the honours and tlie homage 
grew withal in the course of time through the use to 
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vhicb they were pat, and, further, in the same proportioD 
aa the worthleaanesa of the personages goTeroing or tak- 
ing part in the govemmeQt, In this respect, aa might be 
conoeired, the oGTer of honours was always btronger than 
the demand for them, and those who rightly valued such 
marks of homage, in order to remain spared from it, were 
compelled to decline them, which seems to have been 
done often enough in individual cases,' but seldom with 
consistency — for Tiberius, the small number of statues 
erected to him may perhaps be recorded among his titles 
to honour. The disbursements for honorary memonala, 
which often went far beyond the simple statue, and for 
honorary embassies,' were a cancer, and became ever 
more so, in the municipal economy of all the provincea. 
But none perhaps expended uselessly sums so large in 
proportion to its slender abihty to furnish them as the 
province of Hellas, the motherland of municipal honours 
OS of rewards for the festal victor, and unexcelled at this 
period in one pre-eminence— that of menial humility and 
abject homage. 

That the economic drcnmstances of Greece were not 

favourable, scarce needs to be specially set 

forth in detaQ. The land, taken on the whole, 

was but of moderate fertility, the agricultural 

portions of limited extent, the culture of the vine on the 

' The emperor Qaiua deolineg, io bis letter to the diet of AehMa, 
the '' great number " ofetatuea ttdjudg^d to him, knd conteots him- 
telf iritb the four of OljrtQpiA, Nemea, Delphi, and (he tsthmng 
(Keil, Inter. R>eot. n. 31). The same diet retolveato Bet up aEtatuu 
to the emperor Hadrian in each of iti toim!), of which the base of 
that set np al kbei. in Messenia has been preserved (C /. Or. 
1307]^ Jinperiat authoriaation for such ereotioDS wai required from 
the first. 

' At the reviiion of the town-accounts of Bjiantiom, Ptiny 
found that annoaUy 13,000 seetercet (£135) were set down for tha 
conveyance of new-year'a good wishes bj a special deputatieu to th« 
emperor, and 3000 sesterces (£32) tor the Muno to the governor of 
Hoesia. Pliny iotlraotd the authorities to send these eongratula- 
lions thenceforth only in writing, which Trajan approves {ISp. ad 
Trai. 43, 44}. 
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mainland not of prominent importance, that of the olive 
more bo. Ah the quarries of the famous marble — the 
ehiiiiiig white Attic ami the green Caiyatian — belonged, 
like most others, to the domanial posaesaions, the working 
of them by imperial slaves tended Httle to benefit the 
population. 

The most asHiduous of the Greek districts from an in- 
duiitrinl point of view was that of the Achaeana, where Uie 
manufacttire of woollen stuffs, that had long existed, moin- 
taiuod its ground, and in the well-peopled town of Patrae 
mimerouB looms worked up the fine flax of Elis into 
clothing and head -dresses. Art and art-handiwork still 
continued chiefly in the hands of the Greeks ; and of the 
mfiBses in partifiular of Pentelic marble, which the impe- 
rial period made uae of, no smaU portion must have been 
worked up on the spot. But it was predominantly abroad 
that the Greeks practised both; of the export of Greek 
art-products formerljr »o important there is little mention 
at this period. The city of the two seas, Corinth — the 
metropolis common to aU Hellenes, constantly swarming 
with foreigners, aa a rhetorician describes it— hod the 
most stirring traffic. In the two Roman colonies of 
Corinth and Patrae, and, moreover, in Athens constantly 
tilli^d by strangers seeing and learning, was concentrated 
the larger banking-business of the province, which, in 
the imperial period, as in the republican, lay largely in 
the hands of Italians settled there. In places too of the 
second rank, as in Argos, Elia, Mantiuea in the Pelopon- 
nesus, the Boman merchants who were settled formed 
societies of their own, standing alongside of the burgesses. 
In general trade and commerce were at a low ebb in Achaia, 
jrirticiiJarly since Rhotles and Delos had ceased to be em - 
porifi for the carrying traffic between Asia and Europe, and 
the latter ha*l been drawn to Italy. Piracy was restraned, 
and even the land-routes were tolerably secure ; ' but withal 

' That the land-rontes of Greece were sfieciillj miBafe, we do not 
l*<*rn ; as to what WM thn nature of the ingurrection it) Aehtl* 
under I'liia ( ViUi, 5, 4), we ue quite in the d»rk. If the robbor- 
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the old happy times did not retain. The deaolatton of the 
Piraeua has been already mentioned; it was an event wheo 
one of the great Egyptian com ships once strayed thither. 
Nauplia, the port of Argoe, the most considerable coaai 
town of the Peloponnesus after Patrae, Uy likewise deso- 
late.' 
It is in accordance with this state of thingB that TirtuaDy 
nothing was doce for the roads of this prov- 
ince in the imperial period ; Roman mile- 
stones have been fotind only in the immediate vicinity of 
Patrae and of Athens, and even these belong to the em- 
perors of the end of tlie third and of the fourth century ; 
evidently the earlier governments renounced the idea of 
restoring communications here. Hadrian alone undertook 

chief generally — and not pretiselj.* tlie Greek ono- — plara a prominent 
part in the light literature of the epoch, thib vebiclu is common to 
the bad ronuuioe-WTtten of all u^ub. The Euboe&n desert of the 
more polished Djo wu not a robbvr's nest, but it was the wreek of 
a great landed e8tat<^, whose poBseBSor bad buen condi<inoed on ac- 
connt of bis wenltli by the emperor, and ^bicb thenceforth laj 
waste. Moreover it is here apparent^ — as indeed needs no proof, at 
least for those wbo art> non-scholarB — that this history is jnst aa true 
as moat which begin by stating that the narrator bimaelf had it 
from the person concerned ; If the eonfljieation were historical, the 
possession would have come to the exchequer, not to the town, which 
the narrator accordingly takes good care not to name. 

'The naive description of Aobaia by an Egyptian merohont of 
Constantius's time may find a place here:—" The land of Aohaia, 
Greece, and Laconia haa much of learning, but is inadequate for 
other things needful ; for it is a small and monntainous province, 
and cannot furnish much com, but produces some oil and the Attio 
honey, and can be praised more on account of the sebonls and nlo- 
quence, but not ao in meet other respects. Of towns it baa Corinth 
and Athens. Corinth has much commerce, and a fine building;, the 
amphitheatre \ but Athens has old effigies (hiatoiiat antiqtuut), and a 
work worth mentioning, the citadel, where many statues stand Mid 
wonderfnliy set forth the war-decdii of the forefathers (uAi tnuUit 
tliitui* ilantSm* «i('™6(7< art ndere tiicmdum nntiquoriim AeCunt). 
Laconi* fa said alone to have the marble of Croceae lo show, which 
people oall the Lacedaemonian." The barbarism of expression ia to 
be wl dow" •>» 'He account, not of the writer, but of the muali latar 
tronala* 
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at leaet to moke the equall^r importaiit and short land- 
connection between Corinth and Megarn — by way of the 
wretched pass of the "Scironian cliffs" — into a practicable 
road by means of huge embankments thrown into the sea. 
The long-disc assed plan of piercing the Oorinthian 
ifithmujK which the dictator Caesar had con- 
ceived, was subBequently attempted, Brst by 
the emperor GaiuB and then by Nero. The 
latter even, on occasion of his abode in Oreece, personally 
took the first step towards the canal, and caused 6000 
Jewish captives to work at it for a series of months. In 
connection with the cutting operations resumed in our 
own day, considerable remains of these buildings have 
been brought to light, which show that th© works were tol- 
erably far advanced when they were broken off, probably 
not in consequence of the revolution that broke out some 
time afterwards in the West, but because here, just as with 
the similar Egyptian umal, in consequence of the difference 
of level that was erroneously assumed to exist between the 
two seas, there were apprehensions of the destruction of 
the island of Aegina and of further mischief on the com- 
pletion of the canal. No doubt had this canal been com- 
pleted, it would have shortened the course of traffic be- 
tween Asia and Italy, but it would not have tended specially 
to benefit Oreece itself. 



Vplrui^ 



It has already been remarked (p. 277) that the regions 
to the north of Hellas, Thessaly, and Mace- 
donia, and at least from Trajan's time Epirus, 
were in the imperial period separated administratively 
from Greece. Of these the small Epirot province, which 
was administered by an imperial governor of the second 
rank, never recovered from the devastation to which it had 
been subjected in the course of the third Macedonian war 
(ii. 365). The mountainous and jxwr interior possessed no 
city of note luid a thinly scattered population. Augustus 
had endeavoured to raise the not less desolated const by 
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the construction of two towns — by the completion of the 
colony of Roman citizens already resolved on by Caesar in 
Buthrotum over against Corcyra, which, however, attuined 
no true prosperity, and by the founding of the Greek town 
Nicopolis, just at the spot where the bead- 
quarters had been stationed before the de- 
cisive battle of Actium, at the southernmost point of 
Epirua, about three miles to the north of Prevesa, ac- 
cording to the design of AugustuH, at once a permanent 
memorial of the great naval victory and the centre of a 
newlj flourishing Hellenic life. This foundation was new 
in its kind eis Boman.' The words of a contemporary 
Greek poet, which we quote below, simply express what 
Augustus here did ; he tuut«d the whole surrounding 
territory, southern Epirus, the opposite region of Acar- 
nania with the island of Leucaa, and even a portion of 
AetoHa into one urban domain, and transferred the in- 
liahitants still left in the decaying towoBhips there exist- 
ing to the new city of NicopoUa, opposite to which on tlje 
Acanianiau shore the old temple of the Action Apollo was 
magnificently renewed and enlarged. 
A Boman city had never been founded in this way ; 
this was the siynoekismQs of the successors of 
Alexander. Quite in the same way bad king 
Cassander constituted the Macedonian towns 
Thessalonica and Cassandreia, Demetrius PoHorcetes the 
Thessalion towu Demetrias, and Lysimachus the town of 
Lyaimachia on the Thracian Chersonese out of a number 
of surrounding townships divested of their independencse. 
In keeping with the Greek character of th© foundation 
NicopoUa was, according to the intention of its founder, 

9v^tiao Tf irtAfit', iyrt r* *AtfaKToplo«^ 

*Kpytit\ * Kfi,^tKAx*^^ "^^9 "t^i Awittiifia ^aiirrra uiuXm 

^Ol^us Avaf ra.imjy S<x*'WTai 'AKTiiBof. 

Anthd. Gr. \x. B58. 
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to become k Greek city on a great scale.' It obtainetl 
freedom and autonomT like Atbeua and Spsirta, and was 
iut*inded, aa alreaily stilted, to wield the tiftb part of the 
votes in the A.uii>lut'tioiiy representing all Hellas, and to 
lo so, like Athens, without alternating with other towns 
(p. 275), This new Aclian shrine of Apollo was erected 
f[iiite after tJie model of Olympiii, with a qoadriennial 
festival, lybich even bore the name of " Olyiopia " along- 
side of its own, had equal rank and equal privileges, and 
even its Actiads as the former bad its Olympiads ; ' the 
town of NicojDolis stood related to it like the town of Elis 
t(j the Olympian temple.' Everything properly Italian 
was carefully avoided in the erection of the town as well 
as in the religious an-angements, however natural it might 
Iw to mould after the Roman faaliion the " city of Tietory " 
so intimately associated with the founding of the empire. 
Whoever considers the arrangements of Augustus in 
Hellas in this connection, and especially this remarkable 
corner-stone, will not be able to resist the conviction that 

' WTieu TacilUD, Aun. v. 10, namus Niwopolia a t^uUmin Ranuitut, 
the Htatement is one Uablo to b« miHuudsratood, but not PXAClly in- 
oorreet ; but that of Pliny (//. A', Iv. 1, fi), eol^tnin Ahi/khIx A-'tium 
cum . , , ciritiUe ti'lirrii NteopolitJitia, is erroneous, *a Aetium 
icas as little & town as Olympia. 

' 'O i7ii« 'O^tJfiiiot ri "A«rio. Strnbo, vii. 7, (1, p. 32.1 ; 'AuriAt, 
JoaepUus, IkH Jutl. i '2ll, 4 ; 'ftxTtaylKj)! oftener. Aa the four gre&t 
Greek national festivals are, its ia well kiionu, terined i^ Tt/m^itt, 
and the victor crowned in nil four wtpioiaylKyit, so in C /. Or. 4472 
r'li Wffiiiisv is uppeti<l<>d itliiu to thi? games of Kicopoiis, nnd the 
former inpi^iloi is deBJgnaleil nn tbe ancient (i^xoJo). An competi- 
tive games are frequently called iiroKiti'ria., su we find also iyiii' 
mArrioi (C /. Or. 4472i, or r^rlnmeu ml e-x^mjiiar AcUaeiw rcligioni» 
(Tacitus, Ann. XV. 23), 

^ ThiiB n Nicopolite terms himself tipxtr t-^i i<f«i 'Aicrtat^t flowXSi 
(l>elpliS. Rfirin. .V(/ii. N. F. ii, 111), u tn Ella the expression is 
Uaedt >) F(JA,n 'HA((«K ital .'( 'Okvuwiir)! 8«i/M (Arfli. Zeit, 187(1. p. 57; 
similarly UmI. Tf*77, pp. 40. 41 and *?lBewlii<r*>). Moreover the 
Spartans, as the only Hellenes thnt tunic pnrt in tbe victory at 
Aotiiim, oblaliK'd the oouiluct (^Ti^itAtia) of the Actian games 
iStralw, vii. 7, 6, p nSli) : their relntiuu to the 8wKi\ 'AvniMil} ot 
Iticopolis we do tiot know. 
SI 
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Augustus believed that a reorgaulsation of Eelks under 
the protection of the Boman priucipat« was practicable, 
and wiabed to carrj it out The localitj at least was well 
chosen for it, as at that time, before the foundation of 
Patrae, there was no larger cit^r on the whole Greek west 
coast. But what Augustus may have hoped for at the 
oommencement of his sole rule, lie did not attain, and 
perhaps even subsequently abandoned, when he gave to 
Patrae the form of a Rom am colony. Nicopolis remaiiied, 
as the extensive ruins and the numerous coins show, oom- 
paratively populous and flourishing ; ' but its citizens do 
not appear to have taken a prominent part in commerce 
and manufactures or otherwise. Northern Epirus, which, 
like the adjoining lUyricuiu bordering on IVIacedonia, was 
in greater part inhabited by Albanian tribes and waa not 
placed under Nicopolis, continued during the imperial peri- 
od in its primitive condition, which still subsists in some 
measure at the present day. " Epirus and lUyricum," says 
Strabo, " are in great part a desert ; where men are found, 
they dwell in villages and in ruins of earlier towns ; even 
the oracle of Dodona," — laid waste in the Mithradatio war by 
the Thraoians (iii. 357), — " is extinct like everything else.'" 



Thessaly, in itself a purely Hellenic district as well as 

Aetolia and Acamania, was in the imperial 

period separated administrativoly from the 

province of Achaia and placed under the governor of 

' Tbe deacription of ita deoftj in the lime of ConKtantiDs {Jkineg. 
H, !)) ti AH evideno« to tlu; oppoiito effeat for thu earlier timet of 
the empire, 

' Tlie uxcaTations at Dodona have oonflrmed this \ all the artiolea 
fonnd belong to the pre-Romau period except some ooini, Cei- 
toinlf a restoration of the building look Jillkce. the time of which 
cannot be determined ; perhaps it was qntte Ute. When Hadrlui, 
who IB named Z«ir tutHtpaia^ {C. I. Gr. 1S22), vi9it4>d Dodon* (Dfirr, 
lieiten IXudriaTui, p. 5fl) he did so as an HrrliiMologist. A ooomlta* 
lion of the oracle duriiiij tlm inipwrial ptniud is onljf reported — and 
that not after thv tnoBt trustwurtby maniiiir — iu the oaM of ih* 
emperor Julian frbtiodoretua, Z/tM. i&<^ iiL 21) 
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Macedonia. What holds true of northern Greece applies 
also to TbeBB;ilj'. The freedom and autonomy which 
Caesar had allowed generally to the Thesaalians, or rather 
had not withdrawn from them, seem to have been with- 
drawn, on account of misuse, from them by Augustus, so 
that subsequently Phorsalus alone retained this legal posi- 
tion ; ' Roman colonists were not settled in the district. 
It retained its separate diet in Larisa, and civic self^d- 
miiustratioD was left with the Thessahans, as with the de- 
pendent Greeks in Achaia. Thessaly was far the most 
fertile region of the whole peninsula, and still exported 
grain in the fourth century ; nevertheless Dio of Prusa 
says that even the Peneus flows through waste land ; and 
in the imperial period money was coined in this region 
only to a very small extent. Hadrian and Diocletian ex- 
erted themselves to restore the roads of the countiy, but 
they alone, so far as we see, of the Roman emperors did bo. 

Macedonia, as a Roman administrative district under 
the empire, was materially curtailed as com- 
pared with the Macedonia of the republic. 
Certainly, like the latter, it reached from sea to sea, inas- 
much as the coast as well of the Aegean Sea from the re- 
gion of Thessaly belonging to Macedonia as far as the 
mouth of the Nestus (Mesta), as of the Adriatic from the 
Aous ' 08 far as the Drilon (Driu), was reckoned to this 

' The ordinance of CseMr U attesled by Appiin, R C. ii. 88, and 
Plataroh, Gii^t. ¥^, suil it very vrell accorda with hia own account, 
B. U. iii. 80 ; wherena Pliny, II N. iv. 8, 20, nAAM only Pbkrsalns 
as a fretj town. In Augustas' time ft Thessalian of note, Pelraeos 
(probably the partiBOO of Caesar, B, C. iii. 35,, was Imrnt alive 
(Plntarab, Praee. ger, reip. lUi, doubtless not by a privatu crime, 
but according to r«tolutiun of Ibe diet, nod tu tbu Tliunsalians were 
broiiglit beforo tbo tribunal of the «m|wror (.^uelonii^s, TVb. 8), 
Prvmtmably tbe two iucidentii and likewise the loss of freedom 
stand couueiUed. 

' In tbe time of the repnblio Soodra se^^mi to have belonged to 
MacHdonia (Iii. 210) ', in the imperial peHod this and LisEus are 
UalmAtlnn tonrnR, and the mouib of the Drin forms the boutulary 
OA tb« west 
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district ; the latter torritorj', uot properly Macedonian but 
Elyrian laad, but already in the republican period assigned 
to the governor of Macedonia (iii. 59), remained with the 
province also during the time of the empire. But we 
have already stated that Greece eouth of Oeta was sefMt- 
rated from it. The northern frontier towards Moesia and 
the east frontier towards Thrace remained indeed in so 
far unaltered, as the province in the imperial period 
reached as for as the Macedonia proper of the republic 
had reached, tvz. on the north almost as far as tlie vale of 
the !EUigon, eastward as far as the river Nestus ; but while 
in the time of the republic the Dardant and the Thracians, 
and all the triben of the north and north-cast adjoiuing the 
Macedonian territory, had to do with this governor in 
their circumstances of peaceful or warhke contact, and in 
so far it could be said that the Macedonian boundaty 
reached as far as the Roman lances, the Macedonian gor- 
emor of the imperial period bore sway only over the dis- 
trict assigned to him, which no longer bordered on neigh- 
bours half or wholly independent. As the defence of the 
frontier was transferred in the hrst instance to the king* 
dom of the Thracians which bad come under allegiance 
to Bome, and soon to the governor of the new province 
Moesia, the governor of Macedonia was from the outset 
relieved of his command. There was hardly any fight- 
ing on Macedonian soil under the empire ; only the bar- 
barian Dardaui on the upper Axius (Yardar) stili at times 
pillaged the peaceful neighbouring province. There is 
no report, moreover, from this province of any local 
revolts. 
From the more southerly Greek districts this — the most 
northerly — stood aloof as well in its national 
basis as in the stage of its civilisation. Wbilo 
the Macedonians proper on the lower course of the Ha- 
liacmun CVtstritza) and the Alius (Yardar), as far as the 
Strymon, were an originally Greek stock, whose diver- 
sity from the more southern Hellenes had no further sig> 
Dificaof^ ' ' 1 present epoch, and while the Helleuio 
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colonwation embracwl within its sphere both coasts — on 
the west with Apollouia luicl Djrrachium, oii the east iii 
particuLu' with the lowiishipB of the Cbalcidiaii peninsula 
— the interior of the province, on the other hand, was filled 
with a confused mass of non-Greek peoples, which must 
have difl'ered from the present state of things in the same 
region more as to elements than as to results. After the 
Celts who had pushed forwai'd into this region, the Scor- 
disci, had heen driven back by the generals of the Uoimui 
republic, the interior of Macedonia fell to the share espe- 
cially of lUyrian stocks in the west and iioi'th, of Thracian 
in the eivst. Of both we have already spoken previously ; 
here they come into consideration only so far as the Greek 
organisation, at least the urban, was probably introduced 
— &s in the earlier,' so also in the impeiial period — among 
these stocks only in a very limited measiure. On the whole, 
an energetic impulse of urban development never pervaded 
the interior of Macedonia ; the more remote districts 
hardly reached — at least as to substanoe — beyond the vil- 
lage-system. 

The Greek polity itself was not a spontaneous growth 
in this country, obeying a king, as it was in 
'*' *™ '■ Hellas proper, but was introduced by the 
princes, who were more Hellenes than their aubjecta 
What shape it had is little known ; yet the civic presi- 
dency of politai'chs uniformly recurring in Thessalonica, 
Edesaa, Lete, and not met with elsewhere, leads us to in- 
fer a perceptible, and indeed in itself probable, diversity 
of the Macedonian urban constitution from that elsewhere 
usual in HeUas. The Greek cities, which the Bomana 
found existing, retained their orgauisatiou and their 



' The toirns founded in these regions ot>teid« of MiMsedouia propor 
bear quite tiie oliftritcter of coionies proper ; e.g. that of Pliilippi in 
the ThrucinD land, uid especially thftt of DiTriopusiD Poeonta I Li v. 
sxxix r>3), for wiiich Iitlter pl.-U'e also the dUtlnctiveIr Macedooian 
polilftrcha have epigrophic aUi'stalion tiiiscriiition of tha year 107 

and Ba^et, Minit/n au mottt Athot, p. 103), 
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rights ; Thessalonica, the most considerable of them, also 
freedom and autonomy. There existed a league and a 
diet (kowov) of the Macedoaian towns, similar to those in 
Achaia and Theasalj. It deserveB mention, as an eyidenoe 
of the continued working of the memories of the old and 
great times, that still in the middle of the third century 
flfter Christ the diet of Macedonia and individual Mace- 
donian towns issued coins on which, in place of the head 
and the name of the reigning emperor, came those ol 
Alexander the Great The pretty numerous colonies of 
Eoman burgesses which Augiiatiis established in Mace- 
donia, Byllia not far from ApoUouia, Dyrrachium on the 
Adriatic, on the other coaat Dium, Pella, Cassandreia, in 
the region of Thrace proper Philippi, were all of them 
older Greek towns, which obtained merely a number of 
new burgesses and a different legal position, and were 
called into life primarily by the need of providing qtiariers 
in a civilised and not greatly populous province for Italian 
soldiers who had served their time, and for whom there 
was no longer room in Italy itself. The granting of 
Italian rights certainly took place only to gUd for the 
veterans their settlement abroad. That it was never in- 
tended to draw Macedonia into the development of Italian 
culture is evinced, apart from all else, by the fact that 
Thessalonica remained Greek and the capital of the coun- 
try. By its side flouriBhed Philippi, properly a mining 
town, constituted on account of the neighbouring gold 
mines, favoured by the emperors as the seat of the battle 
which definitively founded the monarchy, and on account 
of the numerous veterans who took part in it and subae- 
quently settled there. A Boman, not colonial, municipal 
constitution was obtained already in the first period of the 
empire by Stobi, the already mentioned most northerly 
firontjer-town of Macedonia towards Moeaia, at the conflu- 
ence of the Erigon with the Axius, in a commercial aa in 
a military point of view an important position, and which, 
it may be conjectured, hod already in the Macedoman 
time attained to Qteek polity. 
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In an. eeoDomio point of view little was done on the part 
of the stdte for Macetlonia under tlie emper- 
I^^SJ^ ig^_ ors ; at least there is no appearance of any 
Bpecial care on their part for this prorince, 
which was not put under their own adminifitration. The 
military road already constructed under the republic right 
across the countrj' from Dyrrachium to Thesaalonica, one 
of the most important arteries of intercourse in the whole 
empire, called forth renewed effort, so far as we know, 
only from emperors of the third ceutury, and first from 
SeveruB Antoninus ; the towns ftiljacent to it, Ljchuidus on 
the Ochrida-lake and Heraclea Lynceslia (Bitolia), were 
nerer of much account. Yet Macedonia was, economi- 
calty, better situated than Greece. It far excelled it in 
fertility ; as still at present the province of Theasalonica 
is relatively well cultivated and well peopled, so in the de- 
ecription of the empire from the time of Constautius, at 
all eventa when Constantinople was already in existence, 
Macedonia is reckoned among the specially wealthy dis- 
tricts. If for Achaia and Theasaly our documents con- 
cerning the Roman levy are absolutely sUent, Maceilonia 
on the other hand was drawn upon, in particular for the 
imperial guard, to a considei'able extent, more strongly 
than the most of the Greek districts— on which, no doubt, 
the familiarity of the Macedonians with regular war-ser- 
vice and their excellent qualifications for it. and probably 
also the relatively small development of the \irban system 
in this province, had an important bearing. Thessalonica, 
the metropolis of the province, and its most populous and 
most industrial town at this time, represented likewise 
under various forma in literature, has also secured to itself 
an honourable place in ]K>litical history by the brave re- 
sistance which its citizens opposed to the barbarians in 
the terrible times of the Gothic iuvosious (p, 269), 



If Macedonia was a half-Greek, Thrace waa a non- 
Qreek land. Of the great but far us vanished Throciau 
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stock w© have formerly (p. 224) spoken. Into its domain 
Helienism came simply from without ; and it 
wiU not be supei-fluoQS in the first Lnstanoe 
to glimce back and to set foilh how often Hellenism had 
previoualy knocked at the gatea of the most southerly 
region which thia stock possessed, and 'which we still 
name after it, and how httle it had hitherto penetrated into 
the interior, in order to make clear what was left for Borne 
here to overtake and what it tlid overtake. Phihp, the 
father of Alexander, first subjected Thrace, and founded 
not merely Calybe in the neighbourhood of 
Byzantium, but also in the heart of the laud 
the town which thenceforth bore his name. 
Alexander, here too the precursor of Roman policy, omved 
at and crossed the Danube, and made this stream the 
northern boundary of his empire ; the Thracians in his 
army played by uo means the least part in the subjugation 
of Asia, After his death the HeUespont seemed as though 
it would become one of the great centres of the new for- 
mation of states, and the wide domain from thence to the 
Danube ' as thouf'h it would become the northern half of a 
Greek empu-e, and would promise for the residence of Ly- 
aimachua, the former governor of Thnice— the town of 
Lyslmaohia, newly estabhshed in the Thracian Chersonese 
— a like future as for the residences of the 
marshals of SjTia and Egypt. But this result 
was not attained ; the independence of this kingdom did 
not survive the fidl of its first ruler (281 b.c, 473 l'.c-.). 
In the century which elapsed from that time to the estab- 
lishment of the ascendancy of Rome in the East, attempts 
were made, sometimes by the Seleucids, sometimes by tlie 
Ptolemies, sometimes by the Attalids, to bring the Euro- 
pean possessions of Lysimochus under theti- 
power, hut all of them without lasting result. 
The empire of Tylis in the Haemua, which 
the Cells not long after the death of Alexander, and nearly 

'Ttiat Tor 1,,vt<imacbnB llie DkUuUe wu tLu Louudor/ uf lliu em- 
plre, i* eTJiieul frum i'miouiiiais, i. S>, U. 
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ftt the same time wth their permanent settlemejtt in 
Asia Minor, had founded in tiie Moeao-Thracian tenitory, 
destroyed the seed of Greek civiliaation within its sphere, 
and itself succumbed during the Hannjbalic war to the 
assaults of the Thracians, who extirpated these intruders 
to the last man. Thenceforth there was not in Thrace any 
lending power at all ; the relations subsisting between the 
Greek ooast-towns and the princes of the Beveral tribes, 
which would probably correspoml approximately to those 
before Alexander's time, are Llluatrated by the description 
which Polybius gives of tht- most important of these 
towns : " Where the Byzantines had sowed, there the 
Thraciftn barbarians reaped, and agaiust these neither the 
Bword nor money is of avail ; if the citizens kill one of the 
piinces, three others thereupon Luvade their territory, and, 
if they buy off one, five more demand the like annual 
payment. " 
The efforto on the part of the lat«r Macedonian rulere to 
gain once more a firm footing in Thmce, and 
in particular to bring under their power the 
Greek towns of the south coast, were opposed 
by the Romans, partly in order to keep down the develop- 
ment of Macedonia's power generally, partly in order not 
to allow the important " royal road " leading to the East 
— that along which Xerxes marched to Greece and the 
Scipios marched against Antioclma — to fall in all its extent 
into Macedonian hands. Already, after the battle at Cyno- 
scephalae, the frontier-line was drawn nearly such as it 
thenceforth remainod. Tlio two last Macedonian rulers 
made several attempts, either directly to oatabhsh them- 
selves in Thrace or to attach to themselves its indiyidual 
rulers by treaties ; the last Philip even gained over Pbil- 
jppopolis once more, and put into it a garrison, which, it 
is true, the Odrysae soon drove out afresh. Neither he 
nor his son succeeded in placing matters on a permanent 
footing ; and the indepeudence conceded by Rome to the 
Thracians after the breaking up of Macedonia destroyed 
whatever Hellenic genim might still be left there. 'Jliraoe 
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itself became — in part already in the repubHcan, and more 
decidedly in the imperial period — a Roman vasaalprinci- 
pality, and then in 4(3 a Homan province (p. 229) ; but 
the Helleniaing of the land bad not passed beyond the 
fringe of Greek colonial towns, -which in the earliest period 
had been estabhshed round this coast, and in course of 
time had sunk rather than risen. Powerful and perms- 
nent as was the hold of Macedonian civilisation on the 
Ilant, as weak and perishable was its contact with Thrace ; 
Philip and Alexander themselves appear to have reluct- 
antly undertaken, and to have but lightly valued, their 
settlements in this land. ' Till for into the imperial period 
the laud remained with the natives ; the Greek towns that 
were still left aloug the coast, almost all on the dedine, 
remained without any Greek land in their rear. 

This belt of Hellenic towns stretcbing from the Mace- 
donian frontier to the Tauric Chersonese was 
ThnuB ud on of very imequal texture. In the south it was 

' **■ close and compact from Abdera onward to By- 
zantium on the Dardanelles ; yet none of these towns held 
a prominent position in later times with the exception 
of Byxantium, which through the fertility of its territory, 
its productive tunny fisheries, its uncommonly favourable 
position for trade, its industrial diligence, and the energy 
of its citizens — heightened merely and hardened by its ex- 
posed situation — was enabled to defy even the worst timea 
of Hellenic anarchy. For more scantily had the settle- 
ments developed themselves on the west coast of the Black 
Sea ; among those subsequently belonging to the Roman 
province of Thrace Mesembria alone was of some im- 
portance ; among those subsequently Moesian Odesaua 



'Calybe □eu' Byiaatiuio Mose necording to Strabo (vii. 6, 2, p. 
3S0) 4>iKlrTtov Tov *hfkiyro\f To6f TEivf^porirouf ^rraC^ i^p^VfTtt, 
PhiLipjwpolis is alleged eveo according to the aoooont qI Theopom- 
piu {tt. 122 Miiller) to have beeu foundud as noir^TsAii, and to 
have received colonista carreBponding witli tliat descriptioD. How- 
ever littlt! ttieae reporla deserve trust, tliu;r yet iu their caiucidenoe 
exprvua iLtt BoUuy-Bay ebarocter of these fDaiidatlani. 
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(Varna) antl Tomis (Kfistendje}. Beyond the rooutha of 
the Danube and the boundary of the Roman empire, on 
the northern shore of the Pontus, there lay amidst the 
borbnritiu land Tyra' and Olbta ; fiu'ther on, the okl and 
great Greek mercantile cities in what is now the Crinaea 
— Heraclea or Chorsonesua and Panticapaeum — formed a 
stately copestone, 
AU these Bettlementa enjoyed Roman protection, after 
the Romans had become generally the leading 
power on tlie Graeco-Asiatic continent ; and 
the strong arm, wliich often came down heav- 
ily on the Hellenic laud proper, prevented here at least 
disasterB like the dentructiou of Lyslmachia, The protec- 
tion of these Greeks devolved in the republican jwriod 
partly on the governor of Macedonia, partly on the gov- 
ernor of Bithynia, after this became Roman ; Byzantium 
subsequently remained with Bithynia,' We may add that 
in the imperial period, after the erection of the governor- 
ship of Moesia and subsequently of that of Thrace, the 
Hiippljrinf^r of prateetion devolved on these. 

Protection and favour were granted by Rome to these 
Greeks from the first ; hut neither the republic nor the 
earlier impericd period made efltoris for the extension of 

* Tet tUa unrttit'ni Basuriblftn line, wbiott perhapa !« RomKn, 
KOohijS M fu' ns Tjrn {p. 345). 

' That Bjuiiitium w.'is atill in Trajan's time iindvr tbe governor 
of Bithynin, (ollowa from Pliii, >ul Trm. 4^J. Pruoi tlit^ eongratula- 
tionii nt the ByzantlDM to ths legntee of MoesU we caunot infer 
lliuir having belonged to this governorship, which from thi^ir Kitun- 
lion WM bardlj poesitW; lh« relations to the governor of Moeflift 
VMij be ezplkined from the oomineroial connections of the city with 
the Hoeaian ports. That Bjinutiuni was iu the jeiu- D3 ander ths 
senate, uid so did not ImIud^ to Thrace, ia plain from Tacitna, Ann. 
xlL 03. Cicero (i» Pi*. 85, 86 ; de pror, eont. 4, 8) does not mttert 
its having belonged to Macedonia ander the republic, sincethetown 
was llicn free. Tltia freedom taetnt, u in the cose of Rhodes, to 
have lieeu oftva given and often taken nway. Ciouro, I.e. , asorlfaei 
freedom to it; in lli« year Ki ft is trlUtitary ; Pliny {If. N. iv. 11, 
46> adduces It oa a free city ; Vespoiiiau withdraws itt fr«edom (Sne- 
toniut, Vetp. S}. 
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HeUenism. ' After Thrace had become Bomas, it was di- 
vided into land-diatricts ; ' and almost down to the end of 
the first century there is no record of the laying out of a 
town there, with the exception of two colonies of Claudiua 
and VeepaBian — Apri in the interior not far from Periuthus, 
and Deultus on the most northern coast' Domitian be- 
gan by introduaing the Greek urban constitu- 
tion into the interior, at first for the capital 
of the country, Phihppopolis. Under Trajan 
a series of other Thraeiou townships obtained 
like civic rights ; Topirus not far from Abdera, Nicopolia 
on the Nestus, Plotinopolis on the Hebrus, Fautalia near 
KostendU, Serdica now Sofia, Augusta Troiana near Alt- 
Zagora, a second Nicopolis on the northern slope of 

' Thi« is proved hy tlie absonce of coins of tlit> Throcian inland 
Lowas, wLich could be asBigoed in mvlnl and stjrlu to tbe oldi>r 
period. That a number of Thrscian, espufiall; OdrjEiaii, princes 
coined in part even at a very early period, proves only that they 
ruled over pluces on the coast with a Greek or half Greek popala- 
tion. A similar judgment must bu formed as to the tetradracli- 
mae of the ~*ThraciauE," wliicb stand quite isolated (Sallet, Xum. 
ZeUuchtifl . iii. 241). — The inscriptioDS also found in the Interior of 
Thrace are ttu'oufi;hoat of Roman timus. The decree of a toiru 
not named foand at Bessapara, now Tatar Bmarjik, to the west of 
Philippopolis, by Dnmont [Inner. tJf la Thrart, p 71, is indeed os- 
Eigned lo a good Macedonian time, hut only from the character of 
thu writing, which is perhaps deceptive. 

•The flfly strategies of Thrace (Pliu. U, N. iv. 11, 40 ; Ptolem. 
ill. II, 6] are not military districts, but, as is apparent with (pecial 
clearneaa in Ptolemy, land-districta, which eorreapond with the 
tribes ( irrpanr/'n MoiJiK^ Btmruni *.t,\) and form a contrast to the 
towns. The designatiou <Trpa.r)p/is ha«, just tike praetor, !o9t sabw- 
(juently its original military ralue. Here perhaps the analogy of 
Kgypt, which llkewlH) was divided into urban domains under urban 
magistrates and into land-districts under tirahjjoi, served primarily 
as a basis, k vrpaTtiyit 'A«rrt«iii rtf\ Ulfitiiou from the Bomaa 
period occurs in Bph. apigr. ii. p. 252, 

' In Deultus, the <wfen«> Flatia Bifr> Detiileiuniim, veterans of 
the eighth legion, were provided for(t.'. f. I., vi. 3»28j. Flaviopolia 
on the Chersonese, the old Coela, was certainly not a colony iPUi;. 
iv. 11, 47), but belongs to the peculiar settlument of th* Imporial 
menials ou this domuiiial posseasion {Eph. epijp: v. p. 881. 
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Hnemus, ' besides, on the coast, Traianopolis at the mouth 
of the Hebnis ; further, under Hudrian Adrianopohs, the 
modei'D Adrianople. All these towns were not colonies of 
foreigners but polities of Greek orgauisation, composed 
otter the model act up by Augustus in the Epirot Nicop- 
olia; it was a civilising and Helleuising of the province 
from above downwards. A Thracion diet existed thenca- 
forth in Philippopolis just a a in the properly Greek prov- 
inces. This last offshoot of HcUenism was not the weakest. 
The country was rich and charming— a coin of the town 
Pautalia praises the fourfold blessing of the ears of grain, 
of the grapes, of the sUver, and of the gold ; and PhiUp- 
popolia as well as the beautiful valley of the Tundja were 
the home of rose-culture and of ro9«-oil — and the vigour 
of the Thi'aciaii type was not broken. Here was developed 
a dense and prospeious population ; we have ah-eady men- 
tioned the largeness of the levy in Thrace, and few terri- 
tories stand on an equality with Tliraee at this epoch in 
the activity of the urban mints. When Philippopolis 
succumbed in the year 251 to tlte Ooths (p. 260), it is said 
to have numbered 100,000 inhabitants. The energetic 
part taken by the Byzantines in favour of the emperor of 
the Greek East, Pescennius Niger, and the several years' 
resistance which the town even after his defeat opposed 
to the victor, show the resources and the courage of these 
Thracian townsmen. If the Byzantines here, too, suc- 
cumbed and lost even for n season their civic rights, the time, 
for which the rise of the Thracian land paved the way, was 

'ThUtOfm NiirJiriiAit q vtpl Ar^r of PtolEm. iii. 11,7, NixiiireAtt 
wpit "Xnrpor of the coinB, the modem Nikup on (he Jantn, belongs 
to lower Moeaik geogTApbioKllf, Mid, us the names al f^overnorB on 
the coiiu show, aineo Sevenia alw adminUlratiTely ; but not merelj 
doM Ptolemf »ddn4e it in Thraoe, bat the plaoee «rliere the Ha- 
drisaic tenainal itonet ((7. /. I,, iii 749, comp. p. 092) ara fonnd, 
appear to HBsign it likenine to Tliraee As (his Greek iniaDd town 
fitted neither the Latin town oommnuitieB of lower Moesia nor the 
■rnivtlv of the Moesiui Pontua, it was assigned at the ltr«t organising of 
the relalionsto tlti* tawov of the Thraciaiis. Subaequently it must, no 
doubt, have W«u attached tu one or the other of thoite Mooaian groufi*. 
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BDon to set in, when Bjmntium should become the new Hel- 
lenic Bome and the cMef residence of the remodelled empira 
In the neighbouring province of lower Moesia a similar 
development took place, although on a smaller 
Bcale. The Greek coast-towns, the metropolia 
of which, at least in the Roman period, was Tomis, were, 
probably on the constituting of the Roman province of 
Moesia, grouped as the " Five-citiesdeague of the left shore 
of the Black sea," or as it was also called, " of theOreeka," 
that is, the Greeks of this province. Later there 
eontioPsnu- wiis annexed to this league, as a sixth town, 
"" *■ that of Marcianopolia, constructed by Trajan 

not far from the coast on the Tbracian frontier, and or- 
gaDised, like the Tbracian towns, after the Greek model. ' 
We have already observed that the camp-towns on the 
bank of the Danube, and generally the townships called 

' The Koit^v Tits Ilti^air^cwi is fonnd on nn itiscription of (Mea- 

Bus, (7. /, Gr. 3058 c, which may fairly belong to the earlier im- 
perial period, (be Pontic Heiapolis, od two inMripUoDa o( Tomis 
probably of the neoond centurj a.d. (Mariiiiardt, SUuiUverw. i.* p. 
305 \ Hlrsehfeld, Arch, epigr. MittJi. vi. 22). The Uexnpolis in any 
case, and in occorttance therewith probably aloo the PeDtapolii, 
tnuet have been broiight Into hiw-raonj with the Roman provincial 
bouudarieB, that is. must have included in it the Greek towns of 
lower Moeisia. Thego are also foand, if wo follow the surest goides, 
— the coins of the imperial period. Tliere were six mints (apart 
from Nicopoliij, p. 80A, note) in lower Moesia: Tstros, Tomis, Cal- 
latis, Dicinysopolis, Odesaas, and MarcianopoliE, and, as the last 
town waa founded by Trajan, the Fentspolis is thereby explained. 
Tjra and Olbia hardly belonged to it ; at least the tiumerons and 
loqnacions monnmants of the tatter town nowliere show any link of 
connection with thui oity-lengue. It ia eiilli'd Kamhr thv 'EXAi^viiiv 
on an inscription of Tomis, printed in the Athenian Putidorit of 1st 
June 1808 [and in Arte. Gr. Inter, in Vui Oritinh Mfmetim, il. n. 
175] ' *A7afl^ ^«xf' Kfffi ri S&^avTa ttj Jcpar^tfTirj ^ovKyj Kal TM KofAWpO' 
tdrat Vi^^w Tttt ^apLrpwiTTit fiitTpaw6\tims ica) i rov tvwuu»u wivTow 
T6n*v^ riv TtovTopxyif' Arbfi, TIpfJTKtor *Ai^yiaviv ifilama ^ou Kotmv rmv 

TJ7*' hi tvhMv Ha) Mvvffytffiijit/ /i^S^J^wT ^iSvfTtifiltof t^M SioAnrdvra, oAXi nnX 

a^tifiioy nvTau *TovAf»r *ATff\fti«rrTjK -wd^^ ritfA^i X^^* 
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into life by Rome in the interior, were instituted after the 
ItaLiau model ; lower Moesia was the only Roman province 
intersected by the linguistic boundary, inasmuch as the 
Tomitanian cities-league belonged to the Greek, the Danu- 
bian towus, like Durostorum and Oeeotis to the lAtin, 
linguistic domain. In other respects essentially the some 
holds true of this Moesion cities-league, as was remarked 
regarding Thrace. "We have a description of Tomia from 
the last years of Augustus, doubtless by one banished 
thither for punishment, but certainly true in substance. 
The population comiists for the greater part of Ootae and 
Sai'matae ; they wear, like the Dociana on Trajan's column, 
skins and ti-ousors, long waving hair and unshorn beard, 
and appear in the street on horseback and armed with 
the bow, with the quiver on their shoulder, and the knife 
in their girdle. The few Greeks who are found among 
them have adopted the barbarian customs, including the 
trousers, and are able to express themselves as well or 
better in Getic than in Greek ; he is lost, who cannot 
make himself intelligible in Getic, and no man under- 
standa a word of Latin. Before the gates rove predatory 
bands of the most various peoples, and their arrows not 
seldom fly over the protecting city-walls ; be who ventures 
to till his field does it at the peril of his life, and ploughs 
in armour — at anyrate about the time of Caesar's dictator- 
ehip ; on occasion of the raid of Burebista, the town had 
fallen into the hands of the barbarians, and a few years 
before that exile came to Tomia, during the Dalmato-Pan- 
nonian insurrection, the fury of war had once more raged 
over this region. The coins and the inscriptions of that 
city accord well with these accounts, in so far as the me- 
tropolis of the " left-Pontic cities-league " in the pre- 
Roman period coined no silver, which several other of 
these towns did ; and, in general, coins and inscriptions 
from the time before Trajan occur only in an isolated 
way. But in the second ami third centuries it was re- 
modelled and may be termed a foundation of Trajan with 
vei7 much the same warrant as Marcianopolis, which 
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likewise quickly attained ia considerable development 
The barrier formerly raentioned (p. 246) in the Dobrudscha 
served at the same time as a pi'otectiug wiUl for the town 
of Tomis. Behind this wall commerce and navigation were 
flourishing. There was in the town n society of Alexandrian 
merchants with its own chapel of Serapis ; ' in municipal 
liberality and naunicipal ambition the tovm was inferior to 
no Greek town of middle size ; it was stUl even now biUn- 
gual, but in such a way that, alongside of the Greek language 
always retained on the coins, here on the border, where 
the two languages of the empire came into contact, the 
Latin is also often employed even in public monuments. 
Beyond the imperial frontier, between the mouths of 
the Danube and the Crimea, the Greek mer- 
chant had made few settlements on the coast ; 
there were here only two Greek towns of note, both 
founded in remote times bj' Miletua, Tyra at the mouth 
of the river of the same name, the modern Dniester, and 
Olbian on the bay into which the Boi'yathenes (Dnieper) 
and the Hypanis (Bug) falL The forlorn position of these 
Hellenes amidst the barbarians pressing around them, in 
the time of the Diadochi as well as during the earlier rule 
of the Boman republic, has alreatly been described (iiL 
341). The emperors brought help. In the year 56, and 
BO in the exemplary beginning of Nero's government, 
Tyra was annexed to the province of Moeaifl. Of the 
more remote Olbia we possesa a description 
from the age of Trajan ; ' the town was etill 
bleeding from its old wounds ; the wretched walls en- 

' Tbia i3 eboirn bj the remarkable ingcription in AUard {La Btd- 

garif oririitiiU, Parlti, 1663, p. 203) : &fu )ifyaK>i> Siipjir[i9i koI} rert 
avyvdoii Bfoii [iral TCP ai'^TotcpdTtfit T. Ai\iw *Aifiiay[ii A]m'mjf*ifm Xt^ 
Biurrii £u(r(S[<r] Hal M. 'A,uprt\lia OUfpm Kaiaapi KapMiuif 'Avovfitttnt T« 

fpOLpftou&l a iirl Upttfiv [K]itp¥u6tinf tdv ital Hafiairlmvoit ItinAitJuvov rov val 
Aavlyfiyoti]. The tntirliier's guild of Toints meuts lU sereriil times 
In the iDBoriptioDB ol' tho loTn. 

' OlbiA, coiuUmtl^r a$&aU><il in witr uu<l •irini ilmlro^'ed, siiir«r«.'(), 
Rooordiiig to the atatemuut of Dio {QDrti/th. |i 75, n.), klHUit KiO 
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closefl equally wretched bouses, and the quai-ter then in- 
habited filled but a anmll portion of the old considerable 
city-circuit, of which individual towera that were left stood 
far off in the desolate plaiu ; in the temples there was 
no statue of the gods which did not bear traces of the 
hands of the barbarians ; the inhabitants had not forgot- 
ten their Hellenic character, but tliey dressed and fought 
after the manner of the Scythians, with whom they were 
daily in conflict. Just as often as by Greek names, they 
desig^nated themselves by Scythian, i.e., by those of Sar- 
matian stocks akin to the Iranians ; ' in fact, in the royal 
houae itself Sauromates was n common name. These 
towns were indebted doubtless for their very continued 
cxiHtence leas to their own power than to the good- will 
or rather the aelf-intereat of the natives. The tribes set- 
tled on this coast were neither in a position to cany on 
foreign trade from emporia of their own, nor could tbey 
dispense with it ; in the Hellenic coast-towns they bought 
aalti itrticlea of clothing axid wine, and the more civilised 

yeus before bta time, i.e., unaewhat before tbe yeu 100 A.t>, , 
and %a probkbly in the exp«dltiOQ of Bur«biBt& (iv. 333), its last and 
most severs conquest (t^v rtKfVTa.iav nak jieyianir Iahitiv). ZlKer S), 
Dio contiones^ *caJ raiinjy r*'Tai Kai tAi HAAbv tAi *f rms i^iirrtpoti rau 
nirritu rA\ttt tt^xp' 'AmK\a^tai (SozopoUa or Sixebolu, tho Inst Greek 
town of note oo tlie Pontio west uoa«t); !>Oty Sii ical ir^.-Spa Taw^l^i ri 
itpiyfiaT^ KOT^ffTi) TMr Tdiirp 'E\Atik»i', far ni)i auKtrt trvraiHiaSturi)/ 
WiiKtoiify Tvy t* ^v\mt Vol rvv wKfitrriicr &ap0dpiMV tU sutAt mifi^vtvrttw- 
The young citizen of rank with a nidikud Ionic physiognoniy, with 
whom Dfo then meets, who boa slain or ca|>turud nutneroas Bnrntii* 
tians. and tfaoagh not arijuaititeil witli Phocvlidue, knows Homer 
b; bvart, wears mantle and trouBiTS after the Scythian fashion, sod 
a knUe i» bis girdle. Tbo townsmen all wear long hair &nd a long 
beard, and only one has »born both, whieh is suspected in him as a 
token of servile attitude towards Uio Homaus. Thus a centnry later 
matters there looked quite sucli as Ovid describes them at Tomis 

' Quit« commonly the father baa a S«ythian name and the son a 
Grt-ek, or conversely; e.g., an inscriptloti of Olbia set up nnder 
or after Trajan fC / fJr. 2074t recjoriis ait alrattgoi, M. Ulpius 
I'yrrlms son oE Arseuschos, Deiuelrios son of Xesssfsaroe, Zoilos son 
of Arsakes, Badaket son of Kadanpson, Epikratea sou of Koiraros, 
Arlston con of Vargad»kes. 
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princee protected in some measure the stnuigers agamst 
the attacks of the bEU'boriaiia proper. The earlier nilera 
of Bome must have hod scruples at undertaking the diffi- 
cult protection of this remote settlement ; nevertheless 
Pius, when the Scythians once more besieged them, sent 
to them Roman auadliarj' troops, and compelled the bar- 
barians to offer peace and furnish hostages. The town 
must have been incorporated directly with the empire by 
Severus, from whom onward Olbia struck coins with the 
image of the Roman rulers, As a matter of course this 
annexation extended only to the town-territories them- 
selves, and it never was intended to bring the barbarian 
dwellers around Tyra and Olbia under the Roman sceptre. 
It has already been remarked (p. 258) that these towns 
were the first wMcli, presumably under Alexander (f 235), 
succumbed to the incipient Gothic invasion, 

If the Greeks hod but spatiugly settled on the main 
land to the north of the Black Sea, the great 

""""' peninsula projecting from this coast, tha 

Taiiric Chersonesus— the modern Crimea— had for long 
been in great part in their hands. Separated by the 
mountains, which the Taurians occupied, the two centres 
of the Greek settlement upon it were, at the western end 
the Doric free town of Heraclea or Chersoneaus (Sebas- 
topol), at the eastern the principality of Panticapaeum 
or Bosporus (Kertch). King Miihradates had at the sum- 
mit of his power united the two, and here estabhshed for 
himself a second northern empire (iil 342), which then, 
after the collapse of his power, wivs left as the only rem- 
nant of it to his son and murderer rharnaces. When the 
latter, after the war between Caesar and Pompeius, at- 
tempted to regain his father's dominion in Asia Minor, 
Caesoi' hod vanquished him (iv. 500), aud declared him to 
have forfeited also the Bosporan empire. In the mean- 
while Asauder, the governor left there by 
Phomaces, had renounced allegiance to the 
king in the hope of acquiring the kingdom for himself by 
this service rendered to Caesar. When Phamaces after 
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his defeat returued to his Bospornn kingdom, he at first 
indeed repossessed himself of his capital, but nltimately 
waa worsted, acd fell bravely fighting iii the last battlo — 
as a soldier, at least, not une(|U(U to his father. The auc- 
csasnoQ waa contested between Asander, who was in fact 
master of the land, and Mithradatea of Pergamus, an able 
officer of Oaeaar, whom the latter had invested with the 
Bosporan principahty ; both sought at the some time to 
lean for support on the dynasty heretofore ruling iu the 
Bosporus and on the great IVIithradates, inasmuch as 
Aaander married Dyuamis, the daughter of PhuraaceB, 
while Mithrodatea, sprung from a Pergamene burgess- 
family, assorted that ho waa an illegitimate sou of the 
great Mithradates Eupator — whether it waa that this 
rumour determined the aelectiou, or that it was put into 
circulation in order to justify it Aa Caesar himself was 
called in the first instance to attend to more important 
tasks, arms decided between the legitimate and the ille^ 
gitimate Caesarian, and once more in favour of the latter ; 
Mithradates fell in combat, and Asander remained master 
in the Bosporus, Li the outset — without doubt, because 
he had not the confirmation of the lord-paramount — he 
avoided assuming the name of king, and contented him- 
self with the title of archon, borne by tho older princes of 
Pantioapaeum ; but he soon procured, probably even from 
Caeaar himself, the confirmation of hia rule and the royal 
title.' At his death (737-738 v.c.) he left hia kingdom to 
hia wife Dynomis. So strong was still the 
power of hereditary aucceasion antl of the 
name of Mithradates, that both a certain Scribonionus, 

' As AMndar rookonutk his U'ohutiBhit> probibl/ from the vvty 
ttnw o( his revolt from Phaj'Di>ice&, and so from the summer of 
4T. 707, And assumes the rojnl title olrendj Ln tlie fourth 

je&r of his reign, tbSl jear m>/ w&rr&uUbljr be put 
46-4. in the atitamn 709-710, luid the confirmation have thus 

been the work of Caesar Antouius cannot well huTe 
4S- beitowed it, as h« only came to Asia at the end of 712 ; 

still leas con \tv thiiik of Augustus, whom the psendo' 
Luoiou (Macrob. IS) names, mterchaagiuj; father and sou. 
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who first attempted to OROupy Aaandcr's place, and after 
him kinc Polenion of Pontus, to whom Axt- 
Justus promised the Bosporem Mngdom, con- 
joined with the taking; up of the domiuion a marnage- 
alliance with Dynumia ; moreover, the former asserted^ 
that he was himself a grandson of Tklithradates, while king 
Polemon, soon after the death of Dynamia, manied a 
gnuiddau^hter of Antonius, and consequently a kins- 
woman of the imperial house. After hia early death — he 
fell in conflict with the Aspurgiani on the Asiatic coast — 
his children under age did not succeed him ; and even 
with Ilia grandson of the same name, whom the emperor 
Gaius reiustated, notwithstanding his boyish age, iu the 
year 38, into the two iirincipahties of his father, the 
Boaporau kingdom did not long remain. In his place 
the emperor Claudius called a real or alleged descendant 
of Mithradates Eupaior, and in this house, apparently, 
the principality thenceforth continued. ' 

' Mithrnilati's, whom Claudiiis in the jesr 41 made king of "Ootf 
porus, traced back liis descent to Eupator (Dio, tx. 8 ; TMittta, 
An-tt, sii. \ti), and Ue was followed by bla brother Colj-B (Taetlas, 
I.6.), Their father was called Aapurgaa (C. 1. Or. ii. p. ll.i), Imt 
need not on that aopoant have beeu an Aspurgian (Strabo, xi 2, 
19, p. 4111). Of a Buhseqnent change of dyuasty there is no 1u(>n- 
tion ; king Eupaior iu the time of Pina (Lneiuu, Alex. 57 ; xitu Pit, 
9) points to the same house. Prohahlj, we may add, these later 
Bosporan kings, as well aa the immediate Bucoeasora of Polemon 
not even known to us by namu, stood in relations of affijiity to the 
Polemonids, as indeed the first Polemon himself hoii aa hia wife k 
granddaughter of Eupator. The Thraciau royal names, such a» 
Oolys and Rhascuporis, whioh are common in tlie Bosporan roya 
house, oonaect tliemselTes donblleas with the son-in-taw of Pole- 
mon, the Thraciau king Cotya. The apiMillatian Sanromates, wLioh 
frequently occurs after the end of the flrst cunlury, has diiiil>l!>N<a 
arisen through intermarriage vritli Sannatian princely houses, l>ut, 
nf course, does not prove that those who bore it were themsalres 
Rarmatians. If S^osimuB, i, ill, blames the petty nnd unworthy 
princes who attained to gOTeniment after the extinction nf Ibo old 
royal family, for the fact that this Oollis under Valerian could 
carry out their piialinal expeditionii in Bosporan ahijis. this may l>«l 
correct, and iu the lint iustaacv Pharnacva may be muant, of whoa 
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Wbile in the Boman state elsewhere the Jependeut 
priiiciprtlHj disappears after the end of the 
first (ly nasty, and fi-om Trajan's time the 
principle o( direct govemment is carried out 
through the whole extent of the Romaa em- 
pire, the Bo8}>oraH kingdom subsisted under 
Roman supremacy down to the fourth century. It was 
only after the centre of gravity of the empire was shifted 
to Ootistantiuople that this state became merged in the 
empire at large,' in order to be soon thereafter abandoned 
lij* it and to become, at least in greater part, the prey of 
the Huna.' The Bosporus, however, iu reality was and 
continued to be more a town than a kingdom, and had 
more similaiity with the town-districts of Tyra and Olbia 
than with the kingdoms of Cappadocia and Numidia. 
Here, too, the Bomans protected only the Hellenic town 
Panticapaeum, and did not aim at enlargement of the 
bounds and subjugation of the interior any more than in 
T\Ta and Olbia. To the domaia of the prince of Panti- 
capaeum belonged the Greek settlements of Theudosia on 
the peninsula itself, and Pbanagoria (Taman) on the oppo- 



lliere Lre coitia from the yem 354 and 25''i. Bnt eyea these, 
tuu, »re miLrked with the image of the Roman emp«ror, and latiir 
Uivrt! itrt^ [Ujaiii (ouiid the old family numoa (all the Boqwrao lEinga 
■re Tiherii Julii), and the old surnameH, fiuch M Saoromates and 
IUi:k!ioii[H)riB Taken as a whole, the old traditions as welt the Ro< 
mnii proteutorale were Btill at that time here reUiued. 

' Th>! last Boaporan coin ia of thu ,reivr U:M, of the Aubaemenid 
era. x.xt 335; this ia certainly? connected with the installation, 
which falls in Ihia very year, of Hanniballianus, the nephew of 
Cuuiititutiue 1. . as " king," although this kingdom emhraoed ehiell; 
the eaxt of Agia Minor, aud liod as its capital CaeB.ir«a in Cappa- 
doutn After thin king .tnd liix kingdom had perished in the 
lOoody catastrophe after CouHlAutiuei'B death, the Bosporna was 
plaoed directly under Conainntinople 

■ The Bosponis was still in Roman pogaeraion in the year 360 
(Anuuisnus, xxri. 10, 0) ; soon afterwards tlie Oreeks on the north 
■hore of the Black Sea must have been left to themselres, until Jus- 
tinian reocciipied the peninsula (Procopins. BtH. Ooth. iv Ti). In 
the iiilerral Panticapaenm perished under the oasaulUi of the Uuus. 
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Bite Asatio coast, but not Chersoneaus ' — or at least only 
somewhat as Athens belongeLl to the proTiDce of the 
governor of AcUaia. The town had obtained autonomy 
from the Bamana, and saw in the prince its immediate I 
protector, not ita sovereign ; as a free town, too, in the 
imperial period, it never coined with the stamp either of 
king or emperor. On the mauilAnd, not even the town] 
which the Greeks called Tanaia— a stirring emporium at 
the mouth of the Don, but hardly a Greek foundation — 
stood permanently under subjection to the Boman vaasal- 
princes,' Of the more or less barbarian tribes on the 
peninsula itself, and on the European and Asiatic coast 
southward fi'om Tanois, probably only the nearest 
in a fired relation of dependence.' 

' The doiuB of th« town CIierBonemis from tbe imperial period 
have the legend "Xtpaoriiaou V^tvAtpai, once even fiaaiKiuavvni, uidJ 
neither name nor he&d of king or emperor (A. t. Sallet, ZeUjKAriJtK 
fur Num. i, 37 ; iv. 278). Ttie independeno« of ths tows ««i< 
dances itself also in the fact that it coitiB in gold no lew than thtt 
kings of the Bosporus. As the era ot thd town appears correctly^ 
fixed at the year 30 B.C. {0. I. Or. u. 8G31), in which freedom 
conferred upon it preaumably hy Aiitonius, the gold coin of tlt« 
" ruling city " dated from the year 109 was struck in 75 x.D, 

' According to Straho's representutiou (xi. 3, 11, p. 495) thu rulerad 
of Tatiais stand iudopendently by the side of tho«e of Panlicapa»>l 
urn, and the tribes lo the sonth of the Don depend aom«tiniea on] 
the latter, sometimes on the former -, when he adds that several 
the Pantioapaean princes ruled as far as Tanais, and particularly Ibal 
last, Pbarnaces, Asander, Polemou, this seems more exception thaal 
rule. In the inscription quoted in the next note the Tauatti 
stand among the snhjeot slocks, and a series ot Tanaitio inscrip- ' 
tlons conflrms this for the time from Alarcns to Qordian ; but 
tlia "EXjiijoti ital TomhItiu alongside of the Spxo"*' Tiiya«tT£|i and of 
the frequently mentioned KXA^rifxiu confirm the view that Ihd 
town oveu then remained non-Greek. 

' In the only vivid narrative from the Boiporan history which ' 
potseiB, that of Tacitut, Ann. xii. 16-31, concerning the two rival 
bTOtbera, Hithradatea and Cotys, the neighbouring tritws, the 
Dandaridae, Siracat>, Aorsi, are under rulers of tUoIr own not 
legally dependent on the Roman prince ot Panticapaeum. — As to 
titles, the older Panticapauan princes are wont to call thumselvea 
archons of the Boaporiu, that ia, of Panticapaeum, and of Th«a- 
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The territory of Panticnpaeum waa too extenBive and too 
important, especially for mercantile intercourse, 
Hon of me to be left like Olbia and TjTa to the admiuis- 
^'*"™'' tration of chan^Dg municipal officials and a far 
distant governor ; therefore it was entrusted to hereditary 
prinees — a course further recommended by the circum- 
Btonce that it might not oeem ndTisable to transfer direcUy 
to the empire the relations which this region sustained to 
the surrounding tribee, The nilera of the Bosporan house, 
in spite of their Achaemenid pedigree and their Achae- 
menid mode of reckoning time, felt themselves thoroiighly 
as Greek princes, and traced back their origin, after the 
good Hellenic fashion, to Herakles and the Eumolpids. 
The dependence of these Greeks on Rome — the royal in 
Pauticapaeum, as tlie republican in Cliersonesus — waa im- 
plied in the natui'e of things, and they never thought of 
rising against the protecting arm of the empire ; if once, 
under the emperor Claudius, the Roman troops had to 
march against an insubordinate prince of the B<i8])orus,' 

dosik, and kingi* of tke Sin<li and of nil the Msitaa and otlior iton- 
Oreek tribes In like manner what is, so far aa I know, llio oldest 
among the royal inacriptioQB of the Eoman epoch nam»» Aapnrgog, 
Bon of Asandroohos (Stephaul, Otrmptn rendu* de Lt eomm. pour 
1880, p^ 128), aH So^iXf^irra imyrbr Bop>TV^f»ii, &roioatii$ leai ^Irimv 
itai MolTwr Km T^pffTHi' Yt^jtuk t< «o1 TtmaftTuv Aworifforra ^iti'^s iral 
Tniiwui. No inference as to tlie ejttent of the territory may bu 
drawn from the aimpUfied title. — In the ingoriptlona of the later 
period there is found oiioe under Trajan the doubtlesa adulatory 
\itiv $aff thrift fiaiTt\^y n4yat rov rarrhi Eoturw^fitiw (6*. /. ^7r, 31^), 
Thtt coins generally, from Aesndcir onward, know no title but 
BaaiKtit, while yet Fharaaces calls himstilf SmriAtLri jSatriA^ur H'yai. 
Beyond doabt this was the effoct of thi^ Ttoman sovereignty, with 
which a Taasal- prince placed oyer other princes WM not vary eom- 
patihle. 

■ This was the kinj; Mithradates, installed by Claudina in the jaar 
41, who some ynars afterwards wna deposed and replaotid by his 
lirotbar Cotys ; hu lived afterwards in Rome, and perished in the 
confusions of the four emperor-y ear (Plutarch, GMa, 13, T5). The 
■tate of the matter, however, is not clear either from the hinia in 
TaoHuB, Atm. xli. 15 (comp. Plin. If. N. »i. ■'i, 171, or from \.\w re- 
port (confiued l)y the interchange of tlie two, Mitliradat«s of Bos- 
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yet withal this region itself, amidst the fearful coofuaion in 
the middle of the third century, which especially affected 
it, never broke away from the empire even when it was 
falhag to pieces. ' The prosperous merchant-towDa, per- 
m&Qeatly in need of military protection amidst a flux of 
bwbaric peoples, held to Rome as the advanced poeta to 
the mfun army. The garrisou was doubtless chiefiy raised 
in tlie liind itself, and to create and manage it was beyond 
doubt the main task of the king of the Bosporus. The 
coins, which were Htruck on occasion of the investiture of 
such a king, exhibit doubtless the eurule chilir and the 
other honorary presents usual at such investiture, but alao 
by their side shield, helmet, sword, battle-axe, and war- 
horae ; it was no peaceful oflBce which this prince under- 
took. The first of them, whom Augustus appointed, fell 
in couflict with the barbarians, and of his successors, e.g. 
king Saui-omates, eon of Ehoemetalcea, fought in the first 

poruB, »nd MHhradtttea of rberia) in Petnu Patricius ft. 8. The 
CheTBonese tales in the late GonstantinDa PorpliTTOgeuittiB, lie tulm. 
imp. o. ys, da not, of course, Gomu into account The bad Hosporui 
king Sunromates, Kpirntiripau (not Pitmetripw') Mi, wUo witb the 8ar- 
tuatiaag iritges war ngaiuat the emperors Diocletiati and Cott^tiuitliia, 
as well SB against the Chersoaese futhfnl to the empir«. hssevidetil- 
Ij ariwn from a coafnsioD of namiae between the Bosporan king and 
people; and jost as historical as the variation on the history of 
David and Goliath, is tlie dugpntoli of the mighly king of the Bog- 
porans, Bauromates, by the maall OhetsoseBite Phu-nsces. The 
kings* names alonu, e.g. besides those uamed, the Asunder, who 
comes in after the exttnelion of the familv of the Sanromatae, mf- 
Sce, The civic privileges and the localities of the ailj, for the ex- 
planation of which these mirabHiti are Luveuted, certainly de^rva 
att*$ntion. 

' There are no Bosporan ):o1d or pseudo-gold coins without the 
head of the RomiLU vuipi^ror, find this is always that uf the mler 
rt'Oogntsed bj the Roman senate. That In the yean) 3U3 and S&'i, 
when in the etnpirB elsewhere after the captivity of Valerian 0»l- 
lienuB was officially regarded as solo ruler, two beads here appear mi 
the coins, is perhaps dne only to want of infortnatlou ; yet the Bo«- 
porans may at that time have made another choice amid the many 
pretenders. The names ore at this timi* uot appended, and tho 
aJSglea are not to he certainly dietiuj^uished. 
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years of Severua with the Siracae and the Scjthiona— per- 
hitpB it was uot quite mthout reason that he etumpetl his 
coiiiH with the feats of Herukles. By eea, too. he had to 
be active, ©specially in keeping down tlip piracy which never 
ceased in Uie Black Sea (p. 262) ; thut Snuromatea likewise 
is credited with ha%*in^' brouybt the Tauriaiia to order and 
ehastwed piracy, Rjman troops, however, were also sta- 
tioued in the peniusula, perhaps a division of the Pontic 
fleet, certainly a detachment of the Moesian army ; their 
presence even in small numbera showed to the barbarians 
that the dreoiled legionoiy stood behind these Greeks. In 
another way still the empire protected them ; at least in 
the later period there wore rofrularly paid from the im- 
perial chest to the princes of the Bosporus sums of money, 
of which they stood in need, in so far as the buying off of 
the hostile incursions by stated auuual payments probably 
became & stonrling practice here — in what was not directly 
territory of thu empire — still earlier than elaewhei-e, ' 
That the centralization of the government had its ap- 
plication also iu reference to this prince, and 
be stood to the Roman Caesar on a footing 
not much different from that of the burgo- 
master of AtheUB, ia in various ■ways apparent • it deserves 
mention that king Asander and the queen Dynamis struck 
pold coins with their name and their effigy, whereas king 
Polemon and his immediate successors, while retaining the 
right of coining gold, seeing that this territory as well aa 
the adjoining liarbariims were for long accustomed ex- 
clusively to gold currency, were induced to furnish their 
gold pieces with tlie name and the image of the reigning 
emperor. In like manner from Polemon's time the prince 
of this land was at the some time the chief priest for life 
of the emperor and of tJie imperial bouse. In other re- 

' This wo may lie ullnwed to believe at tli« bands ol the Scythiui 
Tozkrie in the dinlokfue ptitced amoiig tboje of Lacian lo. 44) -, for 
tUe rest he imrrutes not merulj ^ieatt itufm, but a very myth, (tf 
whose kings L>«<nctuii>r sml Eabiotes (be coma, ts may well be con- 
Oeiv«d, bkvu ao knowledge. 
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ipects the admiQistratton and the oourt retained the forms 
tDtroduoed under Mitbradat«s after the model of the Per- 
man grand mooarchj, although the chief secretarj (<^x'~ 
y/Ki^fuiTtvt) and the chief chauberloin (o^x'^'^''^''**^) o' 
the court of Panticapaeum stood rekted to the leadiiiig 
court-officera of the great kings, as the enemy of the Ro- 
mans Mithradates Eupator to his descendant Tiberias 
Julius Eupator, who, on account of his claim to the Bos- 
por&n throne, appeared as a suitor at Rome at the bar of 
the emperor Piua 

This northern Greece remained valuable for the empire 
on account of its commercial relations. Though 
awm In u» these at triis epoch were doubtless less impor- 
^*'""''' tant thnn in earlier times,' yet the mercantile 

intercourse continued very lively. In the Augustan pe- 
riod the tribes of the steppes brought slaves and skins,* 
the merchants of civilization articles of clothing, wine, and 
other luxuries to Tanais ; in a still higher degree Pbanar 
goria was the depot for the exports of the natives, Ponti' 
capaeum for the imports of the Greeks. Those troubles 
in the BoBporua in the ClauJian age were a severe blow 
for the merchants of Byzantium. That the Goths began 
their piratic voyages in the third century by pressing the 
BoBporan vessels to lend them involuntaiy aid, has been 
already mentioned (p. 264). It was doubtless In conse- 
quence of this traffic, indispensable for the barbarian 
neighbours themselves, that the citizens of Cheraonesua 
maintained their ground even after the withdrawal of the 
Roman garrisons, and were able subsequently — when in 
Justinian's time the power of the empire once more as- 
serted itself in this direction — to return as Greeks into the 
Greek empire, 

' As rmpeoti the export of grain, the notipe in the report ot Etau- 
tias (p. 336), deaierTet 11(6111100, 
' From the offer of ■ townahip of the Sinwao (on the Sea of AaolT) 

hard pressed by tliu Rtnunu troupH lit ilfliwr HI,(HIO slaves (Tacitus. 
Ann, zii. IT), it maj \iv allowable to infer a livuly iiu)Hirtur BUve« 
from tliesu regiou*. 
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Tbb great peninsula which is washed on three sides hy 
the three sens, the Black, the Aegean, and the Mediterra- 
nean, and which is connected towards the east with the 
Asiatic continent proper, will, so tar as it belongs to the 
frontier -territory of the empire, be dealt witli in the next 
section, which treats of the region of the Euphrates and the 
relations between the Romans and Parthians. Here we 
have to set forth the peaceful relations, more especially of 
the western districts, under the imperial government. 
The original, or at any rate pre-Qroek, population of 

these vdde regions held its ground in many 
STtoTSuSL.""' Pl"<=®8 to a considerable extent down to the 

imperial period. The greatest part of Bitby- 
nia certainly belonged to the formerly discussed Thra- 
cion Btock ; Phrygia, Lydia, Gilicin, Cappadocui, show very 
manifold and not easUy unravelled aurvivala of older lin- 
guistic epochs, which in various forms reach down to the 
Boman period ; strange names of gods, men, and places 
meet us everywhere. But, so far as our view reaches — 
and it is but seldom allowed to penetrate here very deeply 
— these elements appear only losing ground and waning, 
essentially as a negation of civilisation or — what seems to 
us here at least to coincide with it — HeHenisiug. We shall 
return at the fitting place to the individual groups of this 
category ; so far as concerns the historical development of 
Asia Minor in the imperial period there were but two 
aotive nationalities, the two which were the last inimi* 
grants, the Hellenes in the beginnings of the historical 
|Kiriod, and the Celts during the troublous times of the 
Diadocbi 
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The hiator; of the Hellenes of Asia Minor, bo f&r as it 

forms a part of Roman history, has already 
In the remote age, when the 

coasts of the Mediterranean were first navi- 
gated and settled, and the world began to be apportioned 
among the progressiTe nations at the expense of those left 
behind, the flood of Hellenic emigration had poured no 
doubt over all the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, but 
yet no where — not even towards Italj and Sicily, — in ao 
broad a stream as over the Aegean Sea rich in islands; and 
the adjaceut charming coast of anterior Asia rich in har- 
bours. Thereafter the west-Asiatic Greeks themselves had 
taken an active part, above all the rest, in the further l'ou- 
quest of the world, and had helped to settle from Miletus 
the coasts of the Black, and from Phocoea and Cnidua 
those of the Western, Sea. Id Asia Hellenic civilisation 
doubUesa laid hold of the inhabitants of the interior, the 
Mysians, Lydians, Carians, Lyciatis ; and even the ,Per- 
sian great power remained not unaffected by iL But the 
Hellenes themselves possessed nothing but the fringe of 
coast, including at the utmost the lower course of the 
larger rivers and the islands. They were not able here to 
gain continental conquests and a power of their own by 
land overagoinst the powerful native princes ; moreover 
the interior of Asia Minor, highlying and in great part 
but litUe capable of cultivation, was not so attractive for 
settlement aa the coasts, and the communications of the 
latter with the interior were difficult. Essentially in con- 
sequence of this, the Asiatic Hellenes attained still less than 
the European to inward union and to great power of their 
own, and early learned Bubmisaiveness in presence of the 
lords of the continent The national UeUenic idea first 
came to them from Athens ; they became its allies only 
after the victory, and did not remain so in the hour of 
danger. What Athens had wished to provide, and bad not 
been able to furnish for these clients of the nation, was 
accomplished by Alexander ; Hellas be was obliged to con- 
quer, Asia Minor saw in the conqueror simply its dehveitj-. 
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Alexander's victory in fact not merely made Asiatic 
Hellenism secure, but opened up for it a wide, 
almost boundless, future ; in the procesB of 
continental settlement, which, in contrast to 
the merely littoral, marked this second stage of Hellenic 
world-conquoat, Asia Minor took part to a confiiderable 
extent. Yet of the great centres for the newly formed 
states there was none that came to the old Greek towns 
of the coast, ' The new period required new formations in 
general, and above nil, new towns, to serve at once as 
Greek ro3'al residenceB and as centres of populations 
hitherto n on -Greek, that were to be brought to Greek 
habits. Tlie great political development moves around 
the towns of royal foundation and of royal name, Thes- 
Balonica, Aniioch, Aleiandria. With their masters the 
Roman had to contend ; the posaesaion of Asia Minor they 
gained almost throughout, aa a man gets an estate from 
relations or friondB, by bequest in a testament ; and, how- 
ever heavy was the burden at times of Roman government 
OQ the regions thus acquired, there was not added here 
the sting of foreign rule. Doubtless the Achaemenid 
Mitbradates confronted the Romans in Asia ihlinor with a 
natioual opposition, and the Roman misrule drove the 
BelleneB into his arms ; but the Hellenes themselves never 
undertook anything similar. Therefore there is little to 
be told of this great, rich, and important possession in a 
political respect ; and aU the less, inasmuch as what has 
been remai-ked In the previous section concerning the 
national relations of the Hellenes generally to the Romans 
holds good in substance also for those of Asia Minor. 
The Roman administration of Asia Minor was never 
organised in a systematic way, but the seve- 
V^t^v™. ™' territories were, just aa they came to the 
empire, estabUshed without mateirial change 
of their liniitu as Roman adtuinistrative districts. The 
' rtiwl the state of I.yinmacbiiB t^udurud it would probtbl; hare 
ht>en ndirrwiw Uii! fminiUtiona, Alexandria in the Troad ftnd Ljsi 
nini'liiii KpliKsuK ArHinfH' strengtiii'nf li liy tin- IranHfermict} of th« in- 
halnlnuts of (Julujiliun uud Lob<ida8,tcuded iu the direction tudioal«d 
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states which king Attains HL of Pergamus bequeatbecl to 
the Boioaos, formed the pronnoe of Asia ; tliose of king 
Nioomedea, which likewise fell to them by inheritanoe, 
formed the pronnce of Bithynia ; the territory taken from 
Mitbradat«B Eupator formed the province of Pontus ouited 
with Bithyiiia. Crete was occupied by the Bomans on 
occasion of the great war with the pirates ; Gyreme, which 
may also be mentioned here, was taken over by them 
acoordiug to the last will of its ruler. The some legal 
title gave to the republic the island of Cyprus ; to which 
was here added the need for the suppressioQ of piracy. 
This had also laid a basis for the formation of the goTem- 
orship of Cilicia ; the land was annexed to Borne com- 
pletely by Pompeius at the same time with SjTia, and the 
two were administered jointly during the drst century. 
Possession of all these lands was already acquired by the 
republic. In the imperial period a number of territories 
were added, which bad formerly belonged but indirectly 
a, to the empire : in 729 u.c the kingdom of Qa- 

latia, with which there had been united a part 
of Plirygia, Lycaonia, Pisidia, and PamphyUa ; 
'- in 747 v.c the lordship of king DeiotAnis, 

son of Castor, which embraced Gangra in Paphlagonia 
and probably also Amasia and other neighbom-ing places ; 
in 17 A.D. the kingdom of Cappadocta ; in 43 the territoty 
of the confederation of the Lycian towns ; in 63 the north* 
east of Asia Minor from the valley of the Iria to the Ar- 
menian frontier ; Lesser Armenia tuid some smaller prin- 
cipalitieB in Cilicia probably by Vespasian. Thereby tbe 
direct imperial administration was carried out throughout 
Asia Minor. As dependent principalities, there remained 
only the Taurio Bosporus, of which we have already spoken, 
and Great Armenia, of which the next section will treat. 
When, on the introduction of the imperial government, 
the administiative partition was made between 
it and that of the senate, the whole territory of 
Asia Minor, so far as it was at that time di- 
rectly under the empire, fell to the latter body ; the island 
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of CypruB, which at first bad come under imperial admin- 
istration, waa likewise transferred, a few jeam later, to tlie 
seuate. Thus aroae the four senatorial govemorBhips of 
Asia, Bithynia and Pontus, Cyprus, Crete aud Cyrene. 
Only CUicia, as part of the Syrian province, wits placed at 
first under imperial administration. But the territories 
that subsequently came to be directly administered as parts 
of the empire were here, na throughout the empire, placed 
under imperial governors ; thus even under Augustus 
there was formed from the inland districts of the Golatian 
kingdom the province of Galatia, and the coast district of 
Pampbylift was assigned to another governor, under which 
latter Lj'cift was also placed under Claudius. Moreover 
Cappodocia became an. imperial governorship uuder Ti- 
beriua Cilicia also naturally remained, wheu it obtained 
governors of its own, under imperial administration. 
Apart from the fact that Hadrian exchanged the important 
province of Bithynia and Pontus for the unimportant Lyoo- 
Pampbylian one, this arrangement remained in force, un- 
til toward the eud of the third century the senatorial share 
iu administration generally was, with the exception of 
some shght remnants, superseded. The frontier was in 
the first period of the empire formed thioughout by the 
dependent principalities ; after their annexation the im- 
perial frontier did not, apart from C^Tene, touch any of 
these administrative districts, excepting only the Cappa- 
dodon, so far as to this at that time waa apportioned also 
the north-eastern border-district as far as Trapezus ; ' and 

' Nowhere have the boundariiai of the vuasal states and oven of the 
provincea ohmged more thiin in tha uortU-east of Asi» Minor. Di- 
reel Impcirial adminialrstiou was introdaoed here for the dUtriifts of 
king PolemoD, to whkh i^ela, Keooaesaiea, Trapezus belonged, in 
Ihe jeju- 03; for Lesser Armenia, we do not Icnow exactly' when, 
probabljrat the be^mning of the rvijju of Vuspaaian. The laatTt^i 
kiag of liMaet Amwnia, of whom Ihtire is mention, wm the Hef«- 
diaa Arlttotralni (Toroittu, .-Inn. xili. 7, xiv. 20; Joeephns, Ant. 
XX. S, 4)i who Itill puEst^^ed it in the jear tiO ; in the /ear lH thn 
distriat was Roman I U. I. L. iii. ^00), anil probably one of the 
lugiuuji garrisouiay Uappadoula from Vespasian s lime waa ttattoued 
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even this governorship bordered not with llie foreign laod i 
proper, but in the north with the dependent tribes on the 
Phams, and fiu-tber on with the vassal-kingdom of Armenia, 
which belonged de jure and in more than one sense de 
facto to the empire. 

Id order to gain a cosoeption of the condition and the 
development of Asia Minor in the first three centuries of 
one era, so far aa this is possible in the case of a country 
as to which we have no direct historical tradition, we 
must, looking to the conBervative character of the Roman 
provininal government, begin with the older territorial di- 
Tiaions and the previous history of the several regions. 

The province of Asia was the old kingdom of the Atta^ 
Uds, the west of Ada Minor aa far north as 
the Bithynian and as far south as the Iijcdan 
frontier ; ihe eastern districts at first separated from it, 
the Great Plirygia, had already in the republican period 
been again attached to it (iii. 3^1), nud the province 
thenceforth reached as far as the country of the OaJntions 
and the Pisidian mountains. Rhodes too and tlie other 
smaller islands of the Aegean Sea belonged to this prov- 
ince. The original Hellenic settlement had, besides the 
islands and the coast proper, occupied also 
JJJ,^'' the lower valleys of the larger rivers ; Mag- 
nesia on the Sipylua, in the valley of the 
Hermus, the other Magnesia and Trallea in the valley of 



from the first in the Lesaer-Armoaian SaUlft. Veap»si«n combined 
tbo regions mentioned, as vre\l as Qalntia Hint rsppjkdocia, into one 
large govemarship. At tlie eod of the reign of Uoniitian we Rnd 
Gklatia and Cappadocia separated and the i]orth-«aat«rii prorincM 
attached to Galatia. Uader Trajan »t GrBtt1i« whole district is ones 
more in one hand, aubsequetitly (Eph, Ep. V. n. 1345 it iu divided 
in sucli a way that tho north-east poa^t belongs to Cappadocia. Ou 
that footing it rumsined, at least iu »o Tar th:it Trapesus and so also 
Tjewer Armenia were thenceforth eonstaiillv under this governor. 
Cftcseinientljr— apart from a short iaterruiitlnn tintler Uomiliau — 
the legHli' of Gutfttia had milliiuK In do with the rlefonoc of the 
frontier, iinil this, us wah iinpliod in t)ii« ii.\t.iirH iif llif v.aat. ira/i al- 
wt^» oumblned witli the curantand of Cappmlui-ia and uf its Ivj^uiu. 
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the Moeander, had ftlrejuly before Alexander Iwen founded 
as Greek towns, or had at any rat© become such ; the 
Cariaus, Lydiane, MysiiaQB, bccanio early at least LaU 
Hellenes. The Oreek rule, when it set iu, found not 
much to do in the coast districts ; Smyrna, which ceD- 
turiea before had been destroyed by the barbarians of the 
interior, i-ose at that time from its ruiiiH, in oi-der speedily 
to become one of the iirat stars iu the briliiaut belt of the 
fities of Asia Minor ; and if the rebuilding of Iliou at the 
sepulchiiU mound of Hector was more a work of piety than of 
policy, the laying out of AJexaudria on tlie coast of thu Tro;iH 
was of enduring irajwrtance. Pergnmus in the valley of 
the Caicus flouiished as the court-residence of the Attalids. 
In the great work of Hellenising the interior of this pro- 
rince in keeping with the intentions of Alex- 
ander, all the Hellenic governments, Lysim- 
achus, the Soleucids, the Attalids vied with each other. 
The details of the foundations have disappeared from 
our traditiou atill more than the warUke events of the 
same epoch ; we are left dependent mainly on the names 
and the surnames of the towns ; but even these suffice 
to make known to us the general outlines of this activ- 
ity continuing for centoriee, and yet homogeneous and 
throughout conscious of its aim. A series of inland town- 
ships, Stratonicea in Caria, Peltae, Blnundus, Dociraeiuni, 
Cadi in Phrygia, the Mysoniaeedonians in the district of 
Ephesus, Thyatira, Hyrcania, Naerasa in the region of the 
Herntus, the Ascylaces iu the district of Adramytium, are 
designated in documents or other credible testimonies as 
cities of the Macedonians ; and these notices are of a na- 
ture so accidental, and the townships in part so unimpor- 
tant, that the like designation certainly extends to a great 
number of other settlements in this region ; and we may 
infer an extensive settling of Greek soldiers in the dia- 
tricls indicated, probably connected with the protection 
of anterior Asia against the Gidatians and Pisidians. If, 
tiiorcovcr, the coins of the considerable Phrj'gian town 
Synnada combine with the name of their city that of the 
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lomana and tbe Dorians as well aa tliafc of the common 
Zeus (Ztv^ vavhifUK), one of tbe Alexandrids must hare 
summoned the Oreeka in common to settle there ; and the 
summons was certainly not confined to this single town. 
The uiimerous towns, chiefly of the interior, the names 
of which ore traceable to the royal houses of the Seleudda 
or the Attalids, or which have otberwise Qreek namea, 
need not here be adduced ; there are found in particular 
among the towns certainly founded or reorganised by tha 
Seleudds several that were in 1jit«r times the most flour- 
ishing and most civilised in the interior, e.g. in southern 
Phiygia Liiodicoa, and above all Apamea, the old Celaenae 
on the great mihtary rood from the west coast of Asia 
Minor to the middle Euphrates, already in the Persian 
period the entreptit for this traffic, and under Augustus, 
next lo Epbesua, tbe most considerable city of the pro- 
vince of Asia. Although every case of assigning a Qreek 
name is not to be connected with a settlement by Greek 
colomsts, we may be allowed at any rate to reckon a ood- 
siderable portion of these townships among Greek colonies. 
But even the urban settlements of non-Greek origin, which 
the Alexandrids found in existence, turned of themselves 
into the paths of HeUeoiaing, as indeed the residence of 
the Persian governor, Sardes, was organised even by Alex- 
ander himself as a Greek commonwealth. 
This urban development was completed when the 
Romans entered upon the rule of interior 
Asia ; they themselves did not make special 
exertions to promote it. That a gi'eat number 
of the urban communities in the eastern half of the pro- 
g^ vince reckon their years from that of the cit^ 

670, is due to the fact that then, after tbe oloee | 
of tbe Mithrodatic war, these districts were brought by 
Sulla under direct Boman administration (ill 376) ; these 
townships did not reoeiTe city-rights only then for the 
first time. Augustus occupied tbe town of Parium on 
the Hellespont and the alrondy-moutioued Aloxandria in 
Troas with vet«niu9 of his army, and assigned to both the 
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rights of Roman burgeBS-coimnunities ; the Utter was 
thenceforth in Greek Asm tin Itolinn island like Corinth 
in Greece and Berytua in 83'ria. But this was nothing 
but a provision for soldiers ; of the foundation of towns 
proper in the Roman province of Asia under the emperors 
there is Httle mention. Among the not numerous towns 
named after emperors ther« it is only perhaps in the case 
of Sehaste and Tiberiopolis, both in Phiygia, and of 
Hudrianoi on the Bithynian frontier, that no older name 
of the city can bo pointed out. Here, in the mountain- 
region between Ida and OljTnpus, dwelt Cleon in the time 
of the triumvirate, and a certain Titlibonia under Hadrian, 
l>oth half robber-chiefs, half popular princes, of whom the 
former even played a part in politics ; iu this asylum of 
criminals the foiuidation of an organised urban community 
by Hadrian was at all events a benefit. Otherwise in this 
province, with its five hundred urban communities, the 
province richest in cities of the whole state, not much more 
wae left to be done in the way of foundation ; there was 
room at the moat perhaps for division, that is, for detach- 
ing such hamlets as developed themselves rfe facia into 
urban communities, from the earlier communal union and 
making them independent, as we can point to a case of the 
kind in Phrj'gia under Constantine I, But from Hellenis- 
ing proper the sequestered districts were still far remote 
when the Roman government began ; especially in Phrygia 
the language of the country, jjerhapa similar in character 
to the Armenian, held its ground. If from the absence of 
Greek coins and of Greek inscriptions we may not with 
certainty infer the absence of Helleuiaing,' yet the fact 
that the Phrygian coins belong aUaoat throughout to the 

' Urban coining and setting np of inscriptions are lubject to bo 
roaniT'iid conditionit that tli4j want or th» ubundancij of thu one or 
tlie otiior do not prT «e warrant iuferencea as to the absence or the 
iiit«naity of a dvliuite pli»se at eivillsstion. For Asia Minor in par- 
ticutar wo rouat tak*' note that it waa t)ie promised land of moni- 
cijuvl vanity, and our Biftnorials, including even the coina, have for 
far th« j?rf»lfBt ]mrt iK-t-'ii railed forlb by the fact that thi? gov- 

amuul of the Uoumu vuii^urura alluH'tiJ frue st-opu ta tlila vanitjr. 
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Roman imperial period, and the Phrygian inscriptions as 
regards the great majority to the later times of the em- 
pire, points to the conclusion that, so far as Hellenic habits 
found their way at all into the regions of the province of 
Asia, thitt were remote and difficult of access to civilisation, 
they did so in the main only under the emperors. For 
direct interference on the part of the imperial administra- 
tion this process, accompliahing itself in silence, gave little 
opi»rtunity, and traces of such interference wo are not 
able to allow. Asia, it is true, was a senatorial proviiirc, 
and we may here bear in mind that with the govL'rumet4t 
of the senate all initiative fell into abeyanca 

Syria, and still more, Egypt, become merged in their 
capitals ; the province of Asia and Asia Elinor 
generally had no single town to show like 
Antiooh and Alexandria, but their prosperity rested on the 
numerous middle-sized towns. The divimou of the towns 
into three classes, which are distinguished as to the right 
of voting at the diet, as to the apportionment of the con- 
tributions to be furnished by the whole province, even aa 
to the number of town-physicians and town-teachers to be 
appointed," is eminently pecuhar to these regions. The 
urban rivalries, which appear in Asia Minor so emphatio 
and in part bo childish, occasionallj even so odious — as, 
for example, the war between Severus and Niger in Bi- 
tJjynia was properly a war of the two rival capitals Nico- 
modia and Nicoeo — belong to the character of Hellenic 
poUtics in general, but especially of those in Asia Minor. 
We shall mention further on the emulation as to temples 
of the emperors ; in a similar way the ranking of tlio 
urban deputations at the common festivals in Aeia Minor 



'"The ordinance," says the jurist Modestinna, who reports it 
(Dig. nvii. 1, 0, 3) " interests all prorinpes, altlwngli it i» dtrefitoil 
to the people of AsiA." It is Bnitable, in fact, onljr where tlieru 
are olaaeea of towns, and the jurijt adds an instructlotl how it is to 
be applied to provutcea otherwise organiied. ^Vliat llis biographer 
of Ping, c. 11, reports as to the dislinctions and saiarie^ t'ranteil hj 
Plus to the Thetorieians, has notbing to do with this t^utictmuut. 
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was a vital question — Ma^eata on the Maeonder calls 
itself on the coins ttio " seventh city of Asia " — and alwvo 
all the first place wa3 ono so much dcsirol, tliat tLe gov- 
eruinent idtimately agreed to admit several firat cities. 
It fared similarly with the desijfiiation t»f " metropolis." 
Tlie proper UJctropniiM of the province wjuj PergtimuR, the 
residence of the Altalids and the seat of the iliet. But 
EplifisuB, the (fe fucto capital of the province, where the 
govprnor was obliged to enter on hia office, and which 
boasts of this " right of I'eception at landing " on its coins ; 
Siuyrua, in oonatautrivalship witli its Ephesian neighbour, 
and, in deflauee of the legitimate tight of tlic Kphosians 
to primacy, naming itself on coins "the first in greatness 
and beauty ; " the very ancient Sardis, Cyxieus, and several 
others strove after the same bonorar)* right. With these 
their wrangUiige, on account of which the senate and the 
emperor were regularly appealed to— the "Greek folliea," 
as men were wont to say in Borne — the people of Asia 
Alinor wore the standing annoyance and the standing 
laughing-stock of the Romans of mark. ' 

Bithynia diil not sUuid on a like level viith the Attalid 

kingdom. Tlie older Greek colonising hail 

here confined itself merely to the coast. In 

the Hellenistic epoch at first the Macedonian rulers, nnd 

later the native dynasty which walked entirely in their 

steps, had —along vnth a regidation of the places on the 



' Dio of Pruso, in his address to tlut oitizens of Ni«om«iiia an<l of 
Tiirtiu. exeollently laya it duwu tliitt tio mau of calturu would have 
BUcli fmpt;' ilistiuctions for tiimself, anil Ibat tlie ^'■"•''ly <tuest of 
t)it> towns for tjtl<-s wiia altOfjetlier iui:oiic<iiv-al)l» ; liuw It is llitt 
sign of Iho true |>etty-townsraiAn to cnuae it display of such attesta- 
tions of rank on Itis bolialf ; Iiow the bud governor olw«y» screena 
biniBelf uud«r this <juiirrelling; of towDi, u Nio«e* «nd Nicoiuvdin 
noTer act together. ' ' The Romans deal with yon aa with children, 
to whom one pr<^gents trilling toys ; you put up willi bod treatmeat 
lu order to ohtain a nam<> ; they naniB your towii the Brsl in ordiT 
to treat it as thu last. By tliia you have heuoiuu n 1iuit<hiitg-stork 
to tilt! Romans, and they call your doings ' Oreek follivs " {'EAAif 
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eoast^ wbicli perhaps od the whole amooated to a cbsag- 
iag of their tmiues — aJao opened up ia some measure the 
interior, in particular by the two succeaaful foundationa 
of Nicaea (Ignik) and Prusa on Oljmpia (Broussa) ; of the 
former it is Btated that the first settlers were of good 
Mauedouian and Helleaio descent But in the iBtensity of 
the HeUeniaiiig the kingdom of Nicomedes was far behind 
that of the citizen prince of Fergamua ; in particular the 
eastern interior can hare been but HtUe settled before 
Augustus. This was otherwise in the time of the empire. 
In the Auguatan age a Buccessful robber-chief, who bo- 
came a convert tt) order, reconstructed on the Galatian 
frontier the utterly decayed township Gordiou Kome, 
under the name of Juhopolis ; in the same region the 
towns Bithj-n ion-Claud iopolis and CrateiEt-Flaviopolia 
probably attained Greek civic rights in the course of the 
first centurj'. Generally in Bithynia Hellenism took a 
mighty upward impulse under the imperial period, and 
the tough Thracian stamp of the natives gave a good foun- 
dation for it The fact that, among the inscribed stones of 
this province known in great number, not more than four 
belong to the pre-Boman epoch, cannot weH be explained 
solely from the circumstance that urban ambition waa only 
fostered under the emperors. In the literature of the im- 
perial jwriod a number of the best authors and the le&st 
carried away by exuberant rhetoric, such aa the philosopher 
Dio of Prusa, the historian Memnon of Heraclea, Arrianus 
of Kioomedia, Gasstus Dio of Nicaea, belong to Bithynia. 
The eastern half of the south coast of the Black Sea, the 
Boman province of Pontus, had as its basis that 
portion of the kingdom of Mitbradates, of 
which Pompeius took direct poeeession immediately after 
the victory. The numerous smaller prindpahties, which 
Pompeius at the same time gave away in the interior of 
Paphlagonia and thence eastward to the Armenian frontier, 
were, after a shorter or longer subsistence, on their annexA- 
tion partly attached to the same province, partly joined to 
Galatia or Cappadocia. The former kingdom of Mithra< 
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dates had been far Iobs affected thftn the weatem regioDS 
either by the older or by the yoanger Helleniam. When 
the Romans took possessioD directly or iDdirectly of this 
territorj-, there were, atricUy speaking, no towns of Greek 
organisation there ; Amaaia, the old residence of the Pon- 
tic Achaemenjda, and still their burial-place, -vtas not such ; 
the two old Greek coast-towns, AmiHus and Sinope that 
once commanded the Black Sea, had become royal resi- 
denceB, and Greek polity would hardly be given to the 
few townships laid out by Mithradates, e.g. Eupatoria 
(iv. 182). But hero, as was already shown in detail (iv. 
179 f.), the Boman conquest was at the same time the 
HellcniaiBg ; PompeiuB organised the province in such a 
way as to make the eleven chief townshipa of it into towna, 
and to distribute the territory among them. Certwnly 
these artificially created towns with their Immense districts 
— that of Sinope had along the coast an extent of 70 miles, 
and bordered on the Halys with that of Amisus— resem- 
bled more the Celtic contona than the HeUenic and Italian 
urban communities proper. But at any rate Sinope and 
Amisus were then reinstated in their old positions, and 
other towns in the int«nor, such as Fompeiopolis, Nico- 
polis. Megalopolis, the later Sebaateia, were called into 
life. Sinope obtained from the dictator Caesar the rights 
of a Roman colony, and beyond doubt also Itf^an settlers 
(iv. 049). More important for tlie Boman adminiatratiou 
was TrapezuB, an old colony of Sinope ; the town, which 
in the year 63 was joined to the province of Cappadocia 
(p. 351, note), was, as the station of the Roman Black Sea 
fleet and so in a certain measure the base of operations for 
the military corps of this province, unique in all Asia Minor. 
Inland Cappadocia was in the Roman power tdter the 

erection of the provinces of Pontus and Syria ; 

of its annexation in the beginning of the reign 
of Tiberius, which was primarily occasioned by the at- 
tempt of Armenia to release itself from the Roman suzer- 
ainty, we shall have to give an account in the following 
seotiou. The court, and those imuiediateiy connected 
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Tnth it, had become Hellenisod (iii. 76), flomewhat as the 

German courts of the eighteenth century adapted them- 
selves to French habits. The cnpitfll, Caesoreo, the an- 
cient Mazaca, like the Phrygian Apamea, an intermedtat« 
station for the great traffic between the porta of the west 
coast and the lands of the Euphrates, and in Ihe Roman 
period, OS still at the present day, one of the most Nour- 
ishing commercial cities of Asia Minor, was, at tht? instiga- 
tion of Pompeiua, not merely rebuilt after the Mithradatic 
war, but probably also fitmished at that time wUi civic 
rights after the Greek type. Cappadocia itself was at the 
beginning of the imperial period hai'dly more Greek than 
Brandenburg and Pomeroma undex- Frederick the Great 
were French. 'VNTien the country became lloman, it was 
divided, according to the statements of the contemporary 
Strabo, not into city-districts, but into ten prefoctures, of 
which only two bad towns, the alreaily-mentioned capital 
and Tyana ; and this arrangement was here on the whole 
not more changed than in Egypt, though indiridufll town- 
ships subsequently received Greek civic rights ; e.g. the 
emperor Marcus made the Cappadocian village, in which 
his wife bad died, into the town FaustinopoUa It is true 
that the Cappadocions now spoke Greek ; but the students 
from Cappadocia had much to endure abroad on account 
of their uncouth accent, and of their defects in pronuncia- 
tion and modulation ; and, if they learned to speak after 
an Attic fashion, their countrymen found their language 
^ected.' It was only in the Christian period that the 
comrades in study of the emperor Julian, Gregory of Na- 
idonzus and Basil of Caesorea, gave a better sound to the 
Cappadocian name. 

The Lycion cities in their secluded mountain-land did 
not open their coast for Greek settlement, but did not on 



' PuuutniH of C»essrtA in FhiloBtntiui ( VUae aoph. U. 13) jtlut-t 
ItefOfB HeriKies Atltons his fitiilta : ^ax^'? '^ T^i^'Tp ifai ii Ka»Tti- 

ti, fitiicttyifttyii na! nTjKintr ti ^isx"*. Vit^ ApoU. i. 7 ; 4 vA«rra 
'Attiiihi fixe, ovS' iniixtv^f ^w^" vvirav Mmwi, 
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that account debar tlifimselves from Hellenic intlueuce. 

Lycin was the only district of Asia Minor in 

wMch enrly civUising did not set asiile tlie 
native lan^age, and which, almost like the Romans, en- 
tered into Greek habits without becoming externally Hel- 
lenised. It is characteriBtic of their position, that the 
Lycian confederation as such joined the Attic naval league 
and paid its tribute to the Athenian leading power. The 
Lycians not merely practised their art after Hellenic 
models, but probably also regulated their political organ- 
isation eartj in the samo way. The conversion of the 
oities-leogue, once subject to Rhodee, but which had be- 
come independent after the third Macedonian war (ii 3G2) 
into a Roman province, which was ordained by the em- 
peror Claudius on account of the endless quarrels among 
the aUies, must have furthered the progress of Hellenism ; 
in the course of the imperial period the Lycians thereupon 
became completely Greeks. 
The PoinphyUan coast-towna, like Aspendus and Perga, 

Greek foundations of the oldest times, subse- 
Pjj^hjitaiQd quently left to themselves, aud attaining under 

favourable circumstances prosperous develop- 
ment, had either conserved, or mouldetl specially on tlieir 
own parti, the oldest Hellenic character in such a way that 
the Pamphylians might be regarded as an independent 
nation in language and writing not much lees than the 
neighbouring Lycians Then, when Aaia was gained for 
the Hellenes, they found gradually their way back into 
the common Greek civiUsntion, and so also into the gen- 
eral political organisation. The rulers in this region and 
on the neighbouring Ciliciau coast were in the Hellenistic 
period partly the Egyptians, whose royal house gave its 
name to different townships in Pamphylia and Cilicia, 
partly the Seleucids, aft«r whom the most considerable 
town of west Cilicia was named Seleucia on the Calycad- 
nits, jMrtty the Pergiimeues, of whose rule Attalia (Adalia) 
in Pamphylia tcstilies. 
On the other hand the trihes in the mountains of Pi- 
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aidia, Isauria, and western Cilicia BubsUmtiolIy inaintainec] 
their mdependenoe down to the beginning of 
the imperial petiod. Here hostilities never 
oeaaed. Not merely by land had the ciriliaed 
governments continued troubles with the FiBidtane and 
their comrades, but these pursued still more zealously 
than robbery by land the trade of piracy, particularly 
from western Cilicia, where the mountains immediately 
approach the sea. When, on the decline of the Egyptian 
nnvij power, the south coast of Asia Minor became en- 
tirely an asylum of the pirates, the BomouB interfered and 
erected the province of Cilicia, which embraced alao, or 
was at any rate intended to embrace, the Pamphylian 
coast, for the sake of suppressing piracy. But what they 
did showed more what ought to have been done than that 
anything was really accomplished ; the intervention took 
place too late and too fitfully. Though a blow was once 
struck against the corsairs, and Roman troops penetrated 
even into the laaurian inoimtaiua, and broke up the pi- 
rates' strongholds far into the interior (iv. 61), the Soman 
republic did not attain true permanent establishment in 
these distiicta reluctantly annexed by it. Here every- 
thing was left for the empire to do. Anionias, when he 
took in hand tlie East, entrusted an able Oalatian offi- 
cer, Amyntas, with tlie subjugation of the refractory Pi- 
sidian region,' and, when the hitter jiroved hie quality, ' 
he made him king of Oalatia, — the region of Aaia Minor 



' Amjntas vta placed over the PiaidiknK w earl; M 71S b«fora 
AutoniuB returned to Ad> (Appian, B. 0. v. 7B), 
doubtloas because tliese had once more luidertkkea 
one of llieir predatory expeditions. From the fact that h« llrwt ' 
ruled there is explained the circamaloDce that he built for hInueK 
» recideiioe in laaoria (Slrabo, xii. 0, 3, p. S09). 6»Utia vent in { 
the first instance to the heirs of DeioturuE (Pio, xlviiL 
33), It vaa not till the vear 719 that Amjmtaa ob- 
tained Oalatia, Lyeoont*, and Pamphylia (Dio, xlix. 3*j|. 

' T)ist this was the oaiise why these regions were uot plaoed tinder 
Boman govwrnorH is pxpresfflly al»ted by Strabo (xU. 5, 5, p. fl7t>, 
who WM near in time and place to the maltera dealt with : tSian 
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which was best organised in a military point of view, and 
most reader for action — and at the same time extended his 
government from thence as far as the south coast, and so 
as to include Lycaonia, Pisidin, L^iuria, PamphyUa, and 
western CiUcia, while the civiUaed east bali of Cilicia was 
left with Syria. Even when Augustus, after the battle 
of Actium, entered upon rule In the East, be left the 
Celtic prince in his position. The latter made essential 
progress as well in the suppressioQ of the bad corsairs 
harbouring in the lurking places of western Cilicia, as 
oIbo in the extirpation of tlie brigands, killed one of the 
worst of these robber-chiefs, Antipater, the ruler of Derbe 
and Laranda in southern Lycaonia, built for himself a 
residence in Isauria, and not merely drove the Pisidians 
out from the adjoining Phrygian territories, but invaded 
their own land, and took Cremna in the heart of it. But 
some years after (729 u.c) he lost his life on 
an expedition against one of the west Cihcian 
tribes, the Homonadeuses ; after he had token most of the 
townnhips and their prince had fallen, be perished through 
a plot directed against him by the wife of the latter. 
After this disaster Augustus himself undertook the diffi- 
cult business of pacifying the interior of Asia Minor. 
If in doing so he, as was already observed (p. 351), as- 
signed the sjnatl Pampbylian t^ooat-dJtitrict to a governor 
of its own and separated it from Golatia, this was evi- 
dently done because the mounain-land lying between the 
const and the Oalato-Lycaoniau steppe was so Uttle 
under control that the administration of the coast region 
could not well be conducted from Galatia. Bo man troops 
were not stationed in Galatia ; yet the levy of the war- 
like Oalatians must have meant more than in the case 
of most provincials. Moreover, as western Cilicia was 

iF|ii^f Avar <th ToiovTo (for tlm su^ipression of tlie ri)bli«r* and piratei) 
3atf(Af^fff#ai tiAXKov TDVi TiiirDtPt If inrlt rait 'Pm/iaioti ^f^^iJ' *l¥ai tOit 
4wi TAf Kpiffnt rttiwoji-ivoii^ flt ju^T Afl wB^iMtt intKXov (on iK^ooaat of 
the trAvelling on ciroull) uiirt ii<S' tirhmi/ (wbloh at all eveuU wera 
wautiug to tlie laUT legale of GaUlis), 
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then placed noder Cappadocia, tbe troops of this depen- 
dent prince had to take part in the work. The Syrian 
armj carried out the chastisement in the first place of the 
Homonodenses ; the governor, Publius Sulpiciua Quiri- 
nius, advanced some years later into their territoiy, cut 
off their supplies, and compelled them to submit en 
masse, whereupon they were distributed to the surround- 
ing townsliips and their former territoi^ was bud \rast«. 
The Clitae, another stock settled in western Cilicia 
nearer to the coast, met with einiOar chastisements in 
the years 36 and 52 ; as they refused obedience to the 
vassal-prince placed over them by Rome, and pillaged 
land and sea, and aa the ao-called rulers of the land could 
not dispose of thom, Uie imperial troops were on both 
occasions brought in from Syria to subdue them. These ac- 
counts have lieen accidentally preserved ; numerous eiiui- 
lar incidents have certainly been lost to remembranca 
But Augustus attempted tlie pacification of this region i 
also by way of setUement. The Helleniatio 
PMdjMi ooio- goTemmente had, bo to speak, isolated it ; not 
merely retained or seized a footing everywhere 
on the coast, but also founJed in the north-west a series 
of towns — on the Phi-j-gian frontier Ajiollonia, alleged to 
have been founderl by Alexander himself, Beleucia Siderus 
and Antiochia, both from the time of the Seleucida, fur- 
ther in Lycaouia, Laodicea Katatekaumene, and the capi- 
tal of this district which doubtless originated at the same 
time, Iconium. But in the mountain-land proper no trace 
of Hellenistic settlement is found, and still leas did the 
Ilomau senate apply itself to this Oifljciilt task. Augustus 
did so ; and only here in the whole Greek coast we meet 
a series of colonies of Boman vetei'ans evidently intended 
to acquire this district for peaceful settlement Of tlie 
older settlements just mentioned, Antiochia was suppHed 
with veterans and reorganised in Roman fashion, while 
there were newly laid out in southern Lycaonin Parlais, in 
Pisiditt itself the already-mentioned Cremua, m well aa 
farther to the south Olbasa and Comainit. Tho later j 
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governments did not continue with equal energy the work 
BO begun; yet under Claudius the "iron Bcleucia" of 
PiBiditi was inavle the " Claudian ; " while in the interior 
of western Cilicia Claud ioiMlis, and not far from it, per- 
haps at the same time, Germanicopolis were called into 
life, and Iconium, in the time of Augustus a small place, 
wiva brought ti> considerable development. The newly- 
founded towns remuined indeed unimportimt, but still 
notably restricted the field of the free iuliabitants of the 
mountains, nml general peace must at length have made 
its triumphal entrance also here. As well the plains and 
mountain-terraces of I'timphylia aa the mountain-towns 
of Pisidia itself, t\<j. Belga and Sogolassus, were during 
the imperial period well peopled and the territory care* 
fully cultivated ; tlie remains of mighty aqueducts and sin- 
gularly large theatres, all of them structures of the Boman 
imperial period, show, it is true, only mechanical skill, but 
bear traces of a peaceful prosperity Hchly developed. 
The goverumeut, it is true, uever quite mastered brig- 
uudage iu these regions, and if in the earlier 
periotl of the empire its ravages were kept in 
moderate bounds, the bands once more emerge as a wax- 
like power Id the troubles of the third century. They 
DOW piiss under the name of Isaiurians, and have their 
chief seat in the mountains of Ciliciti, from whence they 
plunder !aod and sea. They are mentioned first under 
Severus Alexander. That under Galhenus they proclaimed 
their robber-chief emperor, is probably a fable ; but cer- 
tainly under the emperor Probus such an one, by name 
Lydius, who for long Imd pillaged Lycia and Paraphylia, 
was subdued in the Boman colony Cremna, which he had 
occupied, after a long and obstinate siege by a Roman 
nnny. In later times we find a military cordon drawn 
round their territory', and a special commanding general 
appointed for the Isaurions. Their savage valour even 
procured for those of them, who chose to take service at 
the Byaintine court, for a time a position there such as 
tho Macedonians had possessed at the court of the Ptole- 
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miea ; in fact ose from their ranks, Zeno, died aa emperor 
of Byzantium.' 

Lastly, the region of Galatia, at a remote period the 
chief seat of the Oriental rule over anterior 
Asia, and preserving in the fameil rock-6CuIp(> 
urea of the modem Boghazkoi, formerly the royal town of I 
Pteria, retniniBcences of an almost forgotten glory, had in 
the courae of centuries become in language and manners 
a Celtic island amitlBt the waves of eastern peoples, and ; 
remained so in internEil organisation even under the em- 
pire. The three Celtic tribes, which, on the great migra- 
tion of the nation almut the time of the war between 
Pyrrbus and tlio Itomans, had arrived in the heart of Asia 
IMinor, and there, like the Franks in the Elast during the 
middle ages, had consolidated themselves into a firmlj 
knit soldier-state, and after prolonged roving had tftken 
up their definitive abode on either side of the Halys, had 
long since left behind the times when they issued forth 
thence to pillage Asia Minor, and where in conflict with 
the kings of Asia and Pergamus, provided that they did 
not serve them as mercenaries. They too were shattered 
before the superior power of the Romans (it. 323}, and be- 
came not leas subject to them in Asia than their country- 
men in the valley of the Po and on the Rhone and Seine. 
But in spite of their sojourn of several hundi"ed years in 
Asia Minor, a deep gulf still separated these Occidentsla 
from the Asiatics. It was not merely that they retained 
tbeir native language and their nationality, that still each 
of the three cantons was governed by its four hereditary 
princes, and the federal assembly, to which deputies wera 
sent by all in common, presided in the sacred oakgrove 



' Amidst llio proat unnamed rwiiw of S«r»jik, in Ihe upper vallejr 
of tho Limyrus, in eastern Ljeia (comp, Rjlter, Enikundt, xix p. 
!1TS), Btaoda a considerable lemplo^Iiap«d tomb, certainljr not 
oldar than the tliird century after Christ, on whicli mutilnted parts 
of men — heads, arms, lega — aru productid in relief, ax >juililHml wo 
might imagine, as the coat of aimi of a civilised roUlior-Qhlef (ooa- 
mimication from Beundorf). 
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as supreme authority over the Oalatian lantl (u. 260) ; nor 
was it that continued rudeness as well as warlike valoiu- 
dietLDguished them to a<lvantage ixa well aa to disadvantage 
from their neighboura ; such contrasts between culture 
and barbarism existed elsewhere in Aaia Minor, and the 
superficial and external Hellenising — such as ueigbbour- 
hood, commercial relations, the Phrygian cultus adopted 
by the immigrantSj and mercenary service brought in their 
train — must have set in not much later in Oalatia than e.g. 
in the ueigbbouriug Cappadocia. The contrast was of a 
different kind ; the Celtic and the Hellenic invasion came 
into competition iu Aaia Minor, and to the distinction of 
nationality was added the spui' of rival conquest. This 
was brought clearly to light iu the Mithradatio crisis ; by 
the side of the command of Mithradates to murder the 
ItjklinoK went the maseacre of the whole Galatian nobility 
(ilL 369), and, in keeping therewith, the Romans in the 
wars against the Oriental liberator of the Hellenes had no 
more faithful ally than the Oalatiaus of Asia Minor (iv. 
72, 177). 
For that reason the success of the Romans was theirs 
also, and the victory gave to them for a time a 
kta^m*"*" leading position in the affairs of Asia Minor> 
The old tetrarchate was done away, apparently 
by Pompeiua. One of the new cantonal princes, who had 
approved himself most in the Mithradatlc wars, Oeiotarus, 
attached to himself, besides his own territory, Leaaer 
Armenia and other portions of the former Mithradatic 
empire, and became an inconvenient neighbour to the other 
Gahitiau princes, and Uie most powerful among the dynasts 
of Asia Minor (iv. 177). jUter the victory of Caesar, to 
whom he occupied an attitude of hostility, and whose 
favour he was unable to gain oven by help rendered against 
Pharnaces, the possessions gained by him with or without 
consent of the Roman government were for the most part 
ngiun withdrawn ; the Caesarian Mithnulates of Pergamua, 
who on the mother's side was sprung from the Galatian 
royal bouse, obtained the most of what Deiotarus lost, and 
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waa even placer! by his side id GalatU itsell But, after 
tlie latter had shortJy afterwards met bis end in tlio Tauric 
CliersoiieBe (p. 340), and Caesar himself had not loDg after- 
wards been murdered, Deiotarus reinstated himself unbid- 
den in possession of ivhat he bad lost, and, as he knew 
how to submit to the Boman party predominant on each 
occasion in the East as well as how to change it at the right 
tiwe, he died at an advanced age in the year 
714 aa lord of all Galatia. His descendanta 
were portioned off with a small lordship in Paphlagonia; 
hit* kingilom, further enlarged towards the south by Ly- 
caonia and all the country down to the coast of Pamphylia, 
was transferred, aa waa already said, in the 

IB. 

year 718, by Antonius to Amyntaa, who seems 
to have conducted the government already in the last years 
of Deiotarus as his secretary aud general, and, as euch, had 
before the battle of Philippi effected the transition from 
the republican generals to the triumi-ira. Hia furtlier for- 
tunes liavo been already told. Equal to his predecessor 
in sagacity and bravery, he served (ii-st Antonius, and then 
Augustus as chief instrument for the pacification of the 

territory not yet subject iu Asia Minor, till he 

there met his death in the year 729. With 
him ended the Galutisin Ivingdom, and it was converted 
into the Itomaa province of Galatia, 
Its inhabitants were called Gallogrreci among the Bomaaa . 

oven in the last age of the repubhc ; tfaev' 

The inhnbltacU. i , t - ■ , i ., 

were, adds Jjivy, a raixeil people, aa tiioy were 
called, and degenerate, A good portion of tljem must 
have descended from the older Phrygian inhabitiints of 
these regions. Of still more weight is the fact, that the 
zealous worship of the gods in Galatia and the priesthood 
there have nothing iu common mth the ritual institutiona 
of the European Celts ; not merely was tlje Groat Mother, 
whose sacred symbol the Romans of Haniiibid'a time asked 
and received from the TolLstobogi, of a I'hrygiiiii type, 
but her priests belonged iu port at lejist to the Golatiiui 
nobility. Nevertheless, oven in the Itoman proviuoo of 
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Galatia the intemnl Drgoiiisatioti was predommontly Celtic. 
The fact that even uuder Pius tho strict paternal power 
foreign to Hellenic law subsisted iu Galatia, is a proof of 
this from the sphere of private law. In pablic relatious 
there were in this country still only the three old com- 
munities of the Tectosages, the Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, 
who perhaps appended to their names those of the tUruc 
chief places, AucjTa, Peasinus, and Tavium, but were es- 
sentiaUy nothing but the woU-knowa Gallic cantons, which 
also indeed were not without their chief place. If among 
the Celts of Asia the conception of the community as 
town gains the predomiiiance earUer than among the Eu- 
ropean,' and the name Ancyra more quickly disposBesses 
that of tho Tectosages than in Europe the name Burdigala 
diapoasesses that of the Btturiges, and there Ancyra even 
as foremost place of the whole country coUs itself tho 
"mother-city" (^)p-/<(nroXis), this certainly shows — what 
could not in fact bo otherwise — the influence of Greek 
neighbourhood and the incipient process of assimilation, 
the seYeral phases of which the superficial information 
that survives to us does not allow us to follow out. The 
Celtic names keep their hold down to the time of Tibe- 
rius ; afterwards they appear only isohit^'d in the houses 
of rank. 
That the Romans after the erection of the province — as 

in Gaul they allowed only tho Latin language 
Jjj^J^j^''" -—allowed in Galatia alongside of this only the 

Greek in business-dealings, was a matter of 
course. What course was taken earher we know not, aa 
wo do not meet with pro-Bomau written monuments in this 
country at all. As the language of conversation the Celtic 



' The fatnoua list of aervices rendsred to the oommouHj of Ancyra 
of the time of Tiberins lO. T. Or. 401301 designates the 0»I«tisn coto' 
munilieR iiBtinlly by tVnt, somoUmoB by wikii. The former «pl>«l. 
lalion «absutiaetill)' disuppears ; hat iu tlia full title, e. g. of the is 
•criptiuu, O. I, (tT. 4011, from the leaoDd ctjutury, Aiieyra alwftys 
hears tliu iijimu of thu puopU : n nvrfSraKu -nji TtAairiat %<.&ainh 
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niaintfuit&ct its ground with tenacity also id Asia ;' yet the 
Greek gradually gained tiie upper hand. In the fourth 
century Ancyra was one of the chief centres of Greek c\il- 
tiire ; " the small towns in Greek Gtalatia," says the man of 
letters, Themistius, who had grown gray in addressing the 
cultivated public, " cannot indeed cope with Antioch ; but 
the people appropriate to themselvea culture more zeal- 
ously than the genuine Hellenes, and, wherever the phi- 
losopher's cloak appears, they cling to it like the iron to the 
magnet." Yet the national language may have preserved 
itself in the lower circles down even to this period, particu- 
larly b«yond the Iblys among the Trocmi evidently much 
latn-Hellenised.' It has already been mentioned (p. 110) 
that, according to the testimony of the far-travelled church- 
father Jerome, still at the end of the fourth century the 
Asiatic Galatian spoke the same language, although cor- 
rupt, which was then spoken in Treves. That as soldiers ' 
the Galatian s, though sustaining no comparison with the 
Occidentals, were yet far more useful than the Greek 
Asiatics, is attested as well by the legion which king Deio- 
taruB raised from his subjects aft«r the Roman model and 
which Augustus took over with the kingdom and incorpo> 
rated with the Roman army under its previous name, i 
by the fact, that in the Oriental recruiting of the imperial 
period the Galatiana were drawn upon by preference just 
as the Data vians were in the west' 

' According to PsuaAnius, x, 80, 1, among the rnXitTaiMp ^pvy'na 
^«»T) Tp /irixwpfv apSiTtr the Bcsrlet berry ia termed I»; and Lacian, 
AlriT, 51, tells of the perptexitiea of the soolhas/ing Fsphlagoniui. 
when qaestionB were proposed to him ivpurrl i KiArurr} and people 
conTereant with this language were not just at b«iid. 

' If in the list mentioaed at p. 340, nota, from the time of Tibe- 
riui the largessea sre g\ven but aeldom to thrve peoples, mostlj to 
two peoplesor two cities, the latter ore, as Parrot oorrectlj remarka {df 
Onhitia, p. 83), Aucyrsand Peasinns, aadTaTiumof the Trocmi U in 
tile miitter of iar^^sse^ poRtpnnfrd tn them. Perhapa there WJUi at tliat 
time among these no township which could Im treatod «a a town. 

' Cicero {tul Alt. vi. 5, 3| writea of hia army in Cllieia: rxtrtUum 
itifiriimm tuiliilniiii, iifuiJlM sittu botui, »edeit QataCaram, Pitidorum, 
Lyr.ktniia : fuicr enim tint wttrn robcra. 
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To the extra-European Hellenes belong further the two 
great ialands of the eastern Mediterranean, 
Crete and Cyprus, as weU as the numerous isl- 
ets of the sea between Greece and Asia Minor; 
the Cyrenaic Pentapolis also on the opposite African coast 
is so separated by the surrounding desert from the interior 
that it may be in some measure ranked along with those 
Ch:«ek islands. These constituent elements, however, of 
the enormous mass of lands united under the sceptre of 
the emperors do not add essentiaUy new features to the 
general historical conception. The minor islands, Hellen- 
iaed earlier and more completely than the continent, be- 
long as regards their essential character mure to Euro- 
pean Qreece than to the colonial field of Asia Minor ; as 
indeed we have already Beveml times mentioned the Hel- 
lenic model-state, Rhodes, in connection with the former. 
The islands are chiefly noticed at this epoch, inasmuch as 
it was usual in the imperial period to banish men of the 
better classes to them by way of punishment. They chose, 
where the case was specially severe, rocks like Oyarus and 
Donussa; but Andros, Cythnus, Amorgos, once flourishing 
centres of Greek culture, were now places of punishment, 
while in Lesboa and Samos not seldom Romans of rank 
and even raeiubera of the imperial house voluntarily took 
up a somewhat lengthened abode. Crete and Cyprus, 
whose old Hellenism had under the Persian rule or in 
complete isolation lost contact with home, orgamsetl them- 
selves— Cyprus as a dependency of Egypt, the Cretan 
towns as autonomous— in the Hellenistic and later in the 
Roman epochs according to the general forms of Greek 
polity. In the Cyrenaic towns the system of the Lagids 
prevailed ; we find in them not merely, as in the strictly 
Greek towns, Hellenic burgesses and metoeci, but alongside 
of them, as with the Egyptians in Alexandria, the "peas- 
ants," that is the native Africans, and among the meloeci 
the Jews form, as they do likewise in Alexandria, a numer- 
ous and privileged class. 

To the Greeks in common the Roman imperial govern- 
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ment never granted a representation. The Augustan Am- ' 
Lomi niih. P^i<^tiony waa reafricted, as we saw (p. 275) 
UoUunui ui All* to the Hellenes in Achaia, Epirua, and Mocedo* 

ma. If the Hadrianic Panhellenes in Athens 
acted OS though they were representative of all the Hel- 
leiiea, they yet encroached on the other Greek provinces ' 
only in HO for as they decreed, so to speak, honorary Hel- 
lenism to individual towns in Asia (p. 289) ; and the fact 
that they did so, just shows that the extraneous commuiu- 
ties of Greeks were by no means included amoug those 
PanhcUeues. If in Asia Minor there is mention of repre- 
sentation or represeDtativos of the Hellenes, what is meant 
by this in the provinces of Asia and Bitbynia organised 
completely after the Hellenic muiuer, is the diet and the 
president of the diet of these provinoes, in so far as tha 
proceed from the deputies of the towns belonging to each 
of them, and all of these towns are Gi-eek polities ; ' while 
in the non-Greek province of Galatia the representatives 
of the Greeks sojourning there, placed alonf^idc of the 
Galatian diet, are designated as " presidents of the 1 
Greeks."' 
To the confederation of towns the Roman government 

in Asia Minor hod no occasion to oppose spe-j 
iK^'^tHUv^'' cial obstacles. In Roman as in pre-Bomaa 

times nine towns of the Troad performed in 
common religioiis functions and celebrated common festi-j 



' DeorepB ot the M t^s 'Atrlaj 'EAAumi, C> L A, 3487, 8057 ; » 
Lycian lionqnred Inrh toC «u[u>i>]5 tmit ir\ r^r 'Kaiat TAA^iwi' taX litrh 
Tuv i[r na,']jupii\iif niKtttn, Benndorf, Lyk. Ueur, \. 122 ; letters lo 
the ndlenea in Aaia, C. I. Or. 3833, 3833 ; i (b'Spct'EAA^Kit in the 
address to llie diet of Pergnmua, Aristidcs, p. ol7.— An i^ax toC 
KoiroD tS* iy BiSoAif "E.K\fiyiar, Perrot, Erpi. tie ill GiiUilie. p, 32 ; 
letter of the empf'ror Alexander to tlie sime, Di's/, xlijt. 1, 25. — 
Dio, 11. 20 : Tott livots^ "EAAi^ros o^of irtxaA^a'aSj iavr^ tii'o, T04f f^ir 
'AirtEU^Ti ir Tlrpytifititf roJt H Bijfvtvif ty fitKOfiriB^'i^ rttiwyl^oi ^rrrpci^t. 

' tk<slJc>9 lUe GnlntsToUs (Kanjuardt, StantiTfru: i. 515) we mwit, 
iu Galiilin evcMi uudvr Iladrinri llelUilarrha« i Ih'U. d* earr. XEaQ.' 
Til, IH), itbii <;au i.>ul/ hi.' tttktiu livre like Uie Helleaarclis ia TkBaia 
(p. 342, tioto 2). 
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vols. ' The (lief a of the tlLfferent provincea of Asia Minor, 
which were her© as in the whole empire called into exist- 
ence aa a fixed institution by Auguatua, were not different 
in themselves from those of the other provincea. Yet 
this institution developed itself, or rather changed its 
nature, here in a peculiar fashion. With the immediate 
purpose of these annual asaomblies of the civic doputiea 
of each province ' — to bring its wishes to the knowledge 
of tlie governor or the government, and generally to serve 
as organ of the province — was here first combined the cel- 
ebration of the annual festival for the governing emperor 
and the imperial system generally. Augus- 
tus in the year 725 allowed the diets of Asia 
and Bithynia to erect temples and show divine honour 
to him at their places of assembly, Pergamus and Nicome- 
dia. This new arrangement soon extended to the whole 
empire, and the blending of the ritual institution with 
the administrative berame a leading idea of the provin- 
cial organiaation of the imperial period. But as regards 
pomp of pricata and festivals and civic rivalries, this ineti- 

' Tlio <ru>>iJSpi<ii> rar tnia StifUir (SelilietuAQU, TVoM, 1884, p. *2Q(j) 
clillB it3t^lf elstjwhere 'JAifTi mi r6\eit etl Kointrottrai 'njt &wrlaf teal rou 
(S^iiKu iral t^i rartiyvpttfs [ik p. 354). Another document of the 
iumn luat^ue from the titne> of AntigonoB is givt>n !ti Droj-stfn, ffii- 
IrniiiiHtu, ii. 3, 3tt2 ff. So liro other xoiri are to he Uketi, wluch 
rofur to a narrower circle than tlm province. Such as the old one of 
lliu tliirtveii louio cities, that of tlie Luabians (Mari|nardt, Jibuitt- 
vrrw. i p 1>I0), that of th« Phrygians on the coins of Apamea, 
Then have also had their magisterial prefiidents, aa indeed there 
has recvnttj heen foumj a Leahiarch (Marquardl, le.), and likewise 
lh« Mouaian Hellfnes were under a Pontarcli (p. 308). Yet it Is not 
imprnlialtlu tliJtt, wlK^re the archonshipin named, the lea^e is more 
tliati a mere festal aaaociatioTi ; tlie Leoliians as well as the Moetinn 
l'enta|iolis raar havM had a spetaial diet, over which theie officers 
preJiiJed. On the other hand tlia koih^v tov 'TfryaAiou wfSlou (Ram- 
*»)■, Ciiiet (iiul tiinhttprk* of Phrtfffui, p. lOt, which stands alougside 
or several SvfK"- is ■ <jna»i • com tn unity destitute of civic right* 

* The compoailiuTi of the diets of Axia Minor is most clearlj ap- 
parent in Sirabii's aormint of the Lyoiarchy (xiv. 3, !1, p. (5tH) and 
in the narralive of A rtstides ( ^>r 30, p iJ44) as to his elecUoo to 
one of the Asiatic provincial priuslhooda. 
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tntion nowhere developed iteelf so much as in the province 
of Asia and, aDologooaly, in the other prorinces of Asia 
Minor ; and nowhere, coosequGutly, Ims there subsisted 
alongside of^ and above, municipid ambition a provincial 
ambition of the towns still more than of the individuals, 
Bnch as in Asia Minor dominates the whole public life. 

The high priest (apx*tp^) of the new temple appointed 

from year to year in the province is not merely 

priMt.Mi.i the most eminent dignitary of the province, 

"^ "■ but throughout its bounds the year is desig- 

nated after him. ' The system of festivals and games after 
the model of the Olympic festival, which spread more and 
more as we saw among all the Hellenes, was associated in 
Asia Minor predominantly with the festivals and games 
of the provincial worship of the emperor. The conduct 
of these fell to the president of the diet, in Asia to the 
Asiarch, in Bithynia to the Bithyniarch, and so on ; and 
Dot less he hod chiefly to bear the costs of the annual 
festival, although a portion of these, like the remaining 
d^ienaes of this equally brilliant and loyal worship, vras 
covered by voluntary gifts and endowments, or was ap- 
portioned among the several towns. Hence these presi- 
dentships were only accessible to rich people ; the pros- 
perity of the town Tralles is indicated by the fact, that it 
never wanted Asiarchs — the title remained even after the 
expiry of the official year — and the repute of the Apoatle 
Paul in E^phesus is indicated by his connection with difTer- 
ent Asiarchs there. In spite of the expense this was an 
honorary position much sought after, not on account of 
the privileges attached to it, e.g. of exemption from trus- 
teeship, but on account of its outward splendour ; the 
festal entrance Into the town, in purple dress and with 
chaplet on the head, preceded by a procession of boys 
swinging their vessels of incense, was in the horizon of 
the Qreeks of Asia Minor what the ohve-branch of (Mym- 

< Sm ax»iiiplm for Ada, C. I. Or. 3487 ; for Lycia, Bentidorf, 
Ljfk. Utile, !, p. 71. But the L;elan teieral uitMubly deaiguat«« 
tlifl yew* not Ly tlia AmUSi-reuii but b/ tht) I.ycri»n;li. 
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piu waa among the Hellenes. On several occasions tfais 
or that Asitttic of quality boasts of having been not merely 
himself Aaiarcii bat descended alao from ilsiorcha. If 
this cultus was at the outset confined to the provinoial 
capitals, the municipal ambition, which in the province of 
Asia in particular assumed incredible proportions, verj 
soon broke through those limits. Here already in the 
year 23 a second temple was decreed by the pro'i'ince 
to the then reigning emperor Tiberius as well as to his 
mother and to the senate, and after long quarrelling of 
the towns, was by decree of the senate, erected at Smj*ma. 
The other larger towns followed the example on later oc- 
casions;. ' If hitherto the province had had only one pres- 
ident and one chief priest, as only oue temple, now not 
merely had as many chief priests to be appointed as there 
were provincial temples, but also, seeing that the conduct 
of the temple-festival and the execution of the games per- 
tained not to the chief priest but to the land-president, 
and tiie rival great to^vns were chiefly concerned about the 
festlTals and games, there was given to all the chief priests 
at the same time the title and the right of presiden<^, 
so that at least in Asia the Afdorchy and the chief priest- 
hood of the provincial temples coincided.' Therewith the 

' Taoittu, Ann. ir, 15, &S, The to<m which po^^saes a tempU 
dedicated b; tlie diet of tha provinot) (the Kmi'&f -Hjt 'Airiat k. t, a.) 
bean on tliat atxinxat the honorary predicate of the ' ' (imperial ) tero- 
ple-keep«r" (v»iK^ei) ; and, if oua of Ihum has several to ahovr, 
the number ia iipp«udiid lu this iiistitution one may clearly diB- 
oerii bow the impurlal worship obtaioed its full elaboration in 
Asia Minor, tn reality the neowrate is general, applicahle to any 
deity and any town ; titular)/, as an honorary surname of the town, 
it meets as with vanisbing exceptions only in the imperial cultus 
pf Aaia Minor— only ione Greek towns of the neighbouring prov- 
inoes. snch as Trlpolis in Syria, Thnwudonioain Maeedonia, partici- 
paUid in it. 

' Howevor little tha orlginftl diversity of the presidency of the 
didt atid Uik proviunial chief priusibood for the coitus of the em- 
peror cao be oaUod in question, jut not merely in the case of tha 
former does th« magisterial character of the president. stiU clatrly 
nHMgnisable in Ueilas, whence tbu organ sdati on of the xstrdgaiM- 
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diet and the eiyil functions, from which Uie institutMiD 
had its origin, feU into the background ; the Asi&rch was 
soon nothing more thjan the proTider of a popular festival 
aimexed to the divine worahip of the former and preaent 
emperors, on which account indeed his wife — the Asiarch- 
eaa — might and zealonsly did take part in the celebration. 
A practical importance, increased in Asia Minor bj the 
high estimation in which this institution was held, maj 
have attached to the provincial chief-priesthood for the 

rsUj proceeds, fall completelj Into the alude in A^ia Minor, bnt 
here in fact, trhere the Koirir hac several ritaal ceatruB, tbci 'Ariifxiit 
uid lUe ifx'*f>f"^ ""if 'Atr'iai seem to have unktg&mated. The [>nis- 
Ident of the taipir never betn in Asik Minor the title of arparvyit, 
irhJoh sharply emphasises the civil office, and j^{ai rsS <ie(iret> (p. 
344, note) or n« tSrom [C. I. Or. 4380", p. 1166) is rare -, the oom- 
poands 'Atnifix^^t /^•"c^ipX't', aDalogoiu to the 'EtXaSipx^i uf Atrhaia, 
are alreadj in 8tr^l>o's timti the osoal designation. Tliat in the 
minor provinces, like Gatatla and Ljcia, the Arcbnn ntid the Areh- 
lerens of the province retnatned separate, is oerlaio. But Sn Ana 
the exigtence of Asiarchs for Ephesus and SmTma is esUblishod bj 
iniioriptions (Marqitardt, StaaitBerui. i. 514), while jet aooordiug to 
the nature of the institation there could onlj be one Asiaroh for 
the whole province. Here, too, the Agonothesia of the Archiereoa 
is attested (Oalen on Hippocrates d» part 18, 3, p. 507, KShn : 
wap^ luity iy Utpydut^ rvf ^x^'P^' ^' KoXovfiiwas n&mfAOx^*^ i'rtrwX'- 
aitTttr), while it ia the verj essence of the Aiisrchate. To all ap> 
pearance the rivalries of the towns have here led to thu result, tlu^ 
after there were several temples of the «mperor dedicated bj the 
province in diiferent townjs, the Agonothesia was taken from tha 
real president of the diet, and, instead, the titnlar Asiarchate and 
the Agonothesia were committed to the chief priest of each temple. 
In that ease the 'Aaiipxv^ "^ vf X«P'^t If' t^'^'o' is explained on the 
coins of the thirteen Ionic towns (Hionnet, iii (il, 1), and on Bpht»- 
■Ian inscriptions the some Ti. Julius Rfginus maj bo named some- 
times 'A.atapx'l' fi raiSr rir tr EipitT^ (Wood Inter, frmtt tf)« ffreat 
OieiUre, p. 18), sometiines ipx"!"'" S^ ra^rrur if t^iatf (th. a. 8, 14, 
similarly Oi. — Only in this way, too, are the institutions of IUm 
fourth century to he comprehtinded. Here a chief priest appoars in 
every province, in Asia with the title of Aaiarch, in Syria with that 
of Syriarcb, and so forth. If the amalgamation of the Amhon and 
tiio Archierens had nlrfsdy iMtgan earlier in tUi- province of Asia, 
nothing was more naturxil lltan now, on l)i« diminutiim of the prov< 
inoes, to ootubine thorn cvarywUere In Ihla way. 
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worship of the emperors through the relifJ:i0U8 auperm- 
teiidence aasociatod ivitli it. After tlio diet had 
otwmhn>by^ 0D<5^ rcBolved on the worship of the emper- 
J^LJJ'*''^*' ors, and the govertiment had given its consent, 
action on the port of the towns followed as a 
matter of course ; in Asia ah-eady under Augustus at least 
all the chief places of judicial circuit had their Caesareum 
and their emperors' festival, ' It was the right and duty of 
the chief priest to watch over the execution of these pro- 
vincial and municipal decrees and the practice of the cultus 
in his district ; what this might mean, is elucidated by the 
fact, that the autouomy of the free city of Cyzicus in Asia 
was set aside under Tiberius for this among other reasons, 
that it had allowed the decree for building the temple of 
the god Augustus to i-emain unhilfiUed — perhaps just be- 
cauae it as a free town was not under the diet. It is prob- 
able that this superintendence, although it primarily con- 
cerned the emperor-worsliip, extended to the affairs of 
religion in general, ' Then, when the old and the new faith 
began to contend in the empire for the mastery, it was 
probably, in the first instance, through the provincial chief 
priesthood that the contrast between them was converted 
into conflict. These priests appointed from the provincials 
of mark by the diet of the province, were by their tnuU- 
tiona and by their o£Qcial duties far more called and in- 
clined than were the imperial magistrates to animadvert 
on neglect of the recognised worship, and, where dis- 
suasion did not avail, as they had not themselves a power 
of punishment, to bring the act punishable by civil law to 

' 0. I. Gr. 39(}a». 

' Did oC Prnsa, Or. 35, p. 00 R., nam^a the AstikrchEt acd the 

iU]filo^oii8 arohoDS {he deaignatea clearly their Agoru^theiut, and In 
it atao paint th« corrupt worils roiif iwttrvtivvf tiatf &^ Tj*ftputf r^t 
firW)»t SAi(t, for tTrhicb probably we sboalil read t^» irtpat 8\i)i) 
Tobt hrii/'wu ipxuvTES rwu Itpiwv. Theru is, as ia well known, an 
atmoRt constant abaetice In the desi^ation of the provincial priesta 
of express refereoce to the worship of the emptiror? ; there waa 
good rtfuson for that abaence, if tliey were expetrted to play in their 
Ipberea the part of the Pontifex muximua in Rome. 
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the notice of the local or imperial authoritiea and to invoke 
the aid of the secular arm — above all, to bring tlie Chris- 
tians face to face with the demands of the imperi&l cultus. 
In the later period the regents adhering to the old faitk 
even expressly enjoin these chief priests personally, sni3* 
through the priests of the towns placed under them, to 
punish contraventions of the existing religious arraage~ 
ments, and asBign to them exactly the part which tmiler 
the emperors of the new faith is taken by the metropolitan 
and his urban bishops.' Probably here it was not the 
heathen organisation that copied the Christian institutions; 
but, convei'sely, the conquering Christian church that took 
its hierarchic weapons from the arsenal of the enemy. All 
this apphed, as we have already observed, to the whole 

' Mazimiuua tor this purpose placed military lielp at tlie dis 
of the ohiaf priest of the indlHdaal proviqce (Euaebius, Ilut. Ecet' 
viii, 14. 9) ; «Dd the fainoHs letter of Julian [Sp. 49, comp. Ep. 63) 
to the Galaturch ot the time gives a clear view of his obligations. 
He is to superintend tlie whole religions matters of llie province ; to 
preaurve his iudepundencu lu contradistinction to the governor, not 
to dano« attendance upon him, not to allovr Iiim to appear in thv 
temple iritli military escoit, to receive him not in front of, but in,, 
the temple, within wlucL he is lord and the govt?rnor ■ private man^^ 
Of the subaidiea which the gOTernment has fettled on the province' 
(30,000 bushels of com and 60,Cy(J() sdxtarii of wine), he is to expend 
the fifth port on the poor persons who become clientji of thehektbeu 
priests, tud to employ the rest otherwise on charitable object*: in 
every town of the province, if pooaible, with the aid of private per- 
sons, to call ioto existence hospitals (fcv«9ax«<a), not merely for heath- 
ens, bat for everybody, and no longer to allow the Christians the mo< 
noply of good worka. He is to urge all the priests of the pronnca 
by example and exhortation generally to maintain a religiotu walk, 
to avoid the frequenting of theatres and taverns, and in particular 
to frequent the temples diligently with their family and thai) 
attendants, or else, if they should not amend their ways, to dsp 
them. It is a putoral letter In the best farm, only with th<> addre 
altered, and with qnotivtionB from Homer instead of the Bibl«.' 
Clearly as the.4e arrangements bear on their face the etamp of 
heathenism alresdy collapsing, and certainly as in tliio xxteiit they 
are foreign to the earlier epoch, the foundation at any rote - th« 
general superintendence of the chief priest of tlie province over 
matters of worvhip— by no meant appears as a new institution. 
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empire ; but the very practical uonsequences of the pro- 
■rineial regulation of tlie imperial cultus^the exercise of 
religious auperintendence and the peraecution of persona 
of another faith — were dr'awn pre-eminently in Asia 
Minor. 
Alongside of the cultuB of the emperors the worship of 
the gods proper found its favoured abmle in 
Asia Minor, aod all its extravagance b in par* 
ticular there found a refuge. The mischief of 
asylums and of miraculous cures had here its seat in a 
quite special sense. Under Tiberius the limitation of the 
former was enjoined by the Bomon senate ; the god of 
beahng, Aaklepios, nowhere performed more and greater 
wonders than in his much-loved city of Pergamus, which 
worshipped him an Zeus Asklepios, and owed to him a 
good part of its prosjierily in the imperial period. The 
most active wonder-workers of the time of the empii'e — tlie 
subsequently canonised Cappadocian ApoUonius of Tyana 
and the Paphlagonian serpent-man Alexander of Ahonu- 
teichos — belonged to Asia Minor- If the general pro- 
hibition of associations was carried out, as we shall see, 
with special strictness in Asia Minor, the reason must 
doubtless be sought mainly in tlie religious conditions 
wluch gave special occasion to the abuse of such unions 
there. 
The pubhc safety was left to depend in the main on the 
land itself. In the earlier imperial period, 
apart from the Syrian command which in- 
cluded Gosteni Cilicia, there was stationed in all Asia 
Minor simply a detachment of 5,000 auxiliary troops, which 
Beired as a garrieooin the province of Oalatia,' along with 



PabUowfMf, 



' Tliig troop, according lo its jmsition In Joeepbos, fiWJ. Jiui. W. 
tH, 4, b«tiTeen the proviiiDes o( .\Bia and CappidociA not provided 
with garrisons, can onl; be referred to G&lfttta. Of canrse it fur- 
DlBhed also the detaeUmenta, wliicb wvre slationod io tbe dependent 
torriturias uu the Cauc^asus, at tliat lim«— under Nero — apparently 
also ihoax Btaliunvd on Die BoBponu itjwlf, iu whicli, it Is true, also 
tlte Moesiait norjia look part (p. <)45). 
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K fleet of 40 ships ; this command was destined pattlv to 
keep in check the restless Pisidkns, partlj* to cover the 
north-eaatem frontier of the cmpue, and to watch over the 
coast of the Black Sea as far as the CrimeiL Yespasian 
raised this troop to the status of an army corps of two 
legions and placed its staff in the province of Cappadocia 
OD the upper Euphrates. Besides these forces destined to 
guard the frontier there were not then any garrisons of note 
in anterior Asia ; in the imperial province of Lycia and 
Pamphylia, eg, there lay a single cohort of 500 men, ia , 
the senatorial provinces, at the most, indtvidoal soldiers i 
told off from the imperial gaai-d or from the neighbouringf j 
imperial provinces for special purposes.' If this testifies, 
on the one hand, most emphatically to the internal peace ' 
of these provinces, and clearly brings 1)efore our eyea the 
enormous contrast of the citizens of Asia %Iinor with the 
constantly unsettled capitals of Syria and Elgypt, it ex- 
plains, on the other hand, the Buhsistence, already noticed 
in another connection, of brigandage in a country moun- 
tainous throughout and in the interior partly desolate, 
pfirticularly on the Myso-Bithynian frontier and in the 
mountain valleys of Piaidia and Isauria. There was no i 
civic militia proper in Asia Minor. In spite of the flouiisb- 
ing of gymnastic institutes for boys, youths, and men, thaj 
Hellenes of this period in Asia remained as unwarUke i 
in Europe,' They restricted themselves to creating for 
the maintenance of public safety civic peace- 
masters (EirenarchB), and placing at their dis- 
posal ft number of civic gena d'armet, partly mounted mer- 
cenaries of small repute, but which rauat yet have been] 
useful, since the emperor Marcos did not disdain, in the i 
sorely felt want of tried soldiers during the Marcomanian 
' Pmeioiian xtationaTiua Kplitti, Ej>h. epigr, iv. n. 70. A Boldier 
tin tUUiotif- Nimm^Ungi, Plin. ad Trtii. 74. A legionary oentiuion 
in Byiantiam, St. 77, 78. 

' In tlie muDJcipul matters of Aai> Minor uvurythiDg occurs excvpt , 
what relates to urns. The StDjrniekD irT/ictTTi-yis 4tI rir uvXwr ia of ■ 
course a riiminiaounce e^iiftUy witlvtlM ooltua ol HorakUs iw\o^i\ai 

[G.I. Or. aies). 
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war, lu Incorpornte tbeBe towo-soldierB of Aiua Miuur 

amony tliu imperial troops.' 

Tlio ailiuuiistration of juBiice ou the part aa well of the 
civic aulLorities as of the governors left at 
^""tuium"""" thia epoch much to be desired ; yet the emer- 
l^eneo of the uuperitil rule marks a turu iu it 
for the better. The iuterfereniie of the supreme power 
bad under the rtpublic coiitiued iL-^elf to the penal control 
of the public oihuials, and exercised thia, especially in 
later times, feebly aud factioualy, or rather not at all. 
Now uot merely were the reius drawn tighter in Home, in- 
aaiouch as the strict Buperintendcnco of ita own officers 
was inseparable from the unity of military government, 
and pven the imperial senate was induced to watch mors 
fihai-ply over the administration of iUi mandatories ; but it 
bt'ciuuc now possible to set aside the miacarriagea of the 
provincial courts by way of the newly introduced appeal, 
or else, where an impartial trial ooidd not he expected La 
the province, to caixy the process to Rome before the bar 
of the emperor.' Both of tliese steps applied also to the 

' The Eirenarch of Smyrna sends out thuae yf>i» tTurtnin to arrest 
Poly carp : i^^XSott Sury^rm jcol lirw^ts ftvrit t*?i' fruF^&uv atiriHt SwKanf, 
ill M AjiTTttf Tp^x""** (Aela vutri., a<L Ituiuort, p. 30). Tliatthuy 
liiul luit the rkmiuur of sotiiiera proper, is also elsuwhiire Tcmarked 
{Ammiaii, iLxyf'n. ii, 0: Mlhibiti* fnniermibii/t guSnimfiim—a^iintX 
lliy Ismirians-iyittw div/mitfi* apdiiinl). Tlieir eraployineut in the 
Marcotnaniau war it feportod by the Uiograplier of Mareus, c. 2S : 
armarit it ifiogmitiu, «uid by tlie inacription o( Aeiani ia Phry^a, 
('. t Or, 'Mtit It !!)= Lebas-Waddlogloa, 0U3 ; vofOffX^iv rf icu|ily 
Kalrofii aviiiiaxir ttuytitlrTir ita^ imiraii, 

' Iti CnidviB (Bull, (ffl eorr. IleU. vii. 031, in the year 741-742 v. c, 
some apparently respectable bnrgeaaet had dnrlng 
three nights aesailed the house of on« with whom 
Ihcy had a personal fuuil ; in rcpelliuij; the attack one of the slaves 
of thx lieaieged house had kilted on« of the assailants by a vessel 
Ihmwo from the window. Tlie wcnpants of tha besieged house 
were thereupon accnned of manslanghter, but, as (hey had puliltc 
opittton af;ain.ft Ihoni, tUcy dreaded the civic tribunal and desind 
the matter to hf decided by the verdict of the emperor Augustus. 
Thi' latter hail the case investigated by a eommintiouer. aod ac- 
quitted the accused, of which he informed the auihoriliea in 
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aeaaional pToyinces, and were to all appearaace, pr 
dommaDtly felt hh a benefit 
As io the coae of the Hellenes of Europe, bo in Asia 

Minor tbe Homan piorince was essentiallv an 
iiaa or (ownt In aggregate of urban commuDities Here, as ii 

Hellas, tbe traditional received forms of dem> 
ocratic polity were in general retained, e.f/, the magie 
continued to be chosen by the burgesses, but everywhere ' 
the determining influence was placed in the hands of the 
wealthy, and no free play was allowed to the pleasure of J 
the multitude any more than to serious political ambition. 
Among the limitations of municipal autonomy it was pe- 
culiar to the towns of Asia l^Iinor, that tbe already men- 
tioned Eirenarch, the police-master of tbe city, was subfld*^ 
quently nominated by tbe governor from a list of ten 
names proposed by tbe council of the city. Tbe govern- 
ment- trusteeship of civic finanoe-^mioistrntion — the im- 
perial appointment of one not belonging to tbe city 

itself as a guardian of property {curator rei 

puUicae, kxryurr^), wbose consent tbe civic au- 
thorities had to procure in tbe more important dealingsJ 
with praperty — was never general, but was ordained for' 
this or that city according to need ; in Asia Minor, liow- 
ever, in keeping with the importance of its turban devet>i 
opment, it was introduced specially early, i.e. from tbe 
beginning of tbe second century, and on a specially com- 
prehensive scale. At least in tbe third century here, a»^ 
elsewhere, other important decrees of tbe communal ad- 
miniBtration bad to be laid before tbe governor to be con- 
firmed, Tbe Boman government did not insist auywbere, 

CnidtiB, with the remark tliat thej woald not bftve handlud ibe 
natter Impartially, and directed tliem lo tutt in nocordanee «Ub 
liie verdict. Tliis wag certainlj, as Cnidiu was a (mu town, an »t 
croivobment on it« sovereign rights, as also in Atheu8 appeal to th*] 
amperoi and even to the proconaul was id Hadrian's time allowabl*-! 
(p. 3Si, note S). But nnv one who contiders the fltalu of (hinge ta 
t(i juKtioe in a Qreelt town i>f this epoch and of lliie iwaitiuii, will 
not •loiaht thai, whtlusiioli I'TiofunoUment gave doabtlens occaslun lo 
Tariouii uujuut duutsious, it luuitb tauTv frequenll; )>reveuti>d them. 
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and least of all in the HeUenic lands, qd uniformitj of 
municipal consUtution ; in Asia Minor there prevaUed 
great variety, according, it may be conjectured, in many 
cases with the pleasure of the individual burgeaa-bodies, 
although for the communities belonging to the same 
province the law organising each province prescribed 
general rules. Whatever institutions of this sort may be 
looked upon aa diffused in Asia Minor, and predominantly 
peculiar to the land, bear no political character, but are 
merely significant as regards social relations, such as the 
uxiions spread over all Asia Minor, partly of the older, 
partly of the younger citizens, the Gerusitt 
and the Neoi, clubs for the two classes of age 
with corresponding places of gymnastic exercise and fes- 
tivals.' Of autonomous communities there were from the 
outset far fewer in Asia Minor than in Helhis proper ; aiid, 
in poriicular, the most important towns of Asia Minor 
' The GerusiB often montionpd in inscHptiotiB of Asia Minor bus 
notliiiig but the nuiie in common with th@ political instilution hit 
upon by L^simsohnB in Ephesus (Strabo, xiv. 1, 21, p. (140 ; Wood, 
Kpltemt, inner, frmn the temjAe vf IHtnut, n. 10) ; its charauter iii 
Uoman times Is indicated partly by Vilniviiu, ii. 8, 10; Crixn 
Ulii/iiiiiH) l^rduini ririhun tid reqttittemtdum aetati* otia Mtiiorum 
roUrt/io 'jmitutm iMiairmtnty partly by the inscription recently 
fonnd in the Lycian town Sidymii iBenadorf, Lyk. lieite, i. 71), 
according to which coaoi.-il nud people ruaolve, i« the l&w require*, 
to institute a Gernsia, and to elect to it 50 Buleutae and 50 other 
citixen», who then appoint a gymnasiarph for the new Gerasi*. 
Thia gymuisiarch, wUo meets us elsewhere, as well as the Hymnode 
of the Gerasia (Manadier, qua rtmilk. KfikeMi un tint, p. 51), are, 
aiDong the office-bearers of thie body known to us, the only one 
oharacteristic of its nature. Analogous, bnt of less estimation, are 
the eatUffiit of the vioi, wbioh alM have their own gymDaeiarchs. 
To the two ovenearc of th« plsoeB of gym&Mtio ex«roiae for the 
grown-np citizens the g^ymnastarohs of the Ephebi form the con- 
trast (iMensdier, p. 01 1. Common repasts and festiTals (to wblcti 
the Hymnodi^s has reference) were of coarse not wanting, partic- 
ularly in the case of tite Gerusia. It was not a provision for the 
poor, Dor yt't a ecUe^um reeerved for the mnnlflipol aristocracy ; 
lint charactiTiEtic fur tlie mode of civil iiiteroounse among the 
Oraeks, witli whom I lie Kvmoasiitm vriu tieart^ what the citixeus' 
Miemblj' ruoma are in utir tuiall towns. 
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never had tbia doubtful distinction, or at any rate early 
lost it, such as Cyzicus mider Tiberius (p. 377), Samoa 
througli VeBpaBian. Aaia Minor was just old subject-ter- 
ritory and, under its Persian aa under ita Hellenic rulere, 
iifi'UBtomed to monarchic orgauisation ; here less than in 
Hellas did useloBS recollections and vague Lopes carry 
mc]i away beyond the limited municipal horizon of the 
pi-eeeut, and there was not much of this Bort to disturb 
the peaceful enjoyment of such happiness in lifo aa was 
possible under the existing circumstances. 

Of this happiness o^ life there was abundance in Asia 

Minor under the Roman imperial government. 

"No province of them all," says an author 
hving in Smyrna under the Antonines, " haa bo many towns 
to show as ours, and none such towns as our largest It 
has the advantage of a charming country, a favourable 
climatic varied products, a position in the centre of the 
empire, a girdle of peaceful people all round, good order, 
rarity of crime, gentle treatment of slaves, consideration 
and goodwill from the rulers." Asia was called, as we 
have already said, the province of the five hundred towns ; 
and, if the aiid interior, in part fitted only for pasture, of 
Phrygia, Lycaouia, Galatia, and Cappadocia was even at 
that time but thinly peopled, the rest of the coaat was not 
far behind Asia. The enduring prosperity of the regions 
capable of cultivation in Asia Minor did not extend merely 
to the cities of Ulustrious name, such as Ephesus, Smynin. 
Laothcea, Apamea ; wherever a comer of the country, 
neglected under the desolation of the fifteen hundred 
years which separate us from that time, is opened up tu 
investigation, there the first and the most powerful feeling 
is that of astonishment, one might almost say of shame, at 
the contrast of the wretched and pitiful present with the 
happiness and splendour of the past Roman age. 

On a secluded mouutaiii-top uot far from the Lyciim 

coast, whoro according to the Greek fable 

dwelt the Cliimaera, lay the ancient Cragus, 
probably built only of beams and clay tiles, and having 
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for that reason no trac«i of it left excepting the Cyclopian 
fortreas-walla at the foot of the hill. Below the summit 
apreada a, pleasant fertile valley with freah Alpine air and 
Bouttiem Tegetation, Burrounded by mountains rich In 
wooda and game. When under the emperor Olaudiua 
Lycia became a pro^-ince, the Roman goTCminent trans- 
ferred the mountain-town — the " green Cragua" of Horace 
— ^to this plain ; in the market-place of the new town, 
Sidyma, the remains still stand of the tetrastyle temple 
then dedicated to the emperor, and of a atately colonnade, 
which a native of the place who had acquired means as a 
physician built in his early homa Statues of the emper- 
ors and of deserving fellow-citizena adorned the maj-ket ; 
there were in the town a temple to its protecting gods, Ar- 
temis and Apollo, baths, gymnastic institutions {yvfLvda-ia) 
for the older as for the younger citizens ; from the gates 
along the main road, which led steeply down the moun- 
tain side to the harbour Calabatia, there stretched on both 
sides rows of stone sepulchral monuments, more stately 
and more costly than those of Pompeii, and for the most 
part still erect, while the houaea presumably built, like 
those of the ancient city, from periahahle materials, have 
disappeared. We may draw an inference as to the posi- 
tion and habits of the former inhabitants from a mu- 
nicipal decree recently found there, probably drawn up 
under Commodua, as to constituting the club for the elder 
citizens ; it was composed of a hundred members, taken 
one half from the town -council and the other from the 
rest of the citizens, including not more than three freed- 
men and one person of illegitimate birth, all the rest be- 
gotten in lawful wedlock and belonging in part to de- 
monstrably old and wealthy burgess- houses. Some of 
these families attained to Roman citizenship, one even to 
the senate of the empire. But even abroad this senatorial 
house, as well as different physicians of Sidyma employed 
in other lands and even at the imperial court, remained 
mindful of their homes, and several of them closed their 
lives there ; one of these distinguiBhed denizens has put 
as 
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together the legends of the tx>wii and the prophecies con- 
cerning it in a compilation not exactly excellent, but very 
learned and very patriotic, and caused these memorabilia to 
be pubUoly exMbited. This Cragus-Sidyma did not vote 
among ton-ns of the first class at the diet of the small Lycian 
province, was without a theatre, without honorary titles, 
and without those general festivals which in the world, as 
it then was, marked a great town ; was even, according to 
the conception of the ancients, a small provincial town 
and thoroughlj' a creation of the Roman imperial period. 
But in the whole Vilajet Aldin there is at the present 
day no inland place which can bo even remotely placed 
by the side of this little mountain -town, such as it was, aa 
regards civilised existence. 'VNTiat still stands vividly to- 
day before our eyes in this secluded village has disap< 
peared, with the exception of slight remains, or even with- 
out a trace, in an untold number of other towns under 
the devastating hand of man. The coinage of the imperial 
period, &"cely given to the towns in copper, allows uh a 
certain glance at this abundance ; no province can even 
remotely vie ^vith Asia in the number of mints and tbo 
variety of the representationa 
No doubt this merging of all interests in the petty town . 

of one's birth was not without its reverse side 

nktau idmLaU- in Asia Alinor, any more than among the Eu- 
ropean Greeks. What was said of their com- 
munal administration holds good in the main also here. 
The urban financo-system, which knows itself to be with- 
out right control, lacks steadiness and frugality and often 
even honesty ; as to building — sometimes the resources ol 
the town are exceeded, sometimes even what is most need- 
ful ia left undone ; the humbler citizens become accustomed 
to the largessea of the town-cheat, or of men of wealth, to 
free oU in the baths, to public banquets and {lopuLar roo 
reations out of others' pockets ; the good houses become 
used to the clientage of the multitude, with ita abject 
demoustratious of homage, its begging iuti-igues, xU divis- 
ions ; rivalriea exist, as between town and town (p. 35<>), 
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SO in OTery town between tho several circles and the 

several houses ; the govorDmeiit in Asia Alinor dares uot 
to iiiti-oducc the foitaatiou of poor-clubs and of voluiitaiy 
fireworks, auch aH everywhere existed iu the west, because 
the spirit of faction here at once takes possession of every 
ossaciation. The calm sea easily becomes a swamp, aud 
the lack of the great pulsation of general interest is clearly 
discernible also in Asia Minor. 

Asia Minor, especially in its anterior portion, was one 
of tlio richest domains of tlto great Roman 
state. Doubtless the misgovemment of the 
republic, the disasters of the Mithradatic time thereby 
produced, thereafter the evil of piracy, and lastly the many 
years of civU wai" which had financially affected few prov- 
inces 80 severely as these, had doubtless so utterly tlisor- 
gauised the means uf the communities and of individuals 
there, that Augustus resorted to the extreme expedient of 
strikiug off all claims of debt ; all the jisiatics, with the 
exception of the Rhodians, made use of this dangerous 
remedy. But the peaceful government which again set in 
made up for much. Not everywhere — the iahuids of tho 
Aegean Sea for example, never thereafter revived — but iu 
most places, already when Augustus died, the wounds as 
well as the remedies were forgotten ; and in this state the 
land remained for three centuries down to the epoch of 
the Gothic wara The sums at which the towns of Asia 
Minor were assessed, and which they themselves, certainly 
under control of the govemoi', had to allocate and raise, 
formed one of tho moat considerable sources of income 
for the imperial exchequer. How the burden of taxation 
stood related to the ability of the taxed to pay, we are un- 
able to nscert£un ; hut permanent overburdening in the 
strict sense is not compatible with the circumstauces in 
which we find the land down to the middle of t)ie third 
century. The remissness of the government, still more 
perhaps than its intentional forbearance, may have kept 
within bounds the fiscal restriction of traflic and the ap- 
plication of a tax-screw which was inconveuicut not merely 
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for the taxed. In (i^reat calnmities, pariicuItLrlj on occa- 
sion of the oartiiquakes which under Tiheriua fearftillj 
devastated twelve flourishing cities of Asia, especially Sar- 
dia, and under Pius a number of Carian and Lj-cian towns 
and the islands of Cos and Rhodes, private and above all 
imperial help was rendered with great liberality, and be- 
stowed ujjon the natives of Asia Minor the full blessing of 
a great state — the collective guarantee of all for alL The 
oonstmctioQ of roads, which the Romans had taken in 
hand on the first erection of the province of Asia by 
Manius AquiUius (iii. 75), was serionslj prosecnted during 
the imperial period in Asia Minor onlj where larger gar- 
risons were stationed, particnlarlj in Oappadocia and the 
neighbouring Galatia, after Vespasian had instituted s ' 
legionary camp on the middle Euphrates. ' In the other 
provinces not much was done for it, partly, doubtless, in 
consequence of the laxi^ of the senatorial govemment ; 
wherever roads were here constructed on the part of the 
state, it was done on imperial ordinance.' 

This prosperity of Asia Minor was not the work of a 
government of superior insight and energetic activity. 
The political institutions, the Incitements of trade and 
commerce, the initiative in literature and art belong 
tlmiughout Asia Minor to the old free towns or to the At- 
talids. What the Roman government gave to the land, waa 
essentially the permanence of a state of peace, the tokr»- 
tion of inward prosperity, the absence of that govorning 

' The mileitones begin here with VespwUn (0. L L. iii. 300), »n<i 
•re tbenoefortti numeroiiB, pBrtiealsrlj from Doisitikn down to 
Hadriui. 

"This is most clearly showTi lij the road-conetroplioiiB ex«'cot«d iu 
the seDftlorial province of Bithynia under Xero aud Vespoaiiui by 
the impBrial procurator {C. L I^ iii. 3*6 ; Eph. v. n. WJ) But oTcn 
in the cose of the rotds catigtmcCed in the eenatorinl province* of 
Ailft and Cyprus the senate is never numed, and the same may b« 
aSBnmed for them, in the third century here, as eTt<rywher«, l)w 
coDBlruction oven of the imperial liighwaya was Iriuisfurrrd to tlie 
communes (Stuyrtm : C. J. L. iii. 4T1 ; Tbyatira, IhiU. lU (Ji/rr. 
im. i. 101 ; Pnplios, 0. 1. L. iii. 218). 
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wisJom which regards everj* sound pair of arms and every 
saved piece of mouey as riglitfuUy BubBervient to its im- 
tnediiite aims — negative virtues of personages far from 
prominent, but often more conducive to tbe common weal 
lliau the great deeds of tJie self-constituted guardians of 
mankind. 

The prosperity of Asia Minor was in beautiful equipoise, 

dependent na much on agriculture as uu in. 
Tmd« Mil ootn- (]uatj.y an<j commerce. The favours of nitture 

were bestowed in richest measure, especially on 
the regions of the coasts ; and there are many evidences 
mth how laborious diligence, even under more difficult 
ciroutnstonces, every at aU useable piece of ground was 
turned to account, e.g. in the rocky vullej of the Eury- 
medon in Parophylia by the citizens of Selgo. The pro- 
ducts of the industry of Asia Minor are too numerous and 
too manifold to be dwelt upon in detail ; ' we may mention 
that the immense pastures of the Interior, with their flocks 
of sheep and goats, made Asia Minor the headquarters of 
woollen mauufactures and of weaving generally—it suf- 
fices to recall the Milesian and the Galattan, that in, the An- 
gora, wool, the Attahc gold-embroideries, the cloths pre- 

' The Christians of tbe little town of Coryoas in Ihe Rougli Cili 
cia weru wont, coutrsr;r to the genera! ODstam, to append regularly 
iu 11i<s!t touiLi iiiwriptions the station in life. On tbe epitaphs re- 
covered thtirc bjr Langlois aud recently by Ducbesae (BuU. <le evrr, 
Jleit. vii. 3'Jll ff. ), there are (oond a writer {nQripun), a wine dealer 
{oiniitwofOi), two oil dealers (^AtoiriiXiisJ, a green grocer (AoxwckA*)'), 
a fruit dealer (irMfiQvukijt), two retail deatijrs {xirriXas], five gold- 
smiths (aupiifiiai thriue, xf""'<^Xo"> twice), oue of whom i« abo pres- 
byler, four coppersmiths tx"^'*''"^™* <"";«( x**'"''* thrice), two In 
strument makers iii>nfvo)iii^vt), five potters ffpa^f^i), of which one 
in degigiiikted »a work-giver {ipyoHnts), another ih at the mime time 
preiibyter, aolothes dealer (l^taTMiv^Aiii), two lineti dt^aleni lAirart^Xiif), 
three weavers iiOonaxAf), a worker in wool Uptovpyif), two ehoe 
makers dcaAiTapiDi, xaXrAfiotl, a itkinner ltVia,xi^i, doabtlesa for 
irufdiftit. prllu)), ■ mariner (vauicATfpvrl, .1 mid-wife (inrpiH)); further 
• joint tomb of the highly reputable inuney ehaugera (tr^ffrrrf^a tuv 
•vvif«maTwi> TpawtCrur). 8u<iL nm the look of tUttijs there iu the 
CClh a,ud sixth centuries 
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pared in the workshops of Pbijgian Loodicea after the 
Nervian, that is the riemish, styla It is well-known that 
an insurrecUou had ahnost broken out in Ephesus because 
the goldsmiths dreaded injury to their sole of sacred im- 
Agoa from the new Christian foitlL In Philadelphia, a 
conaderable town of Ljdia, we know the names of two out 
of the seven districts ; they ai-e those of the wool-weavera 
and the shoemakera. Probably there is here brought to 
hght what in the case of the other towns is hidden under 
older and more genteel names, that the more considerable 
towns of Asia included throug^hout not merely & multitude 
of artisans, but also a numerous manufacturing population. 
The money-dealing and traffic were in Asia Minor de- 
pendent chiefly on its own products. The great foreign 
imports and exj)orts of Syria and Egypt were here in the 
main excluded, though from the eastern lands various 
articles were introduced into Asia Minor, e.g. a consider- 
able number of slaves through the Galatiau tnulers.' But, 
if the Roman merchants were to be found here apparently 
in (tvoiy large and small town, even at places Uke Iliuni 
and Assus iu Mysia, Prymncssus and TraianopoUa in 
Phrygia, in such numbers that their associations were in 
the habit of taking part along with the town's burgesses 
iu public acts ; if in HierapoUs, in the interior of Phtygia, 
a manufacturer (tpyoor^s) caused it to be inscribed on his 
tomb that he had in his lifetime sailed seveuty-two times 
round Cape Maloa to Italy, and a Boman poet describes 
the merchant of the capital wlio hastens to the port, in 
order not ta let his business-friend from Cibyrn, not far 
distant from HierapoUs, fall into the hands of rivals, there 
is thus opened up a glimpse into a stirring majiufacturing 
and mercantile life not merely at the seaports. Language 
also testifies to the constant intercourse with Italy ; among 

■ This tratEc attested for tli« foiirlU cviitniy (AmmfanuB, zxU. 7, 
B; OlaudianuB in Eiitrop. i. 51)) ia buyotiil doubt olilvr. Of anoth«r 
naliiff is flic fact, Dint, na Phitostratus states (Vita AjiA vliU 7, 
1'2), the uuu -Greek iuhubitaoU ot Phr/gia sold Ihuir cltlldntu IuUm 
atave-dealura. 
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the Latin words that became current in Aain Minor not a 
► few proceed from such intercourse, as indeed in EphesuB 
even the jfuUd of the wool-weavers gives itself a Latin 
name.' Teachere of all soris and physicians came eapo- 
ciallj from this quarter to Italy and the other lands of the 
Latin tongne, and not merely gained often considerable 
I wealth, but also brought it back to their native place ; 
among those to whom the towns of Asin, Minor owe build- 
ings or endowments, the physicians who bad become rich,* 
tand literati, occupy a prominent ])osition. Lastly, tbc 
^migration of the great families to Italy affected Asia 
[Minor less and later than the West ; it was easier for |3eo- 

' Surtpyarla ran Kantitur (Wood, Epfiams, city, n. 4). On tbo in- 
acriiitions of Ciiryeiis (p, !W0) Liitin tinujea of wtisans are fref|u«iil. 
The alikir is called ypdiaj iu tlio PliryK'nn iosoriplioiis, C L Or. 

LSOOO, 3SM)a 1. 

' One of theio is Xonoplion sou of Muroclitaa nf Co8, well known 
era Taeitas {Ann. xli. 01, 07) ana riiny, //. N. ixi«. 1, 7, ami 
ts ueripa of womimuiits of his iiativa place {Bull, de corr, IkU. 
v, 488). AsplijBiciivniu'ordiuary (ipx'iTpiSi, wliich title first orcars 
burv) to tho empi^ror lti< ui'iinirxd bukIi inlluoncii that liu cotuliiuuil 
witli his tntidical activity t]i<> pnaitimi nf imperial c.ibinet-s«cretiir; 
far Greek corrospoiuleiii'o (^iri twv TWiiviKvyiiroitpifiaTtir; couip. Sili- 

JldM, «. e. AwiriWiof 'AA({(iyl!pfUi), and liu procured not mertily for his 

rivrother und nticle tliu Roman f ranch isf and posts as officerii of 
Hiini'strian riuik, and for himself, husidt^s tht* hotm of ■ knight itod 
the rank of officer, tho dticoration of iha golden ohaplel and tho 

lajiBar on occasion of the triumph over Britain, hut also for his nativo 
iloce freedom from taxation. His tomb stands on the island, and 
IlIsgrAtefal countrymen set tip statues to him and to his, nnd struck 

'In memory of him coins with his effigy. Ho it is who is alleged to 
huv« put an end to Cjaudiiis, when dt<ad. jick, by further poiMoing, 
and accordingly, as uiiually valusble to him and to his sneceasor, ha 
is termed oti his monuments not merely, as usual, "friend of the 
emperor" (<psAoatfi<urris), but specially friend of Claudius (i)liiAa> 
<t\aiS(»i) and of Xero (ifnAof^pttv ; so according to certain restoration). 
His hrothiT, whom he folloired in this position, drew a uiuij ot 
500,000 xexteroea (£5000), Iml assured the emperor that he had onlj 
taken ihi! iHikitjou tu please hlni, as Iii« fown-pr»ptioo brought in to 
him I OO.tMKI ftestiiroiis more. In spile of the enormoos soms vrhioh 
the brothers had pxpeudeil on Xajilc-i in partieiilar, as well as on 
Cue, tht>y left behind an estate of ai»,0Ot»,lHHl sesterces t£33S,000>. 
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pie from VienDa and Narbo to tnmspknt themselves to 
the capiteil of the empire than from the Greek towns ; Dor 
was the govemmeut in the earlier period quite iiicliiietl 
to bring the municipals of mark from Asia Miuor tu the 
court, and to introduce them into the Soman aristocracy. 
If we leave out of view the marvellous period of early 
bloom, in which the Ionic epos and the Aeolic 
' lyric poetry, the beginnings of historical com- 
position and of philosophy, of plaetic art and of pdnting, 
had their rise on these shores, in science as in the practice 
of art the great age of Asia Minor was that of the AttaHds. 
which faithfully cherished the memoi-y of that still greater 
epoch. If Smyrna showed divine honors to its citizen 
Homer, struck coins for him and named them after him, 
there was thus expressed the feeling, wbich dominated all 
Ionia and all Asia Minor, that divine art had come down 
to earth in Hellas generally, and in Ionia in particular. 
How early ajid to what extent elementary instruction 
waa an object of public care in these regions 
is clearly shown by a decree of the town Teos 
in Lydia ' concerning it According to this, after the gift 
of capital by a rich citizen had provided the town with 
means, there was to be instituted in future, alongmde of 
the inspector of gymnastics {yvft.vaa-uip}(ii<i), also the hon- 
orary office of a school-inspector (watSovofio^), BHirther, 
there were to be appointed three paid teachers of writing 
with salaries, according to the three classes respectively, 
of 600, 550, and 500 drachmae, in order that all the free 
boys and girls might be instructed in writing ; likewise 
two gymnastic masters, each with a salary of 500 drachmae; 
a teacher of music with a salary of 700 drschmne, who 
should instruct the boys of the last two years at school 
and the youths that had left school in playing the lute and 
the cithara ; a boxing master with 300 drachmae, and a 
teacher for archery and throwing of the apear witli a pay 
of 250 drachmae. The teai'hers of writing and music ar© 

'Tint doDiimetit is giroti hy Dltteubijrgor, n 340, Attalti» IL 
ie asluiliu utulowinont in Dulplii litttU. dea/rr. U<U. r. I&7;. 
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to hold a public examination of the scholars OQiiually iu 

the town-hall. Such wiis the Asia Minor of the time of 
the Attalids ; but tlio liomun republic did uot continue 
their work. It did not cnuse its victories over the Gala- 
tiaiis to Im immortalised by the chisel, and the Pergameue 
library weut shortly before tlio battle of Actium to Alex- 
andria ; many of the best germs perished in the devasta- 
tion of the ilithradatic and the civil wars. It was only in 
the time of the empire that the care of art, and above all 
of literature, revived at least outwai'dly with the prosperity 
of Asia Minor. To a primacy proper, such as was pos- 
aessed by Atheiis as a uuivei-sity-town, by Alexandria in 
the sphere of scientific research, tuid by the frivolous 
capitiil of Syria for the drama and the ballet, none of the 
DUmeroua cities of Asia Minor could lay claim iu any 
direction vvhatever ; but general culture waa probably 
nowhere more widely difTused and more iiillueutia]. It 
must have been very early the custom in Asia to gi-aut to 
teachers and physiciana exemption from the civic offices 
and functions that involved expense ; to this province was 
directed the edict of the emperor Pius (p. 35C), which, in 
order to set limits to an exemption that was evidently 
very burdensome for Uie city finances, prescribes maximal 
numbers for it : e.<i. allows to'wns of the first class to grant 
this immunity to the extent of ten physicians, five in- 
Htnictora in rhetoric, and five in grammar. 
The position of Asia Minor as occupying the first rank 

in the literary world of the imperial period 
i^^jjwofthe ^(jg baaed on the system of the rhetors, or, 

according to the expression later in use, the 
BOphists of this epoch — a system which we modems can- 
not easily realise. The place of authorship, which pretty 
nearly ceased to have any significance, waa taken by the 
public discourse, somewhat of the nature of our modem 
university and aaulumic addresses, externally producing 
itself anew and preserved only by way of exception, once 
heard and talked of, and then for ever forgotten. The 
oontenU were furnished frequently by the occmiion of 
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the birtlidfly of the emperor, the arrivol of tlio governor, 

or any analogous eveut, public or private ; still more fre- 
quently without any occasion they talked at large on eveiy- 
thing, which was not practical and not itistructive. The 
political address had no existence for this age at all, not 
even in the Romtm senate. The forensic speech was no 
longer for the Greeks the goal of oratory, but stood along- 
side of the speech for speaking's sake as a neglected and 
plebeian sister, to which a master of that art might occa- 
sionally condescend. From poetry, philosophy, history, 
there was bon-owed whatever admitted of being dealt with 
by way of common -place, while these all themselves, little 
cultivated in general, least of all in Asia Minor, and still 
less esteemed, languish by the side of the pure art of 
words and beneath its infection. The great past of the 
nation ia regarded by these orators, so to speak, as their ■ 
special pi'operty ; they reverence and treat Homer in somA' 
meastu-e an the Kahbins do the books of Moses, and even 
in religion they study the most zealous orthodoxy. These 
discourses are sustained by all the allowed and unallowe 
resources of the theatre, by the art of gesticulation and 
of modulation of the voice, by the rangnilicenco of the 
orator's costume, by the arti6ce8 of the virtuoso and the 
methods of partisanship, by competition, by the claqrte. 
To the boundless self-conceit of tliese word-artists corre- 
sponds the lively sympathetic interest of the public — 
which ia hut Uttle inferior to that felt for race-horses — 
and the expression given to this sympathy quite after the 
fashion of the theatre ; and the constancy with which such 
exhibitions were brought before the cultured in the larger 
places entitles tlicm, just Uke the theatre, to rank every- 
where among the customary doings of urban life. If 
perhaps our \mderstandiug of this extinct phenomenon 
may be somewhat helped by couiJecting it with the im- 
pression called forth in our most sueceptibie great cities 
by the discourses of their learned bmlies, as they fall das, 
there ia yet wholly wanting in (he nxuleru ci 
what was bv far the main matlur iti tliu aiivi> 
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the didactic element, und the cotmection of the aimleaa 
pubhc iliscout-se with thft higher iiistniction of youth. If 
the latter at preseot, as we say, oilucaleB the boy of the 
cultured chiss to bfi a professor of philology, it educated 
Mm then to be a profeeaor of eloquence, and, in fact, of this 
sort of eloquence. For the school-training conduced more 
and more to equip the boy for holding just such dis- 
courses, as we have now describe<l, on his own part, if 
possible, in two languages ; and, whoever had finiahed the 
couTBc with profit, applauded in similar performances the 
recollection of his own time at school. 

This production embraced East and West, but Asia 
Minor stood in the van and led the fashion, 
{tatoS^.*™" When in the age of Augustus the school- 
rhetoric gained a footing in the Latin instruc- 
tion of the youth of the capital, its chief pillars alongside 
of Italians and Spaniards were two natives of Asia Minor, 
Arellius Fuscus and Cestius Piua At that same place, 
where tlie grave forensic address maintained its ground 
in the better imperial period by the aide of this parasite, 
an ingenious advocate of the Flavian ago points to the 
enormous gulf which separates Nicetes of Smyrna and the 
other rhetoricians applauded in Ephesos and Mytilene 
from Aeschinea and Demosthenes. By far the most, and 
most noted, of the famous rhetors of this sort are from 
the coast of western Asia. We have already observed 
bow much the supply of schoolmasters for the whole em- 
pire told upon the finances of the towns of Asia Minor. 
In the course of the imperial period the number and the 
estimation of these sophists were constantly on the in- 
crease, and they gained ground more and more in the 
west The cause of this lies partly doubtless in the 
changed attitude of the government, which hi the second 
century — especially after the Hadrianic epoch exhibiting 
not 80 much a HeUenising as a bad coamopoUtan typ& — 
stood less averse to Qreek and Oriental habits than in the 
first ; but chiefly in the ever increasing general difliision 
of higher culture, and the rapidly enlarging number of 
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institutes for the hi^er instruction of youth. The 
tic system thus belongs, at ull events especiaQj, to 
Minor, tuid ptirticul&rly to the Aiita Minor of the aeoond 
and third centuries ; only ther> t b« found in 

literary pritoacy any special }> .' o^ these Q: 

and of this epoch, or eveu a natiouol characteristic. Tfai 
sophistic system appeurB everywhere alike, in Smyrna and 
Athens as in Borne and Carthaga ; the masters of elo- 
quence were sent out like patterns of lampa, and 
manufacture was organised everywhere in the same way^ 
Grreek or TAtin, according to desire, the supply 
raised in accordance with the need. Bat no doubt 
Grtek districts, which took precedence in pruspcrity andl 
culture, furnished this article of exi^irt of the best qualit; 
and in greatest quimtity ; this holds true of Asia Miaorl 
for the times of Sulla and Cicero no less thiUi for those 
Hadrian and the Autoninea 

Here, however, all is not shadow. Those aame regions 
possess, not indeed among the professional sophists, but 
yet among the lUerali of a different type, who are still 
found there in comparatively large numbers, the best 
representatives of Hellenism which this epoch has at 

to show, the teacher of Philosophy, Dio o\ 
FTusa in Bithynia, under Vespasiati and Trajan, 
and the medical man Galenua of Pergamus, imperial phy- 
sician in ortliniiry at the courts of Marcus iind Severua, 
What is pai'ticularly pleasing in the case of Galen is the 
polished manner of the man of the world and tlie courtier, 
in connection with a general and philosophical culture, 
such as is frequently conspicuous in the physioiana of this 
period.' 

' A pb;sict«n of 8myrnv Hertnogeaea, son of Charld^amiM {C. £ 
Or. 33! 1), vrott* not m«ruljr 77 Toliiinea of a medical t«nor, bnt. 
In idiiUlon, lu bis epitaph telle, histoiir'al writings : on Smjrmft, on 
tlie tintive eounlry ot Homer, on thn wisdom of Homiir. oq tha 
foutitlntion of cities in Asia, in Europe, an (lie islandB. itiiu-rrtn.'s nf 
Aiin and Buraptt. on elriititgutns, clirono1o);lcsl IxMr'S <iii <: 
of )^>ini< mid of Hinyrn*. A pliy8i(;i»n «f tli<r hngx'riut I 
M«nuorktua {C. I, Or. CO(C), nhowdoaviiulUuuiipuaillud, louuUvU, 
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In purity of sentiment and clear grasp of the position 
of things, the Bithjnian Dio is nowise inferior 
to the scholar of Chaeronea ; in plastic power, 
in elegance and apt vigour of speech, in earnest meaning 
underlying lightness of form, in practical energy, he is 
superior to him. The best of his writings — the fancies 
of the ideal Hellene before the invention of the dty and of 
money ; the appeal to the Bhodians, the only surviving 
representatives of genuine Hellenism ; the description of 
the Hellenes of his time in the solitude of Olbia as in the 
luxury of Nicomedia and of Tarsus ; the exhortations to 
the individual as to an earnest conduct of life, and to all 
as to their keeping together in unity — form the best evi- 
dence that even of the Hellenism of Asia Minor in the 
time of the empire the word of the poet holds good : 
" The sun even in setting is ever the same." 

as his Roman admirers attest, the new logical and at the same time 
empiric medicine {iSiat Xa7U(q< irafyoSt lurpuc^t urianit) in his writ- 
ings, which ran to 166 volomes. 
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MAPS. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

The Maps which follow are those prepared by Professor 
Kiepert to accompany the original The spelling of the 
names after the Greek fashion, which has been adopted 
generally (though not uniformly ; see Preface), and the 
occasional presence of German terminations or even of 
German words, will interpose little practical difficulty to 
their use by the reader of the English form of the book. 

Modem (and mediaeval) names are printed throughout the 
Maps in letters slanting hackvoard, thus : — panLQOZO.. 

Map I. — "The Boman empire and the neighbouring 
states, from the first to the third century," shows " the 
Eoman imperial territory under Augustus, including the 
dient^tates (which are underlined, thus : Iberia), " col- 
oured in red; "the Boman provinces subsequently ac- 
quired," bordered xcith red ; and " the Parthian empire of 
the Arsacids " in blue. A side-map shows the " passes on 
the Irano-Indian frontier." 

Map n. — " Spain and North Africa," with an enlarged 
Map of Proconsular Africa and Numidia. 

Map m— " GauL" 

Map IV.— "Britain." 

Map V. — " Germany, with the Limes of the Rhine 



MAPS-EXPLAA'ATORT NOTS. 

and of the Danube." The Roman highways ai^ marked 

thus : ^-. . 

["C Ixxx Leugen win Mainz = about Izxx leugae from 
Ment2.'T 

Map VI. — " Provincee on the Danube and Black Sea." 

Map Vn. — "Greece." "The territory of Athens" is 
coloured, red on a croes4ined ground ; that of " other free 
towns " coloured in lighter red, on an obiiqueMned groimd ; 
the "province of Achaia " in blue. The "members of the 
Delpliio Ampijictiony, from the time of the emperor Augus- 
tus," are imderlined, thus : Nitopolia, 

Map VnL — " Asia Minor." Old Oriental names in 
square brackets, thus : [Mabog]. 

Map IX — "Syria and Mesopotamia." Old Oriental 
names in square brackets. 

Map X.—" Egypi" ^ 



[Directio7i to hinder. — Maps L-VilL to be inserted at 
the end of Vol. I. ; and IX., X. at the end of VoL ILJ 
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